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THE FATE OF 


THORSGHYLL. 


By M.A. Brrp, Author of “ Spell-Bound,” “The Hawkshawes,” &c. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE STORM THAT HAS BEEN THREATEN- 
ING SO LONG, BURSTS AT LAST. 


Tow’s prophecy turned out to be correct ; 
though, contrary to his expectations, 
nearly a year elapsed before its fulfilment. 

It was three months since the school 
had re-assembled after Christmas, when a 
coolness and superciliousness came over 
the manner of some of the elder boys in 
their intercourse with Tom, which was 
quite perceptible both to himself and 
Roderick. 

There were secret whisperings, and con- 
temptuous shrugs and glances towards 
the offender, who had dared to be born of 
a plebeian father. Roderick grew nervous 
audexcited; the interest was thickening ; 
it was like actually existing in the middle 
of the third volume of a novel. 

Tom had not yet confided to him what 
he intended to do, but it was evident that 
he had quite made up his mind on that 
point. Roderick’s heart beat wildly at 
every fresh slight that was passed upon 
lis friend; but Tom was particularly cool 
and quiet. He was careful about his food, 
aud ran long distances up hill; and, when 
ulone, he went through a variety of gym- 
uastie exercises; but in other respects 
there was not the slightest difference to 
be perceived in him. 

At length the storm that had been 
gathering for several days, burst over his 
head. All the boys were in the play- 
ground, engaged in various sports. ‘Tom 
was playing cricket. He was just about 
to commence his innings, when a saucy 
little urchin called out ‘Now then, 
butcher 7 mimicking the tone in which 
the word is generally shouted down the 
areas of London houses. ‘Tom pretended 
uot to hear it, but gave a sly glance to-- 
wards Roderick, who was blushing up to 
the roots of his hair, and envying Tom’s 
philosophical composure. 

_ The impunity that had attended the 
rst utterance of the insulting cry, which 
the hoys had all expected would be fol- 
a a violent onslaught upon the 
olending party, encouraged others to take 
ut Up, and soon the ground rang with crie 
of “ butcher !” and “pots !” 
With derisive laughter. 
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Roderick’s blood was on fire, and 
nothing but his promise to Tom that 
when the critical moment came he would 
remain perfectly neutral, and in every 
case take the cue from him, prevented 
his “pitching into” the biggest of the 
ageressors. 

Tom was very pale, but otherwise quite 
unmoved in outward appearance. There 
were some there who afterwards thought 
they would rather see him look red and 


angry. 
e folded his arms and stood still, 
waiting for the hubbub to cease, which it 
soon did, simply for lack of opposition to 
keep it alive. 

“Gentlemen !” he said, when his voice 
could be heard above the tumult, “ will 
you be silent for a few moments while I 
address you?” All were hushed in a 
moment. ‘It is impossible for me to 
misunderstand the meaning of the cries 
with which you have favoured me.” 

“T should think not,” observed Bar- 
rington, with a sneer. 

‘l'om took no notice of this interruption, 
but looked as though he mentally chalked 
up some reckoning against the sneerer. 

“You have been quite recently in- 
formed, gentlemen, that my father was a 
butcher and a publican, and I hope your 
informant had the honesty to add, that in 
both those lines of business he maintained 
the character of an honest and honourable 
man. Gentlemen, let me tell you it is a 
great thing to be the son of an honourable 
man, even though he were a butcher. 
Many of you think it a fine thing to be 
descended from some old Norman robber 
who came in with William the Conqueror, 
or even from some still older Scandinavian 
divinity,” and he smiled on Roderick ; 
‘and | have no doubt if such a pedigree 
had been mine, I should have been equally 
proud of it. But is it just to hunt a fellow 
down because he is at the beginning of a 
line instead of the end of it? Which of 
you would not be proud to trace out 
some collateral relationship with Cardinal 
Wolsey? But in doing so how could you 
escape claiming kin with his father, the 
butcher? You are proud of your long 
descent-—I am proud of my short one, 

though I can reckon it only through 
ea cenerations, they were . emphati- 
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cally Jovest wen. Now, gentlemen, I 
happen to know the family histories of 
some among you, and I must add that 
there are one or two with whom I 
would not change to be made a duke. 
There is one whose father or grandfather 
held a post of honour—J mean to say of 
enolument—about the court of his late 
most sacred Majesty King George IV.; 
and let me tell you if you called out the 
real occupation of /’s progenitor by its 
right name, you would have to utter a 
much uglier word than either publican or 
butcher. 1 will not even by a glance fix 
the stigma of the father’s fault upon his 
offspring, innocent at least in this, and 
possibly ignorant of it also. I do not so 
mis-read the commandment as to think 
myself authorised to visit the sms of the 
fathers upon the children. ‘There are also 
some of you whose families owe the prin- 
cipal part of their wealth to marriages 
with the daughters of rich tradesmen, or 
to some uncle who has been vulgar enough 
to soil his hands with trade, and bequeath 
the results to nephews not too proud to 
accept them. I have said thus much in 
order to allay as far as possible the ill- 
feeling that has been aroused against me 
by the discovery of my humble origin; to 
check the contagious indignation that has 
paralysed your better judgment; and to 
be able to know my friends from my foes. 
At present, I stand here as one against 
you all. But I think there are some 
among you who are above such unworthy 
prejudices,” and he glanced along the line 
with a bright, friendly smile. 

“*Tt’s all very fine for you to talk about 
unworthy prejudices,” said Barrington, in 
a bullying tone, “a low fellow like you 
coming sneaking into the company of 
gentlemen, and making believe you were 
their equal! What can you expect but 
to be kicked out as soon as your deceit is 
discovered *” . 

Stay, stay, sir!” said Tom, with 
dignity, “there is no rule laid down here 
that every boy is to recount his pedigree. 
If I had pretended to be anything dif- 
ferent from what I am, you might justly 
accuse me of sneaking in under false ap- 
pearances. But no one can say that I 
have done so; and if p y manners had 
been other than those of a gentleman, 
your own exquisite high-breeding must 
infallibly have found it out without the 
aid of an informer. Now, gentlemen,” 
continued ‘Tom, addressing the whole 
school, “as I am but one against so 
many, | trust you will allow me to bea 
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little dictatorial. Will those who do not 
consider me unworthy of their companion. 
ship because I am the son of a tradesman 
have the kindness to stand on that side ” 

“Tm first, Tom !” exclaimed Roderick 
springing to the spot to which Tom 
pointed, as though he would not for the 
world lose the privilege of being first. 

* And l’msecond!” cried little Vincent 
Dudley, who could never forget Tom’s 
kindness to him that day on the coach, 
nor his uniform friendly protection ever 
since. 

Many more followed, including almost 
all the juniors, and Tom’s eyes glistened 
with pleasure as he surveyed their ranks, 
for he valued the affection of the unspoilt 
youngsters more than the meted friend. 
ship of those who had already caught the 
taint of worldliness. 

Only eight of the biggest boys in the 
school remained to represent the enemy, 
so powerfully had Tom’s simple eloquence 
appealed to the feelings of the others. 
Among the eight was, of course, his old 
foe Barrington; and Tom would have 
been very much disappointed had it been 
otherwise. Behind the eight stood a few 
younger boys who wished to curry favour 
with them. 

“There are eight of you,” said Tom, 
sternly, and dropping the word entle- 
men that he had so scrupulously used in 
addressing the whole body of his school- 
fellows, ‘‘and these are the terms I pro- 
pose to you. You are, of course, at liberty 
to accept them or not. If you accept 
them—well. The affair will be settled be- 
tween you and me. If you decline them, 
I leave my side of the question entirely 
in the hands of these gentlemen,” bowing 
to Roderick and those who stood round 
him. ‘ 

“What are your terms, then?” asked 
one of the boys, an ill-tempered fellow, 
named Colville; “let us know them at 
once, without any more palavering. For 
my part, I don’t see that we are bound to 
listen to any terms, or to make any, with 
a vulgar snob of a butcher. It would be 
placing you teo much on an equality with 
ourselves.”’ ' 

“Does ¢hat place me on an equality 
with you?” said Tom, taking a step for- 
ward, and giving him avery gentle, but 
very decided, slap in the face. 

Colville rushed at Tom in the wildest 
rage, but several of his companions held 
him back. 

“Tt wont do here,”’ said Tom, who had 
parried Colville’s few hasty blows with 
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rerfect ease, “wait till to-morrow, and you 
‘hall have all the satisfaction you desire. 
Vow, listen to what I propose. As to- 
norrow is Saturday we shall have no 
luties to engage us in the afternoon.” 

“Bravo!” whispered little Vincent to 
Roderick; ‘that’s a much more manly 
vay of putting it than saying it will be 
half-holiday.”” 

“On the summit of the Windmill Hill 
‘here is a hollow exactly suited to the 
purpose, continued Tom, “and if you 
will meet me there at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, we can settle this matter com- 
fortably. I challenge the whole eight of 
you to come on, one after the other, in 
the order I may select, only stipulating, 
as the numerical odds against me are 
considerable, that with those six the first 
knock-down blow, on either side, shall be 
decisive. With regard to you two,” turn- 
ing to Barrmgton and Colville, who were 
both of them older, and rather taller than 
himself, “ the usual rule will be observed, 
if you please—to go on till one gives in, or 
his second owns him to be beaten.” 

“Tt will be too much for you all at 
once, Tom,” exclaimed Roderick; “I 
protest against such an arrangement. 
lake half of them to-morrow, and the 
other half on Wednesday ; and even then 
you'll have enough to do, for I tell you, 
Jandies as they appear, both Colville and 
Barrington are excellent boxers.” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” replied Tom, 
“but the business must be settled at one 
20, for if divided it would get known. 
It could not be otherwise,” he added, 
aughing, 

“Then let me help you.” 

“Not on any account. And don’t be 
uneasy about me. Remember what I 
‘old you about my father, As for those 
ittle fellows,’ he said, addressing the 
ught, ‘they must, of course, be left out 
oi the question.” 

“Let me tight them for you, Tom !” 
cried little Vincent, eagerly. 

“No, no,” cried Tom, looking com-_ 
placently at his protégé, “no child shall 
ever be damaged in any quarrel of mine.” 
. “Do you call me a child?” said the 
uttle fellow, looking disappointed. 

“Yes, Ido. Such a child as time, in 
due course, will turn into a very brave 
man. But Vl tell you what, Vinney ; you 
suall be one of my seconds. Roderick 
| vorburn is to be the other. That is,” 
‘¢ added, turning to the eight, who had 
cl Consulting together, “if you accept 
‘Ny proposal,”? 
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“ Yes, we accept it, we accept it,” re- 
sponded several voices at once. 

“Then I leave it with you to choose an 
umpire,’ said ‘Tom, and away he walked 
with Roderick. 

“J very much fear, Tom,” said the 
latter, “that you have undertaken more 
than you can do without injury to your- 
self. ‘There’s not one of the whole lot is 
younger than you are, and they are all 
boxers, more or less—Barrington and 
Colville very good ones. 

“T have no fear,” replied Tom, com- 
posedly; “I have thought it allover, and 
taken precautions. In the first place, I’ve 
been preparing myself for the last year, 
and 1 know I can rely upon my wind. 
Then I shall take the precaution of 
getting a steak an hour or so before the 
regular dinner. The cook will always 
manage that, or anything else, for a con- 
sideration. Then those fellows, unless 
they are wiser than I take them to be, will 
walk into their prog in their usual style, 
and come to the ground with full stomachs. 
Now, a scientific touch on the region of 
the bread-basket, learnedly called the epi- 
gastrium, when the first stage of digestion 
is progressing, is productive of eflects— 
oh dear! Did you ever experience it ?” 

“ Yes, once,” said Roderick, “and I 
don’t wish to repeat the experiment.” 

“Then I need not endeavour to de- 
scribe what is indescribable. However, 
you see that if they give me this chance, 
it will be much in my favour, and I don’t 
think it unfair to take advantage of it, 
as the numbers are so much against me.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Roderick. ‘Ll 
wonder what Dr. Mather will say when 
he knows about it; for, of course, he ewed// 
know it, sooner or later, as it will get 
about in some way, even if there are no 
marks left.” 

“‘Oh! but there e7// be marks,” said 
Tom, confidently. “I shall settle off 
those six with that little tap in the bread- 
basket, which will double them up sufli- 
ciently without spoiling their beauty. 
But as for Barrington and Colville, Pll 
give them something to remember me by, 
as sure as my name is Tom Slingsby !” 

“ But consider, Tom, what Dr. Mather 
will say !” 

“Dr, Mather,” said Tom, emphati- 
cally, “is a brick; and only let me 
get this little affair quietly over, and 
'll go to him, tell him the whole from 
beginning to end, and announce myself 
ready to take any punishment he may 
think proper to inflict. Even if he should 
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expel me from the school, I shall go out 
with flying colours, so I sha’n’t mind it 
so much; that is, if he tells me at the 
same time that he thinks I did right, but 
is obliged to punish me for the sake of 
example.” 

During this conversation the two lads 
had been standing under a wall which 
separated the playground from Dr. Ma- 
ther’s fruit garden. It was tolerably 
high, and was surmounted bya lofty wire 
fence, for the double purpose of catching 
the tennis balls, &c., and of preventing 
any predatory excursions against the 
peaches and nectarines. 

It happened that the doctor was taking 
a quiet stroll in this garden to see how 
the blossoms were getting on, when a 
loud and continuous shouting from the 
playground fell upon his ears. At first 
he took no notice of this, as it is by no 
means a peculiarity of English youths to 
be as mute as Quakers over their sports ; 
but when he clearly distinguished the 
words “ butcher” and “ pots,” he knew 
at, once what had taken place, for he was 
of course fully acquainted with Tom 
Slingsby’s antecedents. 

“Poor lad! poor lad!” said the good 
doctor to himself. ‘‘ Now they’ve got 
hold of that story theyll worry him to 
death! How can it have got about, I 
wonder? I suppose that, boy like, he 
has made a confidant of one of them, 
who has made a confidant of another, 
and so it has run through the whole 
community, as a secret always does, 
when once we trust it out of our own 
keeping. Poor fellow! I am really sorry 
for him! Such a good, quiet, peace- 
loving lad, too! always making up quar- 
rels among the others, and never getting 
mto any disturbance himself! IL fear 
he'll be hunted ont of the school, for he 
ean never stand his ground against their 
ridicule.” 

At this moment there was a cessation of 
the shouts, and he heard Tom’s clear voice 
addressing his schoolfellows. A ladder 
stood against the wall, and without more 
ado, Dr. Mather tripped briskly up until 
his broad-brimmed hat and spectacles ap- 
peared above the coping, though hidden 
by a few branches from the view of those 
below in the playground. He thus heard 
the whole aifair, including the final con- 
versation between Tom and Roderick. 

“What will Dr. Mather say when he 
knows of it?” he repeated, as he walked 
up and down the garden-path in deep 
meditation on what he had heard. “ Why, 
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Dr. Mather must see, hear, and say no. 
thing, that’s all. They must be left to 
manage this among themselves, without 
any interference ; and I’m glad to see go 
much courage and spirit in ‘l'om Slingsby, 
However, I must take care that no serious 
mischief happens.” 

After a little further cogitation Dr. 
Mather extended his walk to the house 
of a neighbouring farmer, who was the 
proprietor of the windmill which gave a 
name to the hill where the-fight was to 
take place. 

From him he borrowed the key of the 
old mill, without giving any explanation 
as to why he wanted it, or being asked any 
questions on the subject, for the farmer 
was not an inquisitiye man, and his wife 
was from home. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


TOM CONVINCES HIS OPPONENTS BY A 
SERIES OF STRIKING ARGUMENTS, 


Tue next afternoon by three o’clock all 
the boys of Dr. Mather’s school were 
assembled in the little hollow by the 
windmill, 

Three or four were posted on the points 
of vantage as scouts, to give warning 
of any threatened interruption, but the 
creater part were formed into a ring at 
the bottom of the hollow, where the 
ground was as level as a bowling-green. 

‘These arrangements were carried out 
under the direction of Frank Staunton, 
a boy whose equitable judgments gave 
such general satisfaction when he was 
referred to in their ordinary sports, that 
he had been chosen to act as umpire on 
the present important occasion. Roderick 
was by far too much excited to have per- 
formed all these important functions with 
the requisite coolness, even if his position 
as Tom’s second had allowed him to un- 
dertake them. 

He looked upon Tom alternately as a 
hero, a martyr, and a victim, whom eight 
cold-blooded wretches were about to offer 
up as a sacrifice to their own detestable 
pride and vanity. 

But when Tom, stripped to the waist, 
stepped gracefully into the ring with a 
smile on his large but handsome mouth, 
he seemed so completely the master of 
the situation, that all his friend’s uneasi- 
ness vanished. Though so young, bis 
chest had already attained a noble ex- 
panse, and the museles of his arms and 
shoulders promised hard work for those 
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«who were to encounter their vigorous 
assault. 


His first opponent came on. He had 

none of Tom’s ease and coolness, but 
from the first showed great eagerness to 
do some mischief during the one round 
to which his share of the fight was 
imited. 
—~ dallied with him for awhile, to 
ascertain his strength and his weakness. 
The other took this as a sign of giving 
way, and rushed in to win, but instantly 
“came to grass” in a terrible state of 
collapse, and almost fainting from an in- 
tolerable sensation of sickness. So rapid 
had been the blow, that even Roderick, 
who was expecting it, did not see it 
dealt. 

“Bravo! Bravo!” shouted all the 
boys, | 

“ Bravo! Bravissimo!” screamed little 
Vincent. 

“ Bravo! Bravo 
from the old windmill. 

“Singular echo from that mill!” ob- 
served ‘liom to Roderick, as the latter, 
acting on instructions received, but blush- 
ing like a young maiden through his dark 
skin as he did so, knelt on one knee, and 
offered the other as a seat for his prin- 
cipal. “It echoes the sound of boys’ 
voices in the deep bass of a man’s. Did 
you not hear it? Listen the next time. 
There’s somebody there, but he wont 
betray us, as he calls bravo. No thank 
you, dear lad, I'll not rest this time, but 
pitch into the next fellow at once, and I 
hope 1 may settle his hash as neatly as I 
have Jim Barker’s. He appears to have 
liad enough of it, poor beggar !” 

This was said as the vanquished com- 
batant was being carried off. As ‘l’om 
relused to rest, another boy quickly made 
his appearance, and, with very slight dif- 
lerence, was doubled up like the former. 
The whole six were served in the same 
way ; and when they compared notes after- 
wards, they all agreed that. while they were 


1? 


repeated an echo 


elending either nose or eye against a— 


threatened blow from Tom’s right hand, 
they received a horrible punch in the 
pit of the stomach, and then—Oh / then! 

After each conquest the shouts of the 
0YS grew louder and more vociferous, 
and the wonderful bass echo from the 
= age more audible, though no one 
. Ts and Roderick had noticed it 
Pose pred minor antagonists were 
wo, =e of, Tom summoned the Ho- 

rable Ernest Augustus Colville as his 
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next opponent, and rested for a few 
minutes while he got ready. 

How proud little Vincent Dudley was 
of being entrusted to sponge the hero’s 
face, and how carefully Roderick groomed 
him down with a rough towel, it is im- 
possible to say. 

Roderick knew that the tug of war 
was now coming, and however confident 
he might feel in Tom’s courage and 
science, his very heart ached with anx- 
iety, for a principle to which he had un- 
consciously become wedded, the principle 
of the rights and dignity of man as man, 
and not as the false systems of society 
have made him, was involved in the tri- 
umph or defeat of that brave, noble boy, 
—that magnificent embodiment of young 
democracy. 

All those who, moved by Tom’s address 
on the previous day, had openly espoused 
his cause, rejoiced at each success as a 
triumph of their own; and though some 
had gone over from no better motive than 
the contagion of Roderick’s example, they 
soon becaine his zealous partizans ; while 
even those who had succumbed under the 
gentle admonition of Tom’s left hand, 
which spared their beauty at the expense 
of a temporary inconvenience to their di- 
gestive organs, raised their languid heads, 
and looked on anxiously, in the hope of 
seeing Colville and Barrington come to 
grief. For those two kings of the school, 
though very much courted, and treated 
with the greatest deference, were by no 
means popular, and the sight of their de- 
feat would more than compensate, in the 
eyes of thediscomfited young pugilists, for 
their own overthrow. The younger lads 
who had ranged themselves on the side 
of Tom’s opponents, with the servile 
hope of securing their favour, were none 
the less extremely anxious in their in- 
most hearts that the tyrants whom they 
served from fear, and not from love, might 
get a thorough good thrashing. And 
thus, instead of having the whole school 
against him, as he at first seemed to have, 
they were all, from various motives, in his 
favour, excepting the two whom he was 
about to fight. 

‘“‘T say, Thorburn,” said Barrington, 
suddenly struck by an idea, “how if 
Colville thrashes your fellah unmerci- 
fully? I can’t fight a fellah that’s half 
dead, you know.” 

“We must Jeave that point to be 
settled when the time comes,” said Tom, 
answering on the appeal of Roderick’s 
eye, “perhaps Mr. Colville may leave 
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enough life in me to enable me to stand 
up again. If not, we must beg him to be 
mereiful.” 

Not being a professor of the noble art 
of self-defence, highly honoured in France 
under the name of “la boxe,” though 
only covertly appreciated in England 
under the name of boxing, I cannot give 
such an account of this fight as would 
ensure me the ollice of reporter to Be//'s 
Life, or any other sporting journal. 1 
shall therefore only attempt to describe 
what may be called the moral aspect of 
the question. 

The right was evidently on the side of 
Tom Slingsby, the defender of human 
dignity against overweening, ungentle- 
manly arrogance of birth and rank. But 
in this case .iv// must substantiate rig, 
and for the first few rounds it seemed to 
be pretty evenly balanced. 

At last Tom, to use his own expression, 
‘came to grass,”’ with the blood flowing 
from his nose. Roderick was nearly 
weeping over him, and little Vincent had 
‘0 be held back by force, so strong was 
vis desire to rush to the attack, and 
punish Colville for knocking down his 
friend. 

“It’s nothing—it’s nothing at all,” said 
Tom, cleansing his face, “1 came down 
on purpose ; you'll see he’ll lose his temper 
in the next round, and then he’s done for.”’ 

In fact, Tom returned to the charge 
with sueh a fresh, good-humoured, 
unseathed face, that the Honourable 
Ernest Augustus, whose left eye already 
bore the marks of his opponent’s fist, be- 
came exasperated; and when that de- 
testable plebeian, that vulgar butcher- 
boy actually smiled in his face, he lost 
temper altogether, and began to lay about 
him in a way not warranted by the rules 
of science. ‘The game was in Tom’s 
hands from that moment, and he took 
care to assert his superiority by repeatedly 
tapping the nose of his honourable op- 
ponent, until that unfortunate feature 
was swollen to thrice its natural size. 
Then, having left on his adversary’s right 
eye a memento corresponding to that 
which he already bore on his left, the 
hero of six fights was declared victor in 
the seventh. 

In Sidney Barrington, Tom found a 
very different antagonist. He was a cool- 
headed fellow, who never lost his temper 
when anything was to be gained by keep- 
ing it: and therefore the vse which had 
succeeded so well with the hot-tempered 
Colville, would have been thrown away 
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upon him. Besides this, Barrington was 
the only oneof his schoolfellows for whom 
Tom had felt an unmitigated dislike, ang 
therefore he would not even pretend to 
smile at him, nor give him the satisfac. 
tion of supposing that he had knocked 
him down. He had hated him from the 
moment when he tried to turn poor tittle 
Vincent, then a sickly and sorrowfy] 
child, out of his comfortable place on the 
coach, and expose him to a degree of cold 
which he would have been quite unable 
to support ; and he was right glad to have 
the present opportunity of expressing his 
opinion. 

As the two youths advanced towards 
each other for their first round, all the 
rest held their breath, and looked on in 
speechless anxiety. ‘The sick ones sat 
up, and for a time forgot their dia- 
phragms. Colville, with only half an 
eye to look out of, gazed through that 
small aperture, in dread lest it should 
close before the fight ended. In vain his 
second promised to report exactly every 
blow that was struck, if he would only 
keep both eyes covered with the slices of 
raw beef which Tom, hearing that they 
had neglected to provide themselves with 
any, had sent to him by Vincent Dudley, 
telling the lad that a fallen foe should 
always be treated with courtesy and re- 
spect. 

The utmost that Colville would do was 
to suffer a piece of beef to be fastened 
over his left eye, which was hopelessly 
closed; but the other, he said, he would 
look with, even if he had to hold the lids 
open with his fingers. Was his feeling 
of revenge so strong then against Tom 
for having beaten him, that he could not 
forego the pleasure of seeing him beaten 
in his turn ? 

Quite the contrary. All his hopes and 
wishes were enlisted on Tom’s side; 
“for,” thought he, “ Barrington rides the 
high horse over us all quite enough 
already, and if he thrashesTom Slingsby, 
who has just thrashed seven of the best 
of us, there’ll be no bearing him.” _ 

And why, it may naturally be asked, 
had he no fears of Tom Slingsby, 
the victor, riding Ais high horse over 
them? Because, without any process ol 
reasoning, he instinctively felt that Toms 
nature was far too generous and noble 
to render any such result at all probable ; 
to use his own words, “he was not in the 
habit of mounting a nag of that descrip- 
tion.” . 

Meanwhile, up there in the old will, 
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shere was one fine calm heart, not much 
ised to the excitement of violent emo- 
‘ions, that thumped very vigorously 
against the ample black satin waistcoat, 
as the two young athletes stood for a 
mowent eyeing each other. 

All Barrington’s foppery and affecta- 
tion were put off with his coat and waist- 
coat ; and even his drawl and lisp seemed 
to have disappeared with his silk under- 
shirt and cerulean necktie. He was a 
vear older than om, and had consider- 
ably the advantage over him in height. 
He was formed like a youthful Achilles ; 
aud had been a favourite pupil of a 
“professional gentleman ” of high repute. 

There was, however, a harmony in all 

Tom’s movements, and a perfect balance 
of his broad shoulders and deep chest 
upon his slender loins, that in the opiion 
of the most matured judgmeut among the 
spectators, would ensure him the victory, 
if his scéevce equalled that of his antago- 
nist, and he were not exhausted by his 
previous exertions. However, he looked 
as fresh as when he began; and from the 
very commencement it was plain that 
lus wasno child’s play, but an encounter 
between two young men, whose training 
of eye and muscle would have made either 
‘tormidable opponent to any grown man 
who was not a proficient in the science of 
‘la boxe.” 
_ Dr. Mather wiped the moisture from 
uls bald forehead, and cautiously loosened 
ihe fastenings of the shutter, through a 
crevice of which he watched the scene 
velow. Devoutly did he wish that he had 
exerted his authority to stop the affair 
altogether, for it was assuming a more 
serious aspect than he had anticipated. 
He now also became conscious of a 
certain degree of ridicule that would 
attach to his sudden appearance on the 
scene of action in the avowed character 
ol a spectator, which would be unavoid- 
able if he made his presence known from 
the window of the mill. 

“This isan awkward predicament that 

have placed myself in,” he said to him- 
self, but I must get out of it as best I 
- It is due to that good, brave lad, ‘Tom 
Sungsby, to let him fight his own battle 
lairly out. Yet both he and Barrington 
- uch more formidable fellows than I 
gave them the credit of being, and if I see 
rh harm likely to happen, I must forget 
“© Want of dignity involved in my posi- 
al here, and put a stop to the fight 


And another round having commenced 


his eye was instantly glued to the crevice. 
It was a severe and wel&contested com- 
bat, occupying moretime than all the other 
seven put together. Tom had been down 
frequently, but had received few bruises 
besides a black eye, while Barrington 
showed strong symptoms of giving in. 
Still he struggled to keep up appearances, 
and came up at last with such a reeling 
gait, and his face so swollen and dis- 
ligured, that Roderick called out to his 
second, and remonstrated with him for 
ullowing “his man” to strive against all 
hope. 

“Give it up! Give it up! you’re 
beaten, Barrington; why don’t you own 
it ¥” cried several voices. 

‘This one round,” gasped Barrington, 
“only this one! i must fight this one!” 
There was a slight movement of the 
shutter, aud something glittering fell 
from it into the nettles that grew be- 
neath. No eye but Tom’s beheld it, and 
few besides his, if they had seen it, could 
have recognised it, in its rapid transit, as 
Dr. Mather’s gold eye-glass. 

‘Let him come on,” said Tom, with 
his face turned towards the mill, so that 
his words would be heard there, ‘ Vil not 
hurt him.” 

In a very few minutes loud shouts pro- 
claimed that ‘tom was victorious. ‘The 
ring was broken, and all crowded eagerly 
round the hero, anxious to shake lus hand, 
and congratulate him. But ‘lom received 
them very curtly, and told them they 
would be better employed in helping 
those who were hurt. He set the ex- 
ample by attending carefully to Barring- 
ton; then turned lis attention to Colville, 
who rather surprised him by expressing 
his great satisfaction at his victory, and 
afterwards shook hands {with the other 
six, inquired kindly into the state of their 
sensations, and received from all of them 
congratulations as warm as though he 
had not knocked ¢hem down at all. 

As for Tom himself, excepting the 


-black eye-which he seemed to take very 


much as a matter of course, he was not 
much the worse for what Roderick, who 
was now in the most extravagant spirits, 
insisted on calling his octangular duel. 
He even offered to assist mm carrying 
Barrington back to the house ; but pos- 
sibly there was a little bit of bravado 
under that proposal, as he must have 
known it would not be accepted. 

‘And now,” said Tom—and at the 
sound of his voice all were hushed to 
hear himn—‘I niust go and make a clean 
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breast of it to Dr. Mather. I should not 
like it to get to his ears by any other 
means.” 

“You wont go with that black eye, 
will you, ‘Tom ?” exclaimed one. 

“What does that matter 2” responded 
Vincent ; ‘‘ Mather must see it to-morrow 
if ‘l'om managed to hide it to-day. And as 
it has to be done, I should say the sooner 
it was over the better.” 

“You'll be a man, if you live long 
enough, my boy,” said Tom, laying his 
land approvingly on the little fellow’s 
lead. ‘*You hear what little Vin. says. 
He has answered exactly as I should. 
Remember I shall tell the doctor every- 
thing from beginning to end; so if any 
of you like to go with me and see that I 
tell fair, come along.” 

None, however, could summon courage 

to face the doctor, though Vincent Dudley 
suggested that if they thought him old 
enough to act as their representative, he 
was quite willing to undertake the office. 
‘This was declined with laughter, but not 
iil-naturedly, for Vineent was known to 
he an especial profégé of Tom Slingsby’s, 
and no one now would venture to offend 
hirn. 
At length Roderick volunteered, as 
‘Tom was desirous that some one should 
xecompany him, so that there should be 
no question on any future occasion as to 
whether he had, even in the slightest 
degree, misrepresented the affair in his 
narration, 

While resuming his upper clothing 
‘om retired to the shade of the windmill, 
und having flung some articles upon the 
nettles that grew beneath the wall, con- 
trived, in taking them up, to secure Dr. 
Mather’s eve-glass, and slip it unnoticed 
into his pocket. Then having completed 
his toilette he left the scene of lus vic- 
tories, amid the plaudits of his admiring 
schoolfellows., 

“Is it not queer,” said he, as he walked 
sway leaning on Roderick’s arm, “ is it 
not queer to observe how these fellows 
veer round like weathercocks in the 
changing wind of prosperity? Only yes- 
terday—and I could scarcely get them to 
lear me say a word in my own defence. 
To-day, because success has smiled upon 
ine, they are hushed as mice to hear any 
commonplace remark that L may utter.” 

‘It is not only because you have been 
successful, Tom,” said Roderick, “but 
because you have deserved success, and 
have shown yourself brave, skilful, plucky 
and generous.” 
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“Well done !—well done!” exclaimed 
Tom; “what between these fellows in. 
spiring me with a contempt for humanity 
and you praising me so much beyond my 
deserts, 1 shall become a nice young man 
to live with by-and-bye. Upon my 
honour, Roderick, I begin to feel my 
punishment now. I am getting horribly 
sore and stiff, and I shall be heartily 
clad when our interview with Dr. Mather 
is over.” 

When they reached the house Tom lay 
down on a bench in the school-room, 
while Roderick went to ask if the doctor 
could see them. He soon came back 
with the reply from Mrs. Mather that 
the doctor was out walking, but she 
would inform him of their request as 
soon as he returned. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
DOES PENANCE, 


Iv was nearly half an hour before the 
two friends were summoned to the doc- 
tor’s study, for the good old gentleman 
had required some time carefully to 
digest the difficult matter which he knew 
they were about to lay before him. 

“Well, young gentlemen, what have 
you to say to me?” he inquired, looking 
up from a letter that he was writing. 
“Good heavens! Mr. Slingsby! Have 
you met with an accident ?” 
~ He said this with such well-acted sur 
prise that Tom could hardly refrain from 
laughing. . 

“No, sir; [ve been fighting,” was 
Tom’s modest reply. 

“Are you not aware, sir,” said the 
doctor, sternly, “that fighting is strictly 
prohibited by the rules of this establish- 
ment ?” ; 

“Tam, sir; and therefore, as 1t was 4 
case of great urgency, I managed to get 
it all over at once, so as not to be obliged 
to disobey your special and personal 
commands, ‘as well as the standing 
order.” 

‘Well, sir, what more have you to 
say?’ asked Dr. Mather, in a tone 0 
great displeasure. 

“Only this, sir,” replied Tom, nothing 
abashed, “ that I am desirous of relating 
to you the whole affair, and Mr. Thorburn 
will bear witness to the correctness ° 
my statement, and to announce myst 
ready to submit to whatever punishment 
you may think proper to inflict.” 


“Well—proceed. But you look pale. 


TOM 
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You had better sit down,” said the doctor, 
starting up; then resuming his seat, he 
ointed to a sideboard, and added, 
“Give him a glass of wine, Mr. Thor- 
burn.” 

Revived by the draught, Tom brietly 
but distinctly related the provocation he 
had received, and the retribution he had 
exacted. 

“Tt appears to me, said Dr. Mather, 
at the conclusion of this recital, “ that 
you had a much more simple means of 
stopping the mouths of those who up- 
braided you with low birth on your father’s 
side, by telling them to what family your 
mother belongs.” 

“No, sir, pardon me,” said Tom, 
hastily, and in what might almost be 
taken for a tone of reproof, “I would not 
bring my mother’s name forward in such 
a question.” 

“T honour your feeling, Mr. Slingsby,” 
said the doctor, warmly ; “ but it strikes 
me, sir, that you have dwelt much more mi- 
nutely upon the occurrences of yesterday, 
when you received the affront, than upon 
those of to-day, when you revenged it. 
How 1s that?” 

“Will you be so kind, sir, before I 
answer that question, as to tell me what 
punishment I am to undergo ?” 

“You are really a very singular young 
man,” said the doctor, quite amused, 
“Yes, I will tell you. You must absent 
yourself from the school for the space of 
a week, or longer, if necessary, for the 
restoration of your face to its ordinary 
appearance. Suitable quarters will be 
provided for you. And now, perhaps, 
you will be so obliging as to answer my 
question.” 

“Tt was simply, sir, because I had 
reason to believe you were already ac- 
quainted with the occurrences of to-day,” 
said Tom, laying the doctor’s eye-glass 
on the table, unseen by Roderick; “and 
if my conjecture were correct, the repe- 
tition would only prove wearisome.” 

“Humph!—ha!”? said the doctor, 
looking rather comically confused. “ But 
why did you want to know your punish- 
ment before you told me this ?” 

“Tt might have had the appearance of 
trying to influence your judgment, that’s 
all, sir.” 

“Strange lad!—strange lad!” muttered 
Dr. Mather; “and you, Mr. Thorburn, 
what share have you had in this sad 

usiness ?” 

“T have aided and abetted Tom to the 
utmost of my power, sir; and I would 
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have shared the fight with him if he 
would have permitted it.” 

“Well,—Pll not take the will for the 
deed, and punish you for being willing to 
fight. But you must be careful for the 
future to keep clear of these disturbances. 
You are pardoned for your share, Mr. 
Thorburn.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Roderick. 

* And there is that little fellow, Vincent 
Dudley,” continued Dr. Mather; “some 
one told me that de was anxious to fight! 
When he came here only eighteen months 
ago, he was a poor, sickly, nervous, timid 
little creature, more like a delicate gir! 
than a boy, and now he talks of fighting! 
What have you been doing to the child ?” 

“It’s my doing, sir,” answered ‘l'om, 
with an air and tone of great self-ap- 
proval. ‘I have only cultivated his 
natural abilities. He was sickly and 
miserable because he had lost both his 
parents in India, and had been very ill 
during the voyage to England; and he 
was nervous because he had been fright- 
ened by stupid ghost stories. He is still 
very small—that’s a thing that can’t be 
helped, but he is full of fun, and as plucky 
as a game terrier.” 

“] must certainly compliment you on 
your system of training, Mr. Slingsby ; 
or I should say, of physical education,” 
said the doctor, correcting the too pro- 
fessional expression that had escaped his 
lips; then making an effort to discard 
the genial friendly manner that had been 
gradually stealing over him, and to assume 
the more magisterial air suited to his posi- 
tion, he added, “the place of your tem- 
porary retirement, or rustication, as it is 
called at college, will be made known to 
you this evening; and till then I request 
you to keep your room. It would not be 
seemly nor decent to exhibit yourself in 
public in your present condition.” 

‘Certainly, sir,” said Tom, “ whatever 
you wish | will strictly attend to. It is 
the least I can do to compensate for my 
past infraction of your rules.” 

“You may retire, Mr. Slingsby,” said 
the doctor, coughing behind his hand to 
hide a smile that would neverthieless 
twinkle in his merry eye. Tom bowed 
and withdrew. 

‘Shall I tell Barrington and Colville 
what punishment they are to have, sir?”’ 
demanded Roderick. 

“ Poor fellows, they have had punishi- 
ment enough, I think,” answered Dr. 
Mather, forgetting that he was betraying 
an unaccountably accurate knowledge of 
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the events of the day ; ‘fas they were not 
the challengers in this unfortunate busi- 
ness, I shall not condemn them to any 
further retirement than that of their own 
rooms, till they have recovered their 
usual appearance. However, I will send 
them that intimation officially.” 

«Thank you, sir,” said Roderick. “Is 
there any objection, sir, to me or another 
or two of Tom’s friends, going {to his 
room this evening ?”’ 

«No, no, certainly not, no objection,” 
said the kind doctor. ‘ No objection to 
two or three at a time, but not a general 
assembly of the whole school, if you 
please.”’ 

Roderick bowed himself out. 

“Tm glad you asked leave to come to 
my room,” said Tom; “I wished it, but 
did not like to ask any favour after he 
had been so uncommonly kind. Didn’t I 
tell you he was a brick ?”’ 

“And you were quite right, Tom; he 
is a brick. But there’s one thing I don’t 
understand—he seemed to know some 
particulars that you had not mentioned : 
for instance, one would almost suppose 
he had seen the others, for he knew how 
much they were damaged. I think some 
one had been beforehand with you, and 
described them very minutely.” 

“That may be,” said Tom; “ but it’s 
a subject that I could not inquire into, of 
course. I’m glad those other fellows 
have got off with no more than what I 
gave them, for that was enough in all 
conscience. It is quite right that I 
should have a penance to perform, because 
I was the aggressor as far as the fighting 
went, and I dare say I shall manage to 
get over the time of my rustication 
without being moped to death. I'll take 
some books with me, and [’ll write a long 
letter to my governor and tell him all 
about this fight; it will do his heart 
good.” 

The brave boy went on talking cheer- 
fully as he progressed slowly and pain- 
fully towards his room, for his limbs had 
become very stiff after resting; but it 
was some time before Roderick Tearnt the 
incident of Dr. Mather’s gold eye-class. 

“Now,” said Tom, throwing himself 
on his bed, ‘‘just go sand tell cooky I 
want her.” ; 

The cook, a good-natured middle-aged 
woman, with whom Tom was an especial 
favourite, answered his summons without 
delay, and began to ery when she beheld 
his disfigured face. She had heard of 
What had happened, but did not expect 
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to see his dear, beantiful eye in that 
state. 

‘Be quiet, you silly woman ! — Jt’s 
nothing. I did not send for you to ore 
overme. I want something done before 
I go, and I don’t know how soon that 
may be.” 

“Going!— Going away!” cried the 
cook. ‘Oh dear!—oh dear! and Pm 
sure you weren’t in the wrong!” 

“There now! At it again! Do sto 
now, there’s a good soul! I’m not going 
away altogether, but only for a few days 
or a week, till my eye gets right. Now 
attend, and get me what I want.” 

He gave her some particular directions, 
in obedience to which she went several 
times up and down the back stairs, bring- 
ing various articles in a covered basket, 
and finally a large stone pitcher, half full 
of hot water. ‘Then she and Roderick, 
under Tom’s direction, set to work with 
lemons, sugar, and the contents of sundry 
bottles, which they poured into the 
pitcher before-mentioned. Tom, after 
sipping a teaspoonful, pronounced it “a 
capital brew,” but as it would not be 
right for him to drink it, he requested 
cook to make him some lemonade. While 
she was doing so, voices were heard at the 
door, and Roderick had only just time to 
hide the pitcher when one of the ushers 
entered, accompanied by a surgeon. 

* What a strong smell of lemons!” 
remarked the latter, after feeling Tom’s 
pulse, and pronouncing him rather fe- 
verish. 

‘Tam making Master Slingsby some 
lemonade, sir,”’ said the cook, demurely. 

“The best thing for him,” said the 
surgeon. 

“T think there is a smell of rum or 
brandy, too,” said the usher, sniffing the 
air. 

“Oh! a little drop of spirit is the 
finest thing in the world for a bruise, 
sir,” exclaimed the cook, with an imper- 
turbable countenance. 

“Well, well,” said the surgeon, smil- 
ing, “ apply it to your bruises, but dont 
put any into your mouth.” 

“Trust me for that, sir,” replied Tom ; 
none of it shall go into my mouth. By- 
the-bye, cook, there was some lemonade 
that got some spirit spilt into it some- 
how; that, you know, which I sal 
must not drink. If you have not taken 
it away, fetch a couple of glasses, am 
ask these gentlemen to taste it. I dont 
know whether you will like it, but 1 
thought it seemed very nice stuff,” he 
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added, with an assumption of boyish 
simplicity that nearly threw Roderick 
‘ato fits of laughter. 

« [ye got a glass here that I brought 
up for you to drink your lemonade out 
of, Master Tom,” said the cook, in a 
coice that was tremulous from fear ; “ and 
here’s another that I brought up in case 
cou had any medicine to take. I suppose 
these will do as well as if I fetched them 
on purpose.” 

She stood so as to conceal the pitcher 
with her dress while she filled the glasses, 
and then, with a rather pale face, pre- 
sented them to the visitors. 

« This is uncommonly nice,” observed 
the usher, draining his glass. 

“The most successful mistake I ever 
met with,” said the surgeon, with a very 
comical twinkle in his eye; “ have you 
any more of it?” 

“T think there is a little drop, sir,” 
replied the cook, in accents of despair, 
while Roderick was seized with a fit of 
coughing that threatened to choke him, 

“Steady! steady!” cried the surgeon. 
“Why, what’s amiss with you?” 

“Caught cold—no; swallowed some- 
thing!” stammered Roderick. 

“Ah! well, you'll get right without 
my help. As for you, young gentleman,” 
turning to Tom, “all that you want is a 
little time to recover your beauty. I 
need not visit you again, but if you make 
any more such mistakes when you brew 
lemonade again,” and he set down his 
glass, “ don’t forget to send for me.” 

“Oh! Master Tom!” cried the cook, 
dropping into a chair as soon as they 
were gone, “oh! how could you? You 
are the most venturesome young gentle- 
man I ever met with! When you told 
me to pour out them glasses of punch, 
my heart fairly jumped into my mouth! 
and then, when Mr. Smith asked for some 
more, I thought that drop I must!” 

“Take a glass of punch yourself, 
cooky,” replied Tom, “ and perhaps it will 
wash your heart back into its right place. 


But take care you don’t bite it while it~ 


remains in your mouth.” 

“Lor! Master Tom, you are so funny !” 
sald cook, obeying his present orders as 
Impueitly as she had done the rest, and 
seeming revived by the moderate pota- 
tton—“ and then Master Thorburn to go 
Off so!” 

“I thought I deserved great credit for 
not going off much more,” said Roderick. 


“e . 
And now to business. Where’s the 
cake ¢ 
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“ Here it is,” said the cook, pulling 
——— plumeake from ae the 
ed. 

“ Then cut it up while I go for some of 
the fellows. Who shall come first, Tom 2” 

“‘ Those who express the greatest wish 
to see me before they know anything 
about the punch.” a 

Three at a time, in order to keep within 
Dr. Mather’s rule, Tom received visits 
from all his schoolfellows, and regaled 
them on the dainties prepared for them: 
and few among them there were who did 
not ask him to give them lessons in 
boxing, and, strange to say, the most 
earnest of these suppliants were the six 
whom he had so summarily disabled. 

The next morning Tom was sent in a 
gig to the place of his banishment. It 
was a large farmhouse, about ten miles 
from Dr. Mather’s academy, belonging to 
a jolly old man with a numerous family 
of sons, from eighteen to thirty years of 
age, all living with him, and all, like 
himself, passionately fond of field sports. 
The fame of their visitor’s achievements 
had gone before him, and so far from 
running any risk of being moped to 
death, Tom found himself welcomed asa 
hero, and all the young men anxious for 
a little instruction in that noble art of 
self-defence, in which they supposed their 
guest must be a thorough proficient. So, 
what with boxing lessons, riding, fish- 
ing, boating, and every kind of amuse- 
ment that the neighbourhood afforded, 
Tom Slingsby’s term of banishment passed 
by with such agreeable rapidity, that the 
letter to his “ governor” was not written 
till after his return to school. 

Much more heavily did the time hang 
on the hands of Barrington and Colville ; 
for though nominally let off without 
punishment, they were condemned, for 
appearance sake, to a term of solitary 
confinement, enlivened only by the occa- 
sional visits of some of their school- 
fellows. 

However, as they had attained their 
supremacy by tyranny and bullying, and 
not by their good qualities, the greater 
part of the boys were too intent upon 
enjoying the freedom allowed by their 
absence, to pay them any particular at- 
tention, and it was not till they had had 
a whole day of calm reflection, or what- 
ever else it might be in which they em- 
ployed themselves, that they each received 
a visit from Roderick, with whom they 
had never been on very good terms, but 
who, finding that they were neglected by 













































































































their own party, generously forgot old 
feuds, and went up to see whether he 
could be of service to them. 

Afterwards, as the bearer of some books 
from Roderick, came little Vincent Dud- 
ley, and proffered Ais kind attentions in 
so manly and independent a way, that it 
was impossible to receive him otherwise 
than as a gentleman and an equal ; indeed, 
they knew by experience that they could 
do nothing with Vincent on any other 
ternis. 

As soon as Barrington and Colville 
had recovered their usual appearance, 
Dr. Mather concluded that Tom would 
also be presentable, and recalled him from 
banishment. His face, however—whether 
it were that the blows he had received had 
been less severe, or that his flesh being 
healthier had recovered sooner, or that 
the constant exercise in the open air had 
aided in restoring it—had resumed its 
usual aspect some days before his recall. 

« But,” said he to Roderick, to whom 
alone he confided a full account of what 
had happened during his stay at Farmer 
Luscombe’s, “as 1 was to remain till 
sent for, | thought it best to obey orders 
implicitly. It was no great hardship 
either.” 

“Vlad you no compunctions of con- 
science,” asked Roderick, ‘fat turning 
your penance into such a regular jollifi- 
cation >” 

“ Not a bit of it. The morning that 
I left, the doctor spoke a few words to 
me, and after lecturing me a little on 
the impropriety of pugilistic encounters, 
and the consequent interruption in the 
studies of three of the foremost pupils 
in the school; and then recommending 
me to reflect seriously on what he had 
said, he dismissed me with quite a 
paternal blessing, and told me not to 
consider myself under such severe cen- 
sure that 1 must refrain from enjoying 
any little amusements that the farm 
might afford. When I got there, I found 
that he had sent his man over there the 
evening before, to make arrangements 
with Mrs. Luscombe for receiving one of 
the young gentlemen who had met with an 
accident. But John told them the whole 
affair from beginning to end, as weil as he 
knew it himself, and there they were all 
ready to sing, ‘ See the conquering hero 
comes,’ aS soon as I made my appearance, 
It was a jolly time, and no mistake!” 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


MRS. THORBURN IS DESIROUS oF pjg 
TINGUISHING HERSELF AS A cp, 
RIOTEER. AN ACCIDENT THAT occyRs 


IN CONSEQUENCE, FELICIA RECOVERS 
HER SPEECH, , 


Wute Roderick, flushed with excite. 
ment, was fully convinced that his friend 
Tom’s octangular duel was the one most 
momentous event then transacting under 
the sun, some incidents were occurrj 
at Thorsghyll that were destined to exert 
a far more powerful influence over his 
future life. 

It happened that a gentleman named 
De Lacey had recently purchased ap 
estate in the neighbourhood of Thors. 
ghyll Chase, and his wife, who was 
newly married and very handsome, drove 
about the country in a pretty little park 
phaeton, with a pair of mouse-coloured 
— A tiny groom, in boots and 

uckskins, sat behind, looking very im- 
portant ; and a “lovely” French poodle, 
rolled up on the seat beside lier, gave 
her very much the appearance of having 
brought away a door-mat by mistake. 

Mrs. Thorburn no sooner belild this 
dashing little equipage, than she was 
seized with an intense desire to have one 
of her own, that should excel it in style 
and elegance. It was in vain that Mr. 
Thorburn represented to her that she 
would run great risks, as she had never 
been accustomed to drive. She said she 
could easily learn, and made so many 
promises to be exceedingly cautious, and 
importuned him so strongly to yield to 
her wishes, that he at last, very re- 
luctantly, despatched a trusty agent to 
London to effect the requisite purchase ; 
and the vain woman found herself in 
possession of a phaeton, far more elegant 
than her rival’s, and a pair of cream- 
coloured ponies, in comparison with which 
the pretty little mice shrunk into insignl- 
ficance. RP 

Mr. Thorburn had the ponies tried in 
his own presence, and atiter requesting 
her to take her first drives in company 
with the coachman, who would give her 
the requisite instruction, he retired to 
his library, aud forgot all about the 
matter. : 

The lady appreciated the value of this 
advice, and followed it strictly ; but these 
preliminary drives were confined to the 
park, a district. which otherwise she never 
visited, except with company, when she 
enlarged upon the delightful solitary 
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eambles that she so often took amid 
ose romantic scenes, lost to everything 
but the charms of nature. 

It was a singular fact, however, that 
the gamekeepers, though they often saw 
the quiet, dark, gliding figure of Felicia 
wandering about at daybreak, mages 
wild flowers, or watching the sun rise, ha 
never once beheld the far bulkier form of 
\rs. Thorburn in any of the haunts to 
which she was so partial. 

When the lady considered herself a 
sufticiently skilful charioteer to take the 
reis entirely into her own hands, she com- 
meuced a round of visits for the purpose 
of exhibiting at once her new equipage, 
aud her new accomplishment. Mabel 
ould sometimes accompany her on horse- 
back, if the people she was going to see 
occupied a place in the young lady’s not 
very extensive catalogue of favourites ; 
and her stepmother was always glad of 
this addition, as she was far too good a 
judge not to be fully aware that the pre- 
sence of a pretty, graceful, golden-haired 
girl, on a splendid thorough-bred mare, 
greatly enhanced the interest of the 
tableux, of which she was still, in her 
own opinion at least, the central figure. 

On the very day when, some forty 
miles off, at Dr. Mather’s school, the 
celebrated fight was taking place, Mrs. 
Thorburn set off on a visit to the Westons, 
to whom she had not yet exhibited her 
néw plaything. Little Miss Weston was 
now Mrs. Horton, and a widow, and with 
her two children resided with her parents. 
These children were great pets of Mabel’s, 
aud consequently it needed no second in- 
vitation to induce her to form one of the 
party, though her half-sister, Angélique, 
was to occupy the place of the door-mat, 
aud the amiable Edward was to ride his 
pony beside her, 

Mabel did not much love any of her 
stepmother’s children, who were all, in 
er estimation, miserably spoiled and in- 
sullerably vain and conceited; yet she 

ed sometimes to ride out with Edward, 


that she might torment him about his bad- 


horsemanship, for it seemed to be an utter 
impossibility for him to acquire a steady 
seat in the saddle. The fact was, that 
the epileptic fits into which his mother 
and nurse had frightened him had made 

i SO nervous and timid that he actually 
sacked the courage necessary to make 
“uma good rider. But Mabel, yet little 
Hore than a child, knew nothing of this, 
and looked upon his want of courage as 
an — of effeminacy, the result of 
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over-pampering ; and it would be difficult 
to say at how early an age such qualities 
in one of the opposite sex do not inspire 
the female inind with contempt. 

The gay little cortéye swept down the 
ark; Mabel every now and then chal- 
enging Edward to leap this little brook, 

or that little fence, and Edward always 
very dutifully obeying his mother’s pro- 
hibitions against any attempt of the kind. 

Mrs. Thorburn drove carefully, for she 
was fully alive to the fact of her darling 
Angélique being by her side, and, to 
speak the truth, no mother could be more 
fond, as well as more proud of her chil- 
dren than she was. 

But there was a passion in her heart 
stronger than even maternal love and 
caution. 

As they approached the park gates, 
Mrs. De Lacy drove past at a rapid pace 
towards the village, the same direction in 
which they were going. She bowed in 
passing, but did not abate her speed—nay, 
if anything, seemed to increase it. An 
angry flush suffused Mrs. Thorburn’s 
cheeks, which Mabel watched with con- 
siderable amusement. The fair charioteer 
cleared the gates carefully, but once in 
the high road, she whipped on her ponies 
in the hope of overtaking her rival, or at 
least of showing the gaping villagers that 
she could drive as fast as Mrs. De 
Lacy. It was nothing to her that the 
off pony was trotting and the near one 
was cantering; it was nothing to her 
that the lines left by her wheels rambled 
strangely from one side of the road to the 
other; or that the mischief-loving Mabel, 
under pretence of gathering a wild rose 
from the hedge, stopped behind to have 
her laugh out; or that the rustics, 
among whom she was not at all popular, 
watched her with covert contempt. She 
was getting fast over the ground, which 
was enough for her; and as for spoiling 
her ponies’ paces, she would only have 
laughed at such an idea, and asked super- 
ciliously, “‘ What’s de differ ?” 

Mabel was following slowly while she 
fixed the wild roses in her bosom, when a 
loud shriek, followed by confused cries in 
many voices, caused her to dash hastily 
forward. 

In her eccentric ‘movements, Mrs. 
Thorburn had knocked down an old 
woman, and driven over her. Several 
persons had surrounded the poor old 
creature and raised her from the ground ; 
but though she was able to stand, she 
seemed to be sadly shaken, ~ her head 
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and face were cut and bleeding. Mrs. 
Thorburn had stopped her ponies, and 
was sitting still in the carriage, crying out 
in the greatest alarm, and insisting on 
being told immediately the extent of the 
poor woman’s injuries, which no one 
present seemed capable of stating cor- 
rectly, for while one asserted that she 
was in the agonies of death, another as 
confidently affirmed that she had got a 
shake and a scratch, and nothing more. 

Mabel was off her horse in a moment. 
With her own handkerchief she gently 
wiped the blood from the old woman’s 
eyes, while she ‘inquired kindly concern- 
ing the hurt she had received. 

“Troth, and I canna just tell,” replied 
the old woman, in a broad Scotch accent ; 
“ma wee shakit, an’ my heed just dings 
like a mill; but if it?s nae waur than a 
erackit crown, I’ll no dee o’ that, ’m 
thinking. Eh, sirs! but you’re a winsome 
young leddy! No like that ither ane that 
gaes skelpin fra the tae side o’ the way 
till the tither an if she were fou!” 

And she cast indignant glances towards 
the author of her disaster, and then be- 
coming faint, she closed her eyes and 
sank back in the arms of the man who 
was supporting her. 

“Where does she live ?” asked Mabel. 

*‘She’s a stranger here, miss,” replied 
several voices. 

“Then take her to the inn,” said the 
young lady; “or stay—Mrs. Baker’s is 
nearer, and [’m sure she will not refuse 
to take her in. Papa will pay all ex- 
— of course. And somebody fetch 

r. Gilehrist.” 

They were just about to carry the poor 
woman to Mrs. Baker’s when another 
person joined the group, which by this 
time amounted to twenty or thirty people. 
This was no other than the village black- 
smith. He came upon the scene by the 
same road that Mrs. Thorburn had fol- 
lowed, and being rather short, he could 
not see that lady or her carriage over the 
heads of a crowd of taller persons. 
Well, what’s the row?” he shouted, 
in his stentorian voice, as he came up. 
“‘ Has Jim Styles been and pitched hisself 
out o’ his shay-cart at last? I lichted 
upon the marks of his wheels just this 
side of the Chase gates, rollicking from 
one hedge to t’other. ‘That’s nobody’s 
sign but Jim Styles’s,’ says I to myself 
‘and Lord help anybody as comes across 
him if they don’t happen to have stronger 
wheels and a stronger nag than his’n,’ 

. av what mischic® hac he done ?” 
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The honest blacksmith had : 
his speech, regardless of the ihe? a 
signs of those nearest to him; but whe 
he had elbowed his way through the 
crowd, and saw at a glance the anna, 
rently lifeless body of the old ton.nd 
being borne away in one direction, and 
close before him Mrs. Thorburn, looki 
very heated and angry, while two friends 
whispered, “ “T'was the lady knocked her 
down,” and, “ T'was the French madam 
did it,” the poor fellow lost all presence 
of mind, and the only thing that he could 
think uf doing in the emergency was to 
pull off his hat, perform a series of 
scraping bows, and reiterate apologies in 
the abstract. 

“What do you apologize to me for? 
What have you done?” demanded the 
lady, her lips and nostrils quivering with 
indignation. 

“Oh, my lady!” blundered out the 
blacksmith, disregarding the friendly 
twitch at his coat-tail, and the whispered 
caution, “ Keep quiet,” of the more quick- 
witted shoemaker, “I couldn’t tell your 
ladyship’s wheel-marks from any others, 
and when I see them going zig-zagging 
along the road this a-ways,” and he de- 
scribed their course with his hand, “ why, 
I made sure they must be Jim Styles’s, 
though it is rather early in the day for 
him to be drunk, too.” 

“You impertinent man!” screamed 
Mrs. Thorburn, “do you mean to say I’m 
drunk ?” 

“Oh, Lord, no! oh, dear, no, my lady!” 
stammered the poor fellow, in a state of 
pitiable confusion, ‘ only the wheels, you 
see, going all sorts of ways about the road 
made me think they was Jim Styles’s.” 

“T know noting about your Jim Style, 
and I drive de way I like,” replied the 
lady, in a tone that was intended to be 
dignified, but which savoured rather more 
of conceit. “Thomass,” she added, to 
her groom, “go and tell Miss Mabel dat 
she keep me waiting all dis time.” 

Thomas did her bidding, and imme- 
diately returned, saying that Miss Mabel 
begged her not to wait any longer, 4, 
after seeing that the old woman was pro 
perly attended to, she should return home. 

“Oh, what manner! Oh, what English 
manner!” exclaimed Mrs. Thorburn, 2 
accents of compassionate contempt. 
“Here, take dis sovereign to de 
woman, and tell Miss Mabel I expect her 
not to break up de party.” 

“1f you please, ma’am,” said the lad, 
returning with the sovereign in his hand, 
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«the old Scotchwoman says she does 
not want money; and Miss Mabel says, 
ma’am, that she could not go visiting 
<< * fine sentimentalitie!” sneered 
the lady, “but she shall pay for it. I 
tell her fader how she behave; and I 
nevair, nevair, xevair take her out again! 
Put dat sovereign in your own pocket, 
Thomass, and get into your place. Ah, 
my beauty! my Angélique! you would 
not behave like Mabel, would you ?” 

“No, indeed, mamma,” replied the 
little sprig of propriety, “it’s so rude, 
isn’t it, to leave the party after it is 
made ?” 

“My sweet angel!” cried the doting 
mother, in tones of rapture; “so young 
as you are, and yet you perceive dat! 
Dere are some people wid such nice per- 
ception of what is correct dat dey are evi- 
dently born for society, and my Angélique 
is one of dose born lady! Nevair forget, 
my child, dat nobody can do a worse ting 
dan make a faute against etiquette !” 

While Mrs. Thorburn discoursed elo- 
quently upon the various duties com- 
prised in a strict observance of etiquette, 
Mabel was actively performing the very 
inferior and comparatively vulgar duties 
inculeated by Christian charity. Of course 
she would have shown herself much more 
worthy of her high birth and exalted 
station if she had contented herself with 
giving money to the sufferer, sending for 
the doctor, issuing orders that she 
should be cared for, and then riding off 
to visit her friends. 

But Mabel was young; she knew little 
and cared less about the artificial rules of 
the world ; and had the question occurred 
to her as a point of good breeding, she 
would certainly have maintained—poor 
ignorant child—that the real want of 
politeness would have been shown in aban- 
doning the oldwoman to thecare of others, 
rather than in absenting herself from her 


19? 


Stepmother’s party. Besides, Mabel did_ 


hot think herself of so much importance 
that her presence or absence could make 
any difference when anything so great 
and gorgeous as Mrs. Thorburn was in 
the ascendant. So there she was, flitting 
about the bed on which the old woman 
was laid; cross-examining Dr. Gilchrist 
’s to her chances of recovery, and giving 
iuinute instructions to Mrs. Baker re- 
‘pecting the treatment of her patient ; 
and quite unconscious all the while that 
“ue was committing the greatest error 
‘at it ever falls to the lot of poor human 
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nature to perpetrateviz., a breach of 
etiquette. 

Mrs. Baker was a widow, and kept a 
small stationer’s shop, added to which 
was the circulating library and the post- 
office. It is difficult to say upon what 
grounds she founded certain pretensions 
to gentility. The late Mr. Baker, she 
said, had been in the law. But there 
were some who asserted that he had been 
no further in it than a clerk’s desk in an 
attorney’s office. Then she was fond of 
boasting that she had known much better 
days, and was in fact one of that numerous 
class of persons who ought, if every one 
had their rights, to be riding in their 
carriages, instead of fulfilling whatever 
humble duties may have fallen to their 
lot. By dint of reading the trashy novels 
that filled her shelves, she had picked up 
a quantity of fine words, which she used 
without any regard to their sense, further 
than that suggested by a vague resem- 
blance in sound to those that might be 
correctly used. Her Malapropisms were 
a source of amusement to her educated 
customers; but apart from the small vanity 
in which this foible originated, she was a 
good-hearted, worthy little woman. 

Dr. Gilchrist having assured the young 
lady that no immediate danger threatened 
the aged sufferer, and that, if erysipelas 
did not supervene, she would be well in 
a week, Mabel prepared to depart. 

“ Hey, my bonny wee leddie!” said the 
old woman, when the young lady bade 
her a kind adieu, “gude e’en t’ye, and 
mony thanks for your kindness to a puir 
auld bodie like mysel. Will you just be 
coming here your lane the morn’s morn?” 

“Why should I come alone, Goody ?” 
asked Mabel, whose readings of Scott 
and Burns, as well as an occasional visit 
to the “ Land o’ Cakes,” had made her a 
proficient in its dialect ; “do you not wish 
to see the lady who had the misfortune 
to knock you down ?” 

« Na, na, the stuck-up quean! I want 
na the sight o’ her, wi’ her airs and her 
graces, and aye thinking that a simple 
bodie’s paid for a’ things wi’ a pickle 
siller! But may be I’m wrang to say 
sae till ye. She’ll no be your mither, 
hinnie ?” 

“No,” replied Mabel, “my mother 
died when I was born.” 

“T might ha’ kenned it, I might ha 
kenned it,” said the old woman, looking 
wistfully at Mabel; “ ha’ ye a brither P 

“Yes, a twin brother. And that boy 
on the pony is my half-brother.” 
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“Weel—a’ weel—come again the morn. 
I hae that on my mind that I maun say 
before I dee, though it may grieve ye sair 


to hear it. But, ony gate, tell naebody 


the words I hae spoken till ye the day.” 

Mabel promised, and set off home- 
wards. After passing the park gates 
she quitted the carriage drive, and walked 
her horse slowly along the soft turf, under 
the noble trees that bounded the avenue. 

A strange feeling of sadness overcame 
her usually buoyant spirits—a gloomy 
foreboding of some dire event about to 
happen; and as she rode slowly on, stoop- 
ing forwards in a pensive attitude, with 
her bright golden-yellow hair hanging in 
rich profusion over her shoulders, she 
would have made a pretty study for Lady 
Anne asleep upon her sagacious palfrey. 

She was startled from her reverie by 
the Arab whinnying a soft recognition to 
somebody ; and in a moment after, Felicia 
emerged from among the trees and came 
up to her. 

Since the death of her father, Felicia 
had held very little communication with 
her cousins. After that sad event, which, 
aided by Mrs. Thorburn’s interference, 
had shaken her reason on its throne, she 
had lost all relish for childish sports, and 
even for anything that would be com- 
monly willed amusement. Yet when she 
recovered her strength, she found quaint 
ee pa of her own in taming the wild 

irds and deer, and in rambling about the 
park, and the surrounding country, She 
appeared to understand English perfectly 
well when it was spoken to her, though 
she had lost the power of uttering a word 
except in her Indian tongue, which she 
used in talking to her dumb favourites. 
She was now atall, slender girl of eighteen, 
though with much of the half-grown 
appearance of four years younger. That, 
however, might be in part owing to her 
dress, which was of the simplest form, 
and invariably dark in colour. 

Mrs. Newton, who superintended her 
wardrobe as well as her food, which she 
would not take in the presence of her 
aunt or cousins, tried repeatedly to in- 
duce her to wear dresses more suitable 
for her age s but she always threw them 
aside, and would wear nothing but plain 
dark clothes of some strong material, for 
any delicate fabric would be torn. to 
pieces in only one of her rambles. An 
abundance of long, wavy black hair, 
which, when unfastened, reached almost, 
to her knees, was gathered up at the 
back of her head in a careless but pic- 
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turesque fashion, that suited wel] with 
the clear, pale brown of her complexion - 
healthy, but without a trace of the rosy 
glow that had shone through it previous 
to the catastrophe which blighted her 
young existence. Her features were not 
strictly handsome, but a certain wild 
beauty was imparted to them by her large 
soft, melancholy eyes, which were now 
fixed upon her cousin with a yearning 
affection that instantly aroused a corre. 
sponding feeling in Mabel’s bosom. 

** Mabel!” said Felicia, in a low, 
musical voice, though she spoke slowly 
and with apparent difficulty the unaccus. 
tomed language, “ Mabel! what is amiss 
with you? You are not happy.” 

“Oh, my dear cousin!” cried Mabel, 
“how glad I am to hear you speak 
English again |” 

*T could always speak it to sorrow, 
but not to joy,” replied Felicia; “you 
are sorrowful, and therefore I speak to 
you. What makes you sorrowful ?” 

“T have just been with a poor old 
woman who was knocked down and run 
over ; she is not killed, and will perhaps 
be well in a week; but it makes me sad 
to think of her sufferings.” 

“Who drove over her ?” 

« Mrs. Thorburn,” replied Mabel, who 
would never give that lady the name of 
mother. 

“She pretend to drive!” exclaimed 
Felicia, contemptuously ; ‘‘ I saw her go 
along—so !” 

And she illustrated her meaning by 
holding imaginary reins up to her chin, 
and pulling them first one way and then 
the other. 

“Can I do anything for the poor old 
woman, Mabel ?” 

‘No, dear cousin; she has everything 
that she needs. I shall go and see her 
again to-morrow. And now will you not 
come home with me? We will spend the 
evening together, and I will try to amuse 
you. Docome!” 

“No,” replied Felicia, shaking her 
head, sadly; ‘you will be happy as soon 
as you get home. Whenever you are 
sorrowful I will come to you. Besides, 
I am busy here now.” 

“What are you doing ?” asked Mabel, 
who felt some curiosity respecting the 
pursuits of her eccentric cousin. 

“T’ll show you if you wont be fright- 
ened,” said Felicia; “I am tamilg 
snakes, but they are not venomous oués; 
they wont hurt you.” 

She sat down on the grass, and 
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whistled softly, and sang a kind of chant 
n low, sweet tones. Presently two large 
black snakes came gliding towards her, 
-eared their graceful heads, and crept 
into her lap. 

“Oh! how courageous you must be !” 
exclaimed Mabel, feeling rather nervous 
even on the safe elevation of her mare’s 
yack, who also showed some slight signs 
of timidity. ‘Are you sure they wont 
bite vou? See—Zuleika does not quite 
like them. And yet they are pretty 
creatures, too.” 

“T will soon teach Zuleika not to fear 
them; we are very good friends, and she 
will do as I tell her. Kiss me, 
Zuleika !” 

The Arab advanced a few steps, with 
her delicate ears laid back and her nose 
stretched out, to obey the order, though 
her fine full eyes were still intently fixed 
upon the lithe reptiles in Felicia’s lap. 

“Come, now, come!” said the strange 
cirl, turning her face towards Zuleika, 
iuviting her salute. Then she added a 
word or two in Indian, at which the mare 
stepped forward confidently and put her 
soit nose upon Felicia’s mouth. She 
was rewarded with a lump of sugar and 
sundry other marks of approbation, 
during which the snakes were gradually 
introduced to her notice, and she soon 
a to manifest any repugnance to 

em. 

_ “Now, can you not be as brave as 
Zuleika?” asked Felicia, springing from 
the ground ; “ will you not let me lay one 
of them on your lap ?” 

“J—I—think I’d rather not,” stam- 
mered Mabel; and Felicia, with a smile, 
tuned her attention to Zuleika, caress- 
Ing, coaxing, and fondling her, till the 
mare suffered one of the snakes to be 
twisted round her neck. ‘* You may put 
one on my lap, Felicia ; I don’t like to be 
4 coward,” 

She tumed very pale, nevertheless, 
When her cousin lightly placed the living 


coll upon her knee, and instantly with-_ 


rew it. 


, You are a true Thorburn, Mabel,” 
a sald, “for you really have a horror of 
ag creatures, and yet you control it. 
ut I will not impose too severe a trial 
a You must go now; it is getting 
‘ She drew from her bosom as she spoke 
© watch her father had given her. 
¥ hat a beautiful watch !” exclaimed 
te ; “did papa give it to you ?” 
clicia only answered by a wild, half- 
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vacant stare of extreme terror, and utter- 
ing a plaintive cry of anguish, she bounded 
away and was lost in the mazes of the 
trees. 

Mabel looked anxiously after her, but 
forbore to follow her, as she had been 
always told that her cousin must never 
be pursued, even with the kindest inten- 
tions. So, with an additional shade of 
sadness upon her young heart, she turned 
Zuleika’s head homewards. The sound of 
advancing wheels announcing the probable 
return of her stepmother, and having no 
inclination to be diel to ride beside her, 
while she received a sharp lecture from 
Mrs, Thorburn upon her favourite themes 
of propriety and manners, Mabel started 
off at a brisk canter. 

The rapid motion cheered her spirits, 
and as soon as she reached the house 
she sought her father, to tell him that 
Felicia had been talking English. But 
he was gone out upon business that 
detained him till late in the evening, and 
she thus had no opportunity of seeing 
him before the following morning. 





CHAPTER XX. 


EDWARD GIVES A PROOF OF HIS COW- 
ARDICE, MABEL OF HER COURAGE, AND 
MRS. THORBURN OF HER DISSIMULA- 
TION. 


Tue next day, anticipating a summons 
from her stepmother to receive the lecture 
which she had evaded the evening before, 
Mabel easily obtained permission from 
her governess, who now remained with 
her more asa companion than a teacher, 
and paid an early visit to the old Scotch« 
woman. . 

“She has passed a very tranquillized 
night, miss,” said Mrs. Baker, in answer 
to Mabel’s inquiries, “and she is now 

erfectly quintessant. The doctor has 
coms here already, and he says if the en- 
cephalus can be awarded off, there 1s no 
prominent danger of desolation.” 

Mabel went into the room where the 
old woman lay, but finding that she was 
asleep she came gently out again. 

‘When she wakes, tell her I have 
been to see her, Mrs. Baker, and that I 
will come again either this afternoon or 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Tl be sure to tell her so, Miss 
Mabel. She has inquired for you sever 
times incidentally already.” 

“And you'll remember to get what- 
ever the doctor orders for her, com 
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tinued Mabel, “and it seems to me that 
her room is uncomfortably warm. Did 
not Dr. Gilchrist say so ?” 

“Oh! miss, I assure you I keep it as 
cool as I can, conformably. And, after 
all, what is it to the heat out in India ? 
The temperament there, miss, Is some- 
thing beyond consolidation.” 

“‘T know it is very warm in many parts 
of India,” observed Mabel; “were you 
ever there, Mrs. Baker ?” 

“No, miss, not exactually; but I was 
near upon going; and I had a cousin 
who was a hofficer in the harmy that was 
out there for a long time, so I know a 
good deal about it.” 

“‘] suppose your cousin had many 
tales to tell about it when he came 
home ?” 

“Oh! dear, no, miss; he never came 
home, poor fellow,” said the widow, with 
adeep sigh; “he was wounded in the 
Offgone war, and had to be carried up 
the Pimilly mountains in a calipan. But 
it was all of no use; he paid the bills of 
mortality, and went to his last long home 
before ever he had a chance of returning 
to his earthly home in Little Pulteney- 
street. Ah! Miss Mabel, he was my 
first sweetheart, so you mustn’t wonder 
at my shedding the tear of repentance 
over his premature ‘ sarcophagus !’ ” 

* Indeed, I don’t wonder at it at all, 
Mrs. Baker,” replied Mabel, who always 
liumoured the little woman’s bits of senti- 
mentality; “1am sure if I had a sweet- 
heart, and lost him, 1 should ery my eyes 
out.” 

‘‘Ah! miss, may it be long before 
those cerulean orbs are dimmed by the 
waters of misanthropy !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Baker, regarding her with an air of admi- 
ration that nearly made Mabel laugh out- 
right, accustomed as she was to the little 
widow’s oddities of speech and manner. 

“| hope it may be,” she replied, “ for 
1 should not like to be misanthropical. 
Good morning !” 

As Mabel rode homewards she again 
reflected anxiously about the mysterious 
something which the old woman wished 
to communicate to her, and her youthful 
imagination conjured up all kinds of pos- 
sible and ag occurrences to which 
it might relate. At length she settled 
upon the not improbable idea that it 
might be something relating to Felicia’s 
father, of whose tragic fate a few vacue 
rumours had occasionally reached her ears. 
Having decided this point quite to her 
Own satisfaction, she hastened forward 
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that she might be in time to 

— before he went out, and to tel 
ow well and rationally her cous; 

talked to her. : — 

When she approached the library 
usually so still and studious, a confusion 
of sounds fell upon her ears. There were 
loud blubbering sobs, broken by half. 
articulated words, in which she recognised 
the voice of Edward. There were hast 
half-alarmed, half-impatient inquiries in 
her father’s tones as to the cause of the 
disturbance ; but high above all rose the 
shrill, strident voice of Mrs. Thorburn, 
wholly freed from all the pretty lisping, 
caressing accents of her artificial manner, 
and falling on the tympanum with the 
agreeable sensations that are caused by 
the filing of a saw. 

“1 will have dat wicked idiote shut 
up!” were the first words that Mabel 
heard distinctly; “‘where is she? I say 
she shall be shut up! She shall zo go 
about frightening my childer into fit wid 
her nasty way !” 

‘She wanted to kill me—I know she 
did!” blubbered Edward. 

“Dere!” cried his mother, triumph- 
antly ; “you hear, Mr. Tawbon, and you 
see !” 

“T hear and see a great fool of a boy, 
of whom I am heartily ashamed, puling 
and crying like an infant,” _— Mr. 
Thorburn, testily ; ‘and again | ask you 
what is all this uproar about ?” 

“And again I ask you, Mr. Tawbou, 
will you have dat idiote shut up?” 

“ Certainly not till I see a good reason 
for such a step; besides, I have told you 
repeatedly that Felicia is not an idiot. 

“What is she den? She cannot 
speak, she cannot read, she cannot learn; 
what is dat but an idiote ?” 

“You seem wholly to have forgotten 
the terrible event which caused her eccen- 
tricity,” said Mr. Thorburn, gloomily; 
“the poor child must not be judged by 
the same rules as other children; and as 
for shutting her up in a lunatic asylum, 
assure you I feel much more dispos F 
shut Master Edward up, till he leaves © 
crying like a baby.” ” 

“] was just coming to tell you, pap ; 
said Mabel, coming forward, “ that I . 
Felicia in the park yesterday, and she 
talked quite rationally to me. oe 
very kind and very gentle, and spoke te 
anybody else, only rather slowly, as if t t 
a of her tongue were rusty for wa? 
of use.” 


“ Spoke to you !” exclaimed her father; 
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{ am delighted to hear that! Go and 
find her if you can, Mabel, and bring her 
here to answer this charge that Edward 
has against her, if I can discover what it 
js. Edward,” he continued, sternly, as 
Mabe! went on her mission, “unless you 
can command yourself sufficiently to tell 
me in a rational manner what Felicia has 
done, you must go away till you can. 
You, a boy of fourteen, and a Thor- 
burn!— You are a disgrace to the 
name !” 

“Stop, stop!” exclaimed his wife; “‘you 
shall not make one law for dat black girl 
and anoder for your son. Recollect de 
fit dis poor boy have been subject to, Mr. 
Tawbon, and judge him not by de same 
rule as oder childer. Ah! you see I can 
remember what is say to me !” 

“The less you say about the original 
cause of his fits, madam, the better,” re- 
plied Mr. Thorburn, emphasizing his 
words by a look full of meaning; “here 
comes Felicia—how are you, my dear 
child P” 

Felicia started back when she saw Mrs. 
Thorburn; but a few words from Mabel 
reassured her, and with an inclination 
full of natural grace, she passed by the 
object of her terror and dislike, and went 
up to her uncle. 

“How are you, dear uncle ?” she whis- 
pered, as if ashamed of the sound of her 
own voice, 

“Quite well, thank you, my love, and 
very grateful for your kind inquiries,” he 
replied, kissing her. 

“Oh, she’s got them in her pocket 
now!” roared Edward, clinging to his 
mother; “ I see them moving !” 

“Will you be still, sir, or leave the 
toom ?” said his father, sternly; “ what- 
ever your cousin may have in her pocket, 
you may be sure it is nothing that can 
hurt you; and now perhaps you will be 
so good as to tell me what it is that has 
frightened you. Iam tired of hearing 
nothing but this unmeaning outcry.” 

“I have tell you already,’’-said- Mrs. 
Thorburn, trembling with anger and fear , 

dat wicked girl has been frighting him 
wid snake, and now, he say, she have dem 
in her pocket !” 

_. Yes—snakes and vipers,” sobbed 
Edward, “and she tried to make them 
bite me !”? 

Felicia coloured deeply, her eyes 
lashed, her chest heaved, and her lips 
and nostrils quivered; but her tongue 
relused her utterance. 

‘And what were you doing to her?” 
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demanded Mabel, seeing her cousin’s 
dilemma. 

“Miss Mabel!” exclaimed her step- 
mother, “dis is no affair of your! Why 
do you presume to speak ?” 

“1 speak for my cousin, ma’am, be- 
cause she cannot speak for herself,” re- 
plied Mabel, firmly ; “‘ Edward caz speak, 
and yet you speak for him.” 

‘You are very impertinent, miss! and 
I request you to leave de room!” 

Mabel turned towards her father her 
large dark grey eyes, in which the tears of 
offended dignity were fast gathering, and 
reading in his face no confirmation of his 
lady’s imperious command, she quietly 
disregarded it aud kept her place. 

“Now, Edward,” said Mr. Thorburn, 
“are you sufficiently recovered to explain 
the cause of your extraordinary excite- 
ment? And you had better begin by 
saying whether you had done anything to 
provoke Felicia’s anger ?” 

“ Her anger!” muttered Mrs. Thor- 
burn, looking daggers at Felicia. 

“1 was only playing,” said Edward. 

*‘ How were you playing? What were 
you doing ?” asked his father. 

“T don’t know,’’ was the explicit re- 
joinder. ‘I wanted to see what she was 
hiding in her pocket, and then she pulled 
out a lot of vipers and ran after me, and 
tried to make them bite me.” 

“Papa,” said Mabel, observing that 
her cousin looked anxious and excited, 
«‘T think that Felicia could tell you all 
about it if she were alone with you.” 

Felicia looked pleased, and seizing her 
uncle’s hand she drew him into the deep 
recess of one of the windows, which was 
almost like a separate room, for the library 
was in a part of the old building, though 
in the opposite wing to that in which the 
ill-fated steward’s room was situated. 

“JT did not mean to frighten him so 
much, uncle,” said Felicia, in a very low 
voice; “ he teases me whenever he meets 
me, and throws sticks and stones at me. 
And once he killed a little bird that I had 
tamed. And to-day he came when I was 
teaching some tame snakes, and 1 put 
them into my pocket for fear he should 
kill them. Then he threatened to beat 
me with a large stick if I did not show 
him what I had hidden. I could not get 

ast him to run away, as I generally do, 
eat I was in a corner by the wall, so 
I pulled out one snake to show him, and 
he screamed, and dropped his stick, and 
ran away, and I laughed to see that, and 
ran after him with a snake in each hand, 
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only for fun; J did not mean to hurt him, 
nor even to frighten him much, though 
he has often tried to hurt and frighten 
me. 

« And why have you not told me of it? 
I would have prevented his doing so 
again.” 

~ T could not tell you, uncle.” 

“Why not? You can speak very 
well.” 

“But I could not ¢ry to speak till 
yesterday,” replied Felicia; “then, when 
T’saw Mabel looking unhappy, I wanted 
to speak to her, and found that I could.” 

“Mabel unhappy!’ repeated Mr. 
Thorburn, looking hastily towards his 
daughter; “ what made her unhappy ?” 

“She had just been with the poor old 
woman that Mrs. Thorburn’s ponies ran 
over,” said Felicia. 

“Indeed! Was she——” He checked 
himself, reflecting that it would be better 
to obtain his information elsewhere, and 
not to let the children know (for he con- 
sidered even his niece as still a child) 
that Mrs. Thorburn had concealed from 
him an accident which he had little doubt 
had resulted from her unskilful driving. 
**T am most concerned about yourself at 
present, my dear child. Do you know 
that some snakes are venomous, and that 
you would die if they bit you? Snakes 
are not safe playthings.” 

‘““T don’t take adders—I know they 
are poisonous ; but the pretty dark snakes 
are quite harmless, uncle.” 

“Ts it true that you have them with 
you now P” he asked, rather nervously. 

“Yes, uncle,” she replied, retreating 
from him; “are you afraid of them?” 

*“ No, no, not afraid,” he said, with the 
half-smile that was now his nearest ap- 
proach to alaugh; “but Lam not accus- 
tomed to be on familiar terms with 
them. Nevertheless I should like to sec 
one.” 

Felicia immediately drew from her 
pocket a fine specimen of the common 
black snake. Whatever feeling of repug- 
nance Mr. Thorburn might have felt, he 
controlled all outward signs of it; but 
Edward hailed its appearance with a yell 
that frightened the poor snake quite as 
much as its Own appearance had terrified 
him ; and slipping from Felicia’s hands, it 
slid away behind the curtains. 

Mrs. Thorburn jumped upon the table, 
followed by her son. 

r “Ring dat bell, Mabel!” she screamed, 
call de servant! Iwill have dat horrid 
creature kill! Are you satisfy now, Mr, 
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Tawbon, dat dat idiote ought to be shu¢ 
up?” 


But Mr. Thorburn was busily engae 
in searching for the little fugitive, he 


‘Mabel was writhing in fits of lau hter at 


the grotesque attitudes into which terror 
had thrown her stepmother, usually so 
studiously graceful. Felicia, however 
heard her last question, and turned on 
her a quiet, wondering gaze; then, with. 
out bestowing further notice upon her, 
she sat down on the floor and began to 
whistle and call to her missing favourite 
in her soft, outlandish tongue. 

At the sound of her words and the 
plaintive melody that she whistled, two or 
three more snakes raised their graceful 
heads from her pockets, but quickly drew 
back at the sound of the reiterated shrieks 
with which they were greeted by the 
heroic pair upon the table. 

“Miss Mabel!” almost roared Mrs. 
Thorburn, for she had screamed herself 
so hoarse that her voice had acquired 
quite a masculine tone, “ will you leave 
off dat ridiculous laughter, and ring de 
bell, as I order you? Do you want me 
to be murder before your face ?” 

“You look tragic enough to be the 
Goddess of Murder, if there were one,” 
replied the incorrigible Mabel, still 
laughing ; “and when you recover your 
composure, ma’am, you will be glad | did 
not call in the servants to be amused at 
your undignified position. The snakes 
are perfectly harmless, as I will convince 
you.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she 
quietly approached the fugitive snake, 
which her father had just discovered, and 
notwithstanding that her heart beat i 
violent rebellion at the act, she resolutely 
took the creature up in her hands. 

“ Mabel, my child,” said Mr. Thorburn, 
in a low voice, “you had better not 
touch it.” 

“Tam quite safe, papa,” she replied; 
“and I want to give Edward a lesson. 

“Don’t take them near him; remem: 
ber his fits.” 

“Of course I will not, papa,” replied 
the young monitress; “that would be 
useless as well as cruel; and I don’t 
think the poor boy is to blame. He has 
always been either frightened or br 
into what was called good conduct, @ 
nothing better can be expected. Now, 
Edward! you see I am not bitten n0F 
hurt by this pretty little creature, and 
am not afraid of it. You, a boy, oug 
to be more courageous than a girl, yet 
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never saw these creatures till yesterday, 
and then I did not handle them; but I 
jo so now to show you how groundless 
and silly your fears are.” ; 

“[ tank you, Miss Mabel!” cried 
Mrs. Thorburn, making an, elaborate 
mock reverence on the top of the table; 
a performance which caused Mabel to 
laugh again immoderately in spite of her 
not quite subdued nervousness at her new 
playtellow; “I tank you! You intend 
your fine lesson for me also, I see very 
plain, and you are so kind as wish to cure 
me of my silly fear too! I tank you 
very much, and you shall see I nevair 
forget dis insulte !” 

“Thad no intention of insulting you, 
madam,” replied Mabel, mildly; ‘‘ and as 
forgiving you a lesson, I should think 
you were too old for me to teach.” 

“Dere again! Too old! Do you 
hear, Mr. Tawbon ? Do you allow your 
daughter to insulte me? Do you hear 
she call me old ?” 

“J hear and see,” said Mr. Thorburn, 
gravely, “that it is quite time to put an 
end to this ridiculous scene. Edward, 
jump off that table. My dear, allow me 
to assist you. Felicia, and you too Mabel, 
will you promise to bring no more snakes 
into the house ?” 

“Tell him I promise,” whispered 
Felicia, to her cousin; ‘‘ I cannot speak 
before her.” 

“We both promise, papa,” said Mabel. 

“As for you, Edward,” continued his 
father, “I would exact from you a pro- 
mise to desist from your bad habit of 
teasing and tyrannizing over your cousin, 
but I know by sad experience that your 
promises are not to be relied upon. I 
also think I may trust more to the effect 
of your fears, until absence sets the 
matter wholly at rest. Afier the Mid- 
summer holidays you will go to school.” 

“To school!” repeated his wife, in 
alarm. “Oh no, Mr. Tawbon! Let him 
continue to have a tutor at home; he 
get on very well, I assure you.” = 

“Not at all to my satisfaction,” replied 
Mr. Thorburn; “the boy is spoilt and 
made a complete milksop. There seems 
'o be no drop of the fine old Thor- 
burn blood in him. He must go to 
a if only to learn a little manli- 

$8, 

“But, indeed, de -poor boy have been 
‘oO much accustom to de refinement of 
Society, dat all de rough way of school- 
oy would almost kill him.” 

“Then the sooner he goes and tries to 
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survive them, the sooner he will recover 


from the shock; for go he must.” 

“Will you send him to Docteur 
Madder, where Roderick is 2” 

“No. The two boys never agreed 
well at home; and at school it might be 
worse. He shall go to Eton.” 

“Ah, Eton! well, dat is a very aristo- 
cratique school. If he must go, dat is de 
best place.” 

“Mamma,” whispered Edward, “I 
should like to go to Eton; it’s much 


higher than any — school, and | 


shall be able to 
Roderick.” 


ook down upon that 


“Qh fie, you naughty boy!” said his 
mother, smiling approval, however, of 


what she mentally called her son’s high 
spirit. 


“And now, my love,” continued Mr. 
Thorburn, addressing his wife with a 
serious air, “I have a few words to say 
to you alone when the young people are 


eone.” 


~ Mrs. Thorburn might have noticed 
that Felicia, the idiot, as she called her, 
was the first to take this hint that their 
absence was requested. Touching Mabel 
lightly on the arm to call her attention, 
and beckoning her to follow, she stepped 
upon the window sill and jumped down 
into the garden, a distance of about six 


feet. 


“'T’m afraid it’s too high for me,” said 


Mabel, hesitating to spring. 


“No, no, you can jump it easily. 
Make haste before Edward comes. I’ve 


got something to show you.” 

The dread of having Edward for a 
companion decided Mabel at once. She 
leaped down, and alighting safely on the 
soft turf, followed her cousin into the 
thick masses of shrubs that bordered the 


lawn. 


“Oh, what manner! What frightful 


manner for young lady to be teach!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Thorburn, sinking into a 
chair, quite overcome by her emotions, 
“to leave de presence of deir superieur 
widout asking permission or making deir 
obeisance !”’ 

“Tut, tut!” said her husband, 1m- 
patiently; “they went upon my hint 
that I wished to speak with you alone. 
A hint,” he added, with a slight frown, 
‘which Edward does not appear to have 
heard, by the bye.” 

“Edouard,” said on lady, with. the 
rand air of a (stage) queen, “! 
sail for you is retire. Salute your 
parent.” 
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The well-behaved youth advanced at 
the word of command, and with a low 
bow raised his father’s hand to his lips ; 
he then repeated the ceremony with his 
mother, made another artistic reverence 
at the door, and closed it softly behind 
him. 

Mr. Thorburn, who would gladly have 
seen him spring out of the wmdow after 
the girls, leaned back in his chair and 
sighed wearily, while the fond mother, 
after watching her youthful Chesterfield 
with a triumphant eye, exclaimed, “ Dere, 
Mr. Tawbon, is a son you may be proud 
of!” 

“ Possibly,” he replied, “ but he must 
get rid of some of those monkeyish trick 
first.” 

“What do you call monkey trick ?” 
she demanded, perfectly aghast at his 
want of taste and judgment in not ad- 
miring the finished manners which she 
had taken so much trouble to cultivate 
on her son—I cannot say 7%, for it was 
but a surface refinement, and had no 
origin in that innate good feeling with- 
out which mere elegant manners are 
nothing. ‘ Dat boy’s manner would not 
disgrace de Queen’s drawing-room.” 

Mr. ‘Thorburn did not return an im- 
mediate answer. He had moved quietly 
and swiftly to the door, and opening it 
suddenly, caught the paragon youth in 
the act of peeping through the keyliole. 
To catch him by the collar with one hand 
and inflict a sound box on his ears with 
the other was an almost involuntary act. 
Still holding him by the collar, he turned 
and showed him to his wife, who stood 
staring in blank amazement ; but it being 
quite hopeless to make himself heard 
amid the howling that Edward set up on 
the reception of the blow, he confined 
himself to this dumb show before flinging 
his unworthy son into the passage, and 
closing the door after him. 

“Yes,” he said, returning to his seat, 
“J admit that he would not be out of 
es in the Queen’s drawing-room, if her 
Majesty imitated some of her predecessors 
in retaining a set of backstairs spies and 
sycophants about her. I must candidly 
confess to you, madam, that few things 
ever disgusted me more than the exhi- 
bition which that boy has made of him- 
self this morning. First, his unmanl 
cowardice ; then his over-acted affectation 
of the manners of a bygone age; and all 
worthily crowned by playing the spy upon 





(To be continued.) 
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his parents. I bitterly regret 
inertness in not having mid Tim hoses 
long ago.” 

If Mr. Thorburn had refleeted at aj 
upon the probable effect which this speech 
would produce upon his lady, he might 
have anticipated a burst of indignant r 
at the contemptuous terms in which 
had spoken of her accomplished son, gs 
well as at the corporeal chastisement that 
had been ‘ellinted enon him. But what. 
ever he might have expected, it would 
hardly be that which really did occur. 
Mrs. Thorburn having an instinctive dis. 
hike to the proposed ¢ée-a-téte, which she 
was not wrong in supposing would haye 
reference to the accident which had hap. 
pened in consequence of her unskilf 
driving, thought by a clever coup-de-maiy 
to excuse her son and escape from the 
threatened lecture at the same time. She 
accordingly burst into a passionate flood 
of tears—real genuine tears, too, 
from her maternal heart by the sufferings, 
and also, let us hope, by the disgraceful 
conduct of her beloved child. 

“De poor boy!” she cried, amidst her 
sobs; “he only want to watch over his 
moder’s safety! He hear you speak rader 
angry to me, and so he tink to be near 
me to comfort me and protect me.” 

“ Protect you! From what? From 
whom ?” exclaimed Mr. Thorburn, his 
brow dark with half-suppressed anger. 
“If I thought that the young scoundrel 
dared for a moment to suspect that I 
would raise my hand against you, I would 
give him a sound horse-whipping!” _ 

“ Oh! no! no!” she cried, increasing 
the violence of her sobs ; “ my poor child! 
do not punish him for what I say. Ido 
not mean protect—I mean comfort me. 
Oh! pardon de child for de sake of de 
moder !”’ 

She looked up at him so imploringly 
as she said this in her most caressig 
tones, with her handsome face bathed m 
tears, that her husband pressed her t 
his heart with a return of all his former 
fondness, kissed and wiped away the 
drops of sorrow, till her eyes beamed as 
brightly as ever, and-in half an hour’ 

leasant chat forgot as well as forgave 
ier son’s misdeeds ; and, instead of giving 
her the intended lecture upon careless 
driving, he determined to go to the 
lage and ascertain .all the facts of the 
case before he said anything to her up0 
the subject. 
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NIGHT-NURSING IN A LUNATIC ASYLUM. 





By A Nurser. 


Tue discipline and superintendence of 
the insane cannot even be relaxed at 
night but must be continued unflaggingly 
during the hours of repose, carrying into 
them that humane vigilance which at all 
times does so much to calm turbulent 
passions, and to remove sources of dis- 
order. Thus it is, that in all well-regu- 
lated asylums there are special night 
watchers whose duties commence when the 
day attendants resign their trust, and who 

rambulate the wards during the. night, 
ministering to the wants of the patients, 
observing their condition, administering 
medicines, and exercising a _ general 
guardianship over the house. ‘The bene- 
lits derived from the services of such 
oflicers can be but poorly estimated by 
the amount of work which they accom- 
plish. ‘Their report-books may furnish a 
history of their labours, but they present 
no record of the confidence which a mere 
knowledge of their proximity has brought 
to many atimid breast, of the hope and 
happiness which their cheerful greetings 
have inspired in many a gloomy heart, 
and of the hours of peaceful sleep of 
which their footfals have been the 
lullaby. Often have my patients told 
me of the comfort which the night-nurse’s 
visits gave them, and of the wild and agi- 
tating thoughts that vanished away as the 
glimmer of her light shone through the 
crevices of the doorway. 

In some asylums it is the practice for 
one of the day-nurses to take the early 
part of the night duty, from eight o’clock, 
the bed hour, or “the hour of locking- 
up as it is sometimes called, till ten 
O'clock, when the master locks are put on, 
and the establishment is finally closed for 
the day. In others the night-nurse 
begins work at eight and continues 
Without assistance till six the next morn- 
ing, when the wards are again consigned 
to their respective nurses. In either 
case she receives instructions, written or 
verbal, as to the duties which are to de- 
Volve upon her, the patients who are to 

© specially attended to, and the food 
and medicines which are to be given, If 
on early duties, she waits upon one of 
, € medical officers as the clock strikes 
“n, reports the state of the wards and 
ot any patients about whom he may in- 


quire, and accompanies him on a visit to 
any of the sick whom he may desire to 
see. When a day-nurse does the work 
from eight to ten, it falls to her to give in 
the report to the doctor, but whatever is 
the arrangement in this respect, the 
night-nurse begins her rounds and be- 
comes responsible at ten o’clock. 

Now 1 myself have never held the 
position of a night-nurse, but I have had 
abundant experience of the duties as in 
the absence or illness of this official the 
day-nurses have to take it in turn to 
supply her place. Nothing could have 
induced me to take regularly to so un- 
natural and distressing an occupation, 
and it has often been a source of wonder 
to me how nervous little women (and 
most night-nurses that I have known 
have been little and nervous) could be 
got to undertake it for 12/. or 20/. a 
year. In some asylums, I believe, it has 
been found impossible to secure a well- 
qualified woman who would act as a night- 
nurse alone, so that two have been ap- 
pointed to act together and to cheer 
each other in their dismal pursuit. By 
such an arrangement the greatest of the 
disadvantages of night-nursing are re- 
moved. ‘The oppressive loneliness of the 
long wards and spacious day-rooms is 
no longer felt ; the weird laziness of the 
hours is changed into moderate speed ; 
and the fears and superstitions that night 
and solitude engender in even a valiant 
heart, are smothered in their birth. But 
out of regard to the patients as well as 
to the night-nurses it is extremely desir- 
able that there should always be two to 
make their rounds in company. When 
patients have to be got out of bed or 
changed, or lifted, as on the occurrence of 
a fit, the exertions of one person are often 
insufficient. Then when violent patients 
have to be visited or patients ordinarily 
quiet but liable to paroxysms of fury, as 
many of the insane are, there is actual 
danger where the night-nurse is single- 
handed. In such cases indeed she 1s In- 
structed to call up one of the day-nurses 
of the ward to make the visits along with 
her, but it is very rarely that she does 
so, and besides it is unfair that the day- 
nurse, worn out and weary, should have 
her rest broken for sucha purpose. ‘The 
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night-nurse feeling this, is unwilling to 
disturb her and would rather incur a little 
risk than do so, and if she does summon 
her for one inspection she makes the 
subsequent ones that are required alone. 
‘Thus it comes about that a fragile little 
night-nurse has to go into a woman of 
perhaps twice her size and weight, who 
is, ina transport of mania, endowed with 
the superhuman strength that so often 
accompanies that disease, ruled by im- 
pulse, haunted by spectres or enemies 
whom she desires to evade or destroy, 
and utterly reckless as to what she does. 
When the night-nurse enters, she has a 
candle or lantern in her left hand while 
her right is busied with the keys, so that 
if assaulted she is in a very bad position 
for defence ; the contest being rendered 
all the more unequal by the restrictions 
which are laid upon her, which rule her 
with the force of second nature, even in 
moments of terror, and prevent her from 
disabling her adversary by inflicting any 
injury upon her. The sense of the re- 
sponsibility of her position, of her personal 
danger, and of the fearful consequences 
which might ensue were she overpowered, 
is all that she has to support her. Stimu- 
lated by these, 1 have known a coura- 
geous though diminutive night-nurse 
overcome what would be considered fear- 
ful odds and lock up a brawny assailant 
in her room sound and scatheless, after 
a determined attempt at escape, bearing 
away on her own person some memorials 
of the fight. 

It is not, however, the maniacs that 
the night-nurse has most to fear. With 
them she is forewarned, and therefore 
forearmed. Quiet, reserved patients, 
cherishing homicidal propensities, con- 
templating escape, or labouring under 
fixed delusions, are much more danger- 
ous, because an outbreak is less expected 
in them, and because they are better able 
to carry out calm and deliberate plans. 
It is not long since one of this class, who 
was under my own care, attacked the 
night-nurse and inflicted some injuries 
upon her. She was one of the stock 
population, a wall-flower of the ward. 
She had been long in the house, and was 
thought to be quict and harmless; never 
spoke to any one, but lived a self-con- 
tained life, and constantly sat with her 
eyes and her head bent downwards, and 
her hands crossed upon her lap. The 
night-nurseé was with me when I put her 
to bed on the night to which I refer, and 
1 am sure at that time neither of us had 
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the faintest idea that any danger 

be anticipated from her. / we ses: 
of her room, the young doctor was eoing 
through the ward; and I well recollect 
that my companion stopped him, to say 
that he might be prepared for a night. 
call, as she felt sure that some accident 
was about to happen, having had a dream 
to that effect durmg the day. She added 
that, so far as she could interpret the 
confused vision that had oppressed her, 
she herself was to be thie principal suf- 
ferer. A cool, incredulous smile broke 
out on the doctor’s face; he puiled out 
his note-book and wrote in it, repeating 
as he did so, “ Valerian and ammonia for 
Mrs. P.” “Ah,” said the night-nurse, 
“you may send the draught, but you'll 
find that it isn’t hysteria this time.” I 
confess, for my own part, I shared the 
doctor’s view as to the origin of Mrs, P.’s 
forebodings. She was a thin, pale-faced 
little woman, with dark, wavy hair, 
small and sharply-cut features, and that 
vivacity of expression which imparts 
some of the charm of beauty to even the 
commonest face, as sunlight gives grace 
to a wilderness. She was excitable asa 
child and variable as the weather. She 
spoke as if the words chased each other 
from her lips, and skipped along the floor 
like a water-spider on a pond. She was 
full of hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, 
that contended for the mastery with ever- 
varying success. She was of such nervous 
temperament that she could never have 
become a night-nurse had she not been 
borne up by an intense love for her two 
fatherless little ones, who were altogether 
dependent on her toil. Being launched 
on the work, however, the very same 
qualities that would have prevented her 
from engaging in it enabled her to per- 
form it in the most admirable way. 
There was no chance of her nappmg of 
turning a deaf ear to a petition for help, 
however frivolous. She was wakeful, 
active, and sympathetic, so the doctors 
valued her and the patients liked her. 
But from what she herself has told me of 
her vigils, I know that her life must have 
been a sort of prolonged melodrama—the 
third volume of a novel all the way 
through. It was no wonder, therefore 
that she sometimes became worn out, 
fretful, and hysterical. We all knew that 
she was liable to such moods, and I cer 
tainly thought she was passing into one 
of them when she told the doctor of her 
prophetic dream. I went to bed, theres 
fore, without any apprehensions and ha 
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‘ved three hours of dreamless sleep, 
mA awoke and started up with that 
hurried breathing and quick beating at 
the heart which a tapping at the door of 
a nurse in the dead of night infallibly 

roduces. I sprang up, struck a light, 
and unlocked my door. On opening it, 
it pushed against some soft an yielding 
weight. There, across the doorway, in 
the dark ward, lay the little night-nurse, 
chastly and senseless, with a great cut 
on her forehead and covered with blood. 
Now, I have seen too much blood to be 
afraid of it, and don’t usually shrink from 
what is called a revolting spectacle, but I 
must say I shuddered at the sight that 
then presented itself. The figure that lay 
before me was smeared with the crimson 
tide that still trickled warm down the 
snow-cold cheek. Her hair was clotted 
with it and lay in rude folds about her 
shoulders and on the floor. The way she 
had come, marked out in red drops, 
stretched away into the darkness in 
wavering curves, showing her uncertain 
steps; while here and there some marks 
upon the wall told how she had held out 
her trembling and blood-stained hands 
for support. I felt frightened, too, for I 
knew not but that the night-nurse’s 
assassin lurked at hand ready to strike 
me down also. I rushed from my room, 
however, and called up the under-nurse of 
the ward, and ere she was up had my 
handkerchief tied round the night-nurse’s 
temples. It was then the work of a 
minute to trace up the blood-dyed path- 
way to the door of the single room at 
the other end of the ward, where the 
quiet old lady of the crossed hands and 
silent demeanour slept, whom I heard 
muttering to herself within. It was the 
work of another minute to ring the alarm- 
bell for the doctor, and along with my 
assistant to enter the room with the 
blood-marked door. There we found our 
patient blood-spattered also, with her 
hands full of the night-nurse’s hair, and 
with her eyes wild and rolling with the 
tumult of recent conflict. Beyond a few 
scratches, she was sound and whole; so 
we locked her up and returned to the 
ught-nurse, whom we had laid on my bed 
when the doctor arrived. As was always 
the case, strength, and courage, and hope 
came in his train; doubt and anxiety fled 
before him. Before he had opened his 
‘ips or moved a finger, I felt devoured by 
gratitude to him for the comfort he had 
drought us; when he removed the hand- 
cerchief to look at the wound, I could 
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have covered his hands with kisses; and 
when he bathed it and pronounced it of 
no very serious nature, I was in an ecstasy 
of delight. Talk of your Marlboroughs, 
and Wellingtons, and Nelsons! The fair- 
haired lad, with his calm face, and quick 
eye, and steady hand, applying some strap- 
ping to a broken head, was far greater 
than them all in my estimation on that 
eventful night. When the dressing was 
over and the doctor was placing a little 
brandy within his patient’s lips, I ven- 
tured to recall her dream and prediction 
of the previous evening. “ Yes, a singular 
coincidence,” was the doctor’s curt re- 
mark. I could say no more, but the 
singular coincidence theory didn’t satisfy 
me, and even now I sometimes ponder on 
the dream and its realization till a creep- 
ing sensation runs up my arms, and then 
I turn to something else. 

Next morning when Mrs. P. was 
revived and chatty, we learnt how the 
accident had occurred. She had gone to 
visit the quiet old lady of the crossed 
hands at the usual hour, expecting no 
difficulty with her at any rate. But she 
had only unlocked the door and thrown 
it open, when she received a terrific blow 
which not only cut open her temple but 
dashed the candle from her hand, thus 
leaving her in total darkness. Stunned 
and giddy, she leant for an instant upon 
the wall, and as she did, she felt a hand 
drawn over her face and fiercely twisted 
amongst her hair, and then an arm passed 
round her neck, compressing it with 
strangling force. Sense and strength re- 
turned with this new terror. She 
wrenched the garrotting arm from its 
gripe, seized her assailant round the 
waist, tore away the hand which she 
found fixed to the lintel, carried her into 
the room, tripped her and laid her on the 
floor, and had the door firmly locked on 
her ere she had time to recover her feet. 
Then with feeble, tottering steps, she 
came to my door, knocked and sank 
down before it. A heavy splinter broken 
off the-bed, which we found in the ward, 
all blood-stained, in the morning proved 
the weapon with which she had been 
first attacked. 

It must not be supposed, however, from 
what has been said, that encounters of this 
description are among the frequent ex- 
periences of a night-nurse. Ou the con- 
trary, they are of the very rarest occur- 
rence, but the mere facts that they have 
happened and may happen again, 1s surely 
a sufficient reason for having two night- 
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nurses instead of one. The ordinary 
variations of night-nursing are of a very 
different kind—a night terror, a fit, a 
serious illness, a sudden death—these 
are the circumstances which vary the 
monotonous rounds and break in upon 
the even tenor of the night. And how 
monotonous the rounds really are, none 
but the initiated can thoroughly compre- 
hend. They consist of a walk through 
the well-known wards, among the well- 
known objects, and a certain number of 
visits to well-known patients. They are 
performed in a deep and dismal silence, 
for quiet and tranquillity generally pre- 
vail throughout the night in a well- 
constructed and coverned asylum. True, 
there is occasionally the moan of pain, 
the shriek of fear, the wail of sorrow, or 
the shout of jubilation; but these are 
really exceptional, and are heard most 
frequently in the evening, or as morning 
begins to dawn, so that the dead of night 
is wrapped in a death-like stillness. 
Eight of those weary silent rounds have 
to be made in the course of the night, 
in order that each ward may be inspected 
every hour. In some places the regularity 
of the rounds is tested by a tell-tale 
clock furnished with little pegs, which 
can only be pushed inwards by means of 
the hour-hand at particular times, so that 
a sure proof is obtained at least of the 
wakefulness of the night-nurse. In 
others, it is left to her honour and sense 
of duty, checked by an unexpected visit 
from the doctor now and then. Under 
any circumstances a night visit from the 
doctor is a source of gratification to the 
night-nurse—that is to say,if she is found 
engaged as she should be. So much 
of her work is done in obscurity and 
secrecy that she is glad to have a sane 
human eye to see her at it. The doctor’s 
word or glance of approval is prized as a 
thousand petty compliments rolled into 
one. 

When not upon her rounds, the night- 
nurse sits in one of the day-rooms, which 
is set apart for her use, and which is 
selected in as central a position as pos- 
sible, so that it may command all sounds 
upon that side of the building. Here a 
ire burns nightly throughout the year, and 
here a veteran kettle is for ever singine 
a blithe and comfortable song. Beside 
the fireplace is a stiff-backed chair, with 
no sleepy cushions about it; and beside 
the chair is a little round table, bearing 
a book or a newspaper. and the all- 
important materials for tea—to wit, a 
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dinted teapot, a cup and saucer s 
excoriated spoon, a basin containing iene 
sugar, a jug, some feeble-lookine milk 
and a plate with a little bread-and-butter 
Until twelve o’clock this room is not 
much used, as up to that time some of 
the day-nurses are often up and stirrj 

and afford a refuge to the night-nurse in 
their rooms in the interval between her 
first two rounds. But at midnight the 
business of night-nursing really begins 
in all its solitude and dreariness, Let 
us suppose it is a winter night. The 
nurse takes up her position in the day. 
room on the stiff-backed chair ; she places 
her elbow on the round table, and gazes 
into the blazing fire that crackles as if it 
were telling her a volume of merry gossip, 
and gleams upon her face as if it would 
forcibly transform her doleful expression 
into a smile of happy contentment. She 
thinks over the duties before her, and 
imparts what arrangement is necessary to 
her work, and then she abandons herself 
for a little to the clear-wrought past or 
to the dim, unformed future. She selects 
some one of that great series of pictures 
of which memory consists, which repre- 
sent the prominent incidents, actors, and 
facts of life,and from which the connecting 
links of trifling details may be inferred; 
she hangs it before the eyes of the inner 
sense, and broods on the figures and 
colours that compose it ; or she piles up 
those ‘‘gorgeous palaces and cloud- 
capped towers” built of the “stuff that 
dreams are made of,” from the gilded 
summits of which she can look down upon 
a smiling landscape which fancy spreads 
out before her with Defoe-like minuteness; 
or if scarcely of so imaginative a turn, 
she bitterly reflects on Charlie’s inatten- 
tion at the last dance, or speculates how 
mauve trimmings would suit her new 
dress. At any rate, she falls into a 
reverie, and is carried away from the 
present, until she is recalled by a noise 
which brings her to her feet almost 
without an effort of the will. She listens 
intently. It was only the tendrils of ivy 
scratching on the window like ghostly 
fingers. But it is time for a round, s0 
she puts on her shawl] and takes up her 
candle. Allis silence as she issues forth. 
The great wards are filled with stillness 
and darkness, in which her candle 1s 4 
little island of light. Deep breathings 
are heard in some of the dormitories as 
she passes them, or snoring, which sounds 
almost criminal at such an hour. The 
narrow whitewashed passages and starr- 
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<are more cheerful than the broad 
a panied wards, but the shadows fall 
sharply upon them and doubt lurks round 
the corners. ‘The arches overhead are 
remote and gloomy, and suggest cloisters, 
tunnels, or vaults, so the floor is a 
leasanter resting-place for the eye. All 
are quiet and comfortable; that is the 
hrase. Each ward has been visited, 
and the height of the thermometer in 
each recorded. The wards near the 
centre give 60°, those in the extreme 
wings only 57. So the night-nurse returns 
to her sitting-room and takes up a book. 
I have read Poe’s ‘‘ Raven” under such 
circumstances, till I was frozen with 
fright; and I have known Tennyson 
read, and the beauties of Maud and the 
Idylls keenly enjoyed, but perhaps the 
“Family Herald” is more generally pre- 
ferred. As the night-nurse reads, she 
starts again at the alarm of another sound. 
It was not the ivy this time, nor yet the 
wind, which has begun to sob and sigh 
about the building, but a shrill and pain- 
laden shriek. ‘The well-trained ear has 
caught its direction, so the night-nurse 
hurries to a ward on the ground-floor, 
where, after opening a couple of doors, 
she discovers the source of the cry in the 
tossing, heaving frame of an epileptic girl. 
She undoes her night-dress at the neck, 
she lays her on her back, and wipes the 
perspiration from her brow and livid fea- 
tures. She stands by her while these 
horrible contortions continue, which seem 
as if a demon struggled within the human 
body, and only leaves her when the twitch- 
ings have altogether ceased, or when the 
eyes have opened and given that bewil- 
dered stare (as if uncertain on which 
world they gazed) which is so often the 
herald of returning consciousness. She 
then enters the fit in her report-book, and 
hastens upon her round. ‘This time a 
number of patients have to be seen, and 
food and medicines have to be given. As 
one of the dormitories is visited, a harsh 
panting sound is heard. Another woman 
is found in a fit, with her face buried in 
the pillow, which, though made of sea- 
grass and cheese-cloth, with a view to 
allow of the passage of air in case of such 
a contingency, is yet so much pressed 
down that it materially interferes with 
respiration. She is rolled upon her back 
and watched until the paroxysm is over, 
and she is safe once more. And this is 
one of the bright spots of night-nursing. 

hen watching her, the remembrance 
comes baek of the ghastly face of her who 
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was found dead in her bed in the morn- 
ing, with her blood-clotted mouth buried 
in the pillow and her hands wildly clutch- 
ing the sheets, having started on her 
journey to the far-off land, with no hand 
pressed in hers—no word of hope whis- 
pered in her ear—no eye to watch her 
departure hence. As the night-nurse 
threads another ward, a gentle tapping at 
a door is heard. It is an old woman 
craving a drink of water. Say, thirsty 
reader, what must such an one hare suf- 
fered in the times when there were no 
night-nurses! The round is completed, 
and the night-nurse again reaches her 
sitting-room, and now it is time for tea. 
This is the one great blessing of the 
night-nurse ; it keeps her awake, it renews 
her strength, it helps her to resist the 
cold, it consoles her when drooping and 
depressed, and encourages her when timid 
and lonely. Opium, tobacco, and alcohol 
are coarse and vulgar stimulants; tea 
is delicate and refined. The rudest 
nerves can experience the influence of the 
former, while only delicate organizations 
can catch the volatile beatitudes of the 
latter. Phantoms haunt the former, the 
latter is even unattended by a shadow. 
As the tea is infusing, the night-nurse 
creeps close to the fire, for the night 
grows piercingly cold, and the wind is 
boisterously rioting without, as if all the 
vassals of winter had come straight from 
Siberia to carouse in the airing-court. 
She crouches close to her genial coni- 
panion and spreads out her fingers before 
her, peering dreamily through the rose- 
fringed clefts at the glowing caverns be- 
hind the bars. Then she sips of the 
fragrant beverage, and drinks in exhila- 
ration. Next she carries a cup.to an old 
residenter, who has acquired a prescrip- 
tive right to this toll upon the night- 
nurse by usage from time immemorial, 
and also to a sick woman who lies count- 
ing the leaden-footed hours and patiently 
enduring a weight of woe. 

The round commencing about three 
o’clock-is perhaps the most trying of the 
whole. The night is at its depth, and 
the night-nurse stands at the greatest 
distance from each period of wakeful- 
ness, and her watch seems interminably 
long; her nervous energy is at its lowest 
ebb. She is startled by everything, and 
feels us if upon the verge of calamity. 
As she traverses a passage, a mischievous 

ust blows out her light. With a step 

ack and a short cry she demands, 
“ Who’s there 2” and then smiles at her- 
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self as she strikes a match. As she 
walks along the wards, she feels that she 
is pursued by something indefinable and 
awful, which gains upon her the more the 
quicker she goes, and upon which she 
dare not look back. As she trips up the 
stairs new fears accumulate, and her 
terror reaches a trembling climax. At 
such a time I have always found that the 
vague fright and horror assume some 
specific form in the mind of each. With 
me it was always a white-sheeted wraith 
which I dreaded to see, such as I had 
often heard described in my early days ; 
while with another nurse whom I knew 
it was invariably some reminiscence of 
Southey’s ballad of ‘‘ Mary, the Maid of 
the Inn” that haunted her nocturnal 
rambles: the terror is relieved, however, 
by the sound of a human voice which is 
heard raised high in song in an adjoining 
ward. The musician is sought out, and 
is gently requested to desist from an ex- 
ercise so likely to disturb her companions. 
She promises to do her best to remain 
quiet, though she thinks her voice can 
make little difference when twenty people 
have been singing in her room all through 
the night. She explains that it was only 
to quell these less melodious competitors 
that she herself had sung, and she is 
heard until morning occasionally hum- 
ming some favourite tune, or loading the 
twenty people with the bitterest reproach 
and abuse. Roused by the song, “a 
recent case” in a room close by, now 
begins to batter on the door, and to shout 
aloud in a tone harsh and discordant. 
This woman suffers from what the doctors 
eall “mania,” of which loud vociferation 
is a characteristic sign. It appears to 
afford some relief to a frame surcharged 
with some subtle force, and brimming 
over with frothy activity. When the 
night-nurse opens the door, she attempts 
to rush out, but an arm is dexterously 
slid round her spent waist, and she is 
borne into her room with the utmost 
celerity. The patient is found in one 
of the padded rooms, and clothed 
in a dress of ticking and flannel very 
strongly quilted together, which is secured 
on her person by locks or screws, so that 
she may be protected at least from some 
of the consequences of her restless habits. 
Her short hair is bristling and dry; her 
eyes are prominent, rolling, and glisten- 
ug; her face is pinched, her expression 
bewildered. She looks at the night-nurse 
with mingled astonishment and fear, but 
resigns herself to her control—lies down 
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on her mattress, is quietly tucked 
swallows the oo ad beolace a 
are given to her, chattering and gesticu. 
lating all the time. When she is left by 
herself she goes on talking for a little 
but soon again feels the effects of the 
opiate given her at bedtime. 

Another round is finished, so the night. 
nurse indulges in another cup of tea, 
shivering with solitude and cold. She 
again skims her book, but reading is out 
of the question while the tempest rages 
so loudly. It rattles the doors, whistles 
through the keyholes, and fills the air 
with strange sounds. She piles up the 
fire, and again starts upon a round. It 
might be supposed that the tempestuous 
weather would disturb the patients, and 
set its “ wild echoes flying” in their dis. 
ordered minds. But such is not the cage : 
the stormiest nights without are inya- 
riably the quietest within an asylum. 
The loud, unequal roarings of the wind 
seem to affect the insane as a monotonous 
cadence does people of sound intellect; 
to hush them to slumber, to subdue the 
little vagaries of their erring brains in 
the far grander freaks of the great spirit 
that “bloweth where it listeth.” 

Patients have again to be visited and 
served with food or physic. The tem- 
perature of each ward has to be taken 
down for the second time. Morbid imagi- 
nations again present themselves. What 
if the spirits of the dead revisit their 
earthly haunts, the scenes of their trials 
aud sufferings? How many must be 
lingering about the night-nurse now! It 
was in this room that the young mother 
died, after a fortnight of frantic raving. 
It was in that that the friendless cast- 
away expired, after months of wasting 
sickness; and it was here, too, that the 
night-nurse found her on a night such as 
this five years ago in the throes of a 
hideous death, from which she was timely 
rescued, hung up to the frame of her 
window by a strip which she had torn from 
her sheet. Even now the King of Terrors 
may be close at hand. Some wreck of 
humanity may be struggling with him i 
the darkness, and may be found stiff and 
stark and cold when the morning breaks. 
The thought of such a possibility makes 
the night-nurse redouble her vigilance. 
A noise attracts her to a dormitory not 
usually inspected: it is only a strong 
dreamer repeating in her sleep the delu- 
sion which occupies her waking hours. 

The last round takes place between 
five and six. Diluted darkness 18 per 
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‘.¢the wards, and everything looks 
sac and confused. The busts and 
statuettes seem all to be nodding, the 
ctures hang dreamily on the walls, and 
the furniture seems purposeless and 
stupid. The whole house seems plague- 
stricken or deserted; the bundles of 
clothes at the doors of the rooms look 
like the vestiges of an extinct race which 
has perished in the struggle for existence, 
thawed, or dissolved itself into a dew, 
leaving only their habiliments behind. 
At six the day-nurses are awoke, and the 
unsatisfied yawn of the last that is 
knocked up is the signal for the cessa- 
tion of night-duty. The night-nurse is 
then at liberty to seek her couch and 
enjoy what sleep she can procure till two 
o'clock, when she is expeeted to be up 
for dinner. 

Night-nursing is not of course always 
what I have just described it. On the 
warm summer nights it is less cheerless 
and lonely, though far more fatiguing 
and detrimental to health, while on moon- 
light nights it is romantic and full of awe 
and solemnity, The silver light that 
floods the building is sombre and witch- 
ing in its very nature, and is peopled 
with fantastic shapes that a straining eye 
ean easily evoke. It flows through the 
corridors like majestic rivers; it meets 
one on the stairs like mountain torrents, 
and it lies stretched like an ocean on the 
ields without: it isthe very atmosphere 
of the other world, the light of mystery. 
The night-nurse pauses at the latticed 
window, and looks out on its broad 
expanse. She thinks how much brighter 
‘t shone one autumn evening long years 
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ago, as it crept through an orchard where 
the trees swept the ground with their 
branches, and were like fountains of rose 
apples and sweet-breathed pears, and a 
it stole over two happy lovers, who fancie 
that they had hand out a modern Eden, 
and whose hearts were heavy with love 
like the trees with fruit. Ah well, that 
vision soon passed away. It is now a 
“dim religious light” through which she 
a up at the sparkling frescoes on the 

ome of heaven, filled with vague and 
feverish longings, wondering if the luna- 
tics in Jupiter are in proportion to the 
number of his moons, and if Commis- 
sioners perambulate the Pleiades. 

It takes some time for the night-nurse 
to accustom herself to sleep in the day- 
time. Her bedroom is placed in a quiet 
locality, but still there are many vagrant 
noises which find their way to her and 
interrupt her rest, until she is thoroughly 
habituated to her new mode of existence, 
which places her more in relation with the 
antipodes than with her own country- 
women. I have heard of one night-nurse 
who kept at this duty incessantly for 
twelve years; but there are few who can 
continue it for two or three without 
serious injury to health. A prolonged 
association with moths and bats and owls, 
and a life of darkness, can scarcely be 
conducive to development or well-being, 
and human beings are gregarious and 
light-loving animals. Thus the night- 
nurse has usually the moping aspect of a 
mateless dove, and is blanched like a 
stick of celery, and by these character- 
istics alone you might pick her out from 
a group of her companions. 
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THE DUEL; 





A TALE TOLD BY A PHYSICIAN, 


CrosstnG one day the beautiful common 
attached to, and forming the most charm- 
ing feature of, a fashionable watering- 
place, I was attracted by some high and 
angry words that passed between two 
gentlemen, who, half hid by the furze 
that profusely covered the heath, stood 
only a few steps from the intersecting 
path I was pursuing. The dispute evi- 
dently had reference to a lady, and pro- 
bably the one I had just passed a few 
rods farther up the common, and whose 
excited mien, and the frequent turn of 
her head in the direction of the speakers, 
first drew my attention to the contro- 
versy. 

‘Your imputation, sir, is false,” replied 
the taller of the two, in a calm, deep 
voice, whose tones and gentlemanly de- 
portment I at once recognised as those 
of an officer in a regiment of Dragoons, 
who had professionally sought my assist- 
ance on his first arrival at the watering- 
place, where, with his widowed mother 
and two sisters, he was residing, on a 
three months’ leave of absence. 

“It’s convenient for you to think so, 
possibly,” retorted the other, in a drawl- 
ing accent of sarcastic contempt, as he 
drew his fingers through his imperial, 
and smiled insultingly. 

“ Your sneer, sir, shall not avail you,” 
continued Lieutenant Beaufort, with 
constrained calmness. ‘‘ You have fabri- 
cated this scandal, and by that sun above 
us you shall——” 

“It’s a lie!’ exclaimed the exquisite, 
in a tone of arrogant defiance, and inter- 
rupting the other’s denunciation. The 
next instant there was a blow, and the 
speaker disappeared among the gorse 
bushes and wild broom that luxuriantly 
covered the face of the heath. 

“Should your honour want atonement 
for this insult, you know where to hear 
of me and how to find redress,” replied 
the lieutenant as he turned from the spot, 
and springing over the low scrub, stood 
saan in front of me. ‘ Good 
morning,” he said, touching his hat and 
looking anxiously round, “ Have you 
seen ” he began; but hesitating in 
some confusion, begged my pardon, and 
was about to turn, when, anticipating his 
question, 1 replied— 

‘“T met a lady a short distance up this 
pat’) and T helieve you will find her on 








one of the seats beneath that cluster: 
of ‘limes.”” After returning his salute 
and wishing him good morning, I struck 
into a bye-path, as the lieutenant, with 
smile of acknowledgment and a wave of 
the hand, bounded quickly over the heath 
in the direction I had indicated. 

About eight o’clock the same eyepj 
a gaudily-attired livery servant brought 
me a card, with his master’s compliments 
and that he would be glad to see me as 
soon as convenient. The address was 
Mr. Augustus Johnstone, Myrtle Lodge, 
“ A new arrival, I suppose,” I muttered 
to myself as [ read the name on the card: 
and having nothing to prevent my com- 
plying with the invitation, I took my hat 
and at once strolled over the common to 
the locality mentioned, at that time one 
of the most fashionable villas in the 
place. 

Upon entering the house a footman 
preceded me to the drawing-room, and 
opening the door, announced my name 
and withdrew. The apartment was ela- 
borately furnished with every luxury that 
taste or money could procure; costly 
mirrors reached to the floor, while the 
silk curtains that draped the suite of four 
windows were festooned with bullion 
tassels. Lounging in abandoned indo- 
lence on one of the many couches of the 
sumptuous apartment, with his legs rest- 
ing considerably higher than his head, on 
the back of a chair, Jay Mr. Augustus 
Johnstone, languidly cleansing his teeth 
with a jewelled toothpick. 

“ Auh, very good, you are Mr.—-, 
Mr. ——, eh?” he drawled out, looking 
over his shoulder in the direction where 
I was standing. 

“Mr. Keightly, sir,” I replied, recog- 
nising Lieutenant Beaufort’s antagonist 
of the morning, and walking directly up 
to the couch and confronting him. 

“Auh! very good, I thought it was 
something that way. Well, are you 4 
pretty good dab at anatomy, up to the 
mark, eh? A chair; make yourself at 
home, Kingly. Pretty bobbish at the 
knife, auh !” 

“Why, sir, you ask me a very direct 
question,” I replied, drawing an arm-chall 
to the table, “and I will answer 1t cal- 
didly. My anatomical knowledge is n0! 
so accurate as it was when a student: n0 
man in general practice can retain that 
































































acumen that gained him his 

“Joma: specialities must give way to 
Sau, but what is lost in minute 
matellizence is gained by the acquirement 
of extensive facts; in fine, sir’’ (for I was 
‘nsensibly getting on a hobby), “theory 
must give way to experience. Neverthe- 
less, 1 believe I am not much below par 
in the general run of anatomical attain- 

t oF ; 

mek demed good sermon,” replied Mr. 
Johnstone, opening his eyes from a brief 
snooze, at the same time changing the 
position of his legs, and making a fork of 
his fingers, smoothing down a moustache 
that strongly resembled a strip of rabbit’s 
skin. ‘‘ Do anything in that way, Kibly ?” 
and he pointed to the decanters on the 
table. 

“Keightly, sir, Keightly,” I added, a 
little tartly, and with an emphasis on the 
name. 

“Auh! very good, Krightly, very 
eood. Try the Madeira—it’s out and 
out—the port’s not amiss, but demed 


scientific 


heady. There’s some hock, or Dick 

shall bring you some. Just look, will 
999 

you! 


~ |, however, declined his intended com- 
pliment, and begged to know for what 
object I had been summoned. 

“Perhaps you’d like grog; wine not 
stiff enough, eh? Just touch the clapper 
and trot up Dick, there’s some good 
Nantz below. You doctors, I think, like 
your drink strong? Auh, very good,” 
he continued, as I shook my head at his 
proposition. ‘* Well, auh! yes, just so. 
What did I want? Well, you say you 
are a pretty good hand at the tools ?” 

“Ido not understand you, sir,” I re- 
plied coolly, determined to admit as little 
as possible of such vulgar inquiries. 

“Know how to extract a ball, splice 
up a bone, or cobble a wound if neces- 
sary?” he inquired, changing his position 
irom his back to his side. 

“T should hope, sir, that in the ordi- 
nary routine of surgery I should not be 
found deficient,” I answered, a little net- 
tled, for Lwas beginning to feel my temper 
Was having an inward contest with my 
prudence, 

“ Auh! take up an artery, I suppose ?” 
“That’s a nice operation; but——” 
“Perhaps it is; but demed painful, 
alt it, Quitly? Some chance of a 
tellow’s dying under the cobbling, eh ?” 

_ It he is cobbled, sir, as you express 
it. there is a very great chance. But 
Wil you be good enough to inform me to 
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what end these questions all tend, as 
my——” 

“Auh! very good, stick to business. 
Well, old fellow, I have a little affair of 
honour on hand, and the fun comes off 
to-morrow morning at half-past five ; and 
I want you to go with us, and take your 
tools in case I only wing my antagonist ; 
for I had a sculling match yesterday, and 
my hand is not so steady as it should be, 
“ it is possible I may not quite nail 

im.” 

“ You speak confidently, sir. Is there 
no fear that you may be nailed yourself, 
as you so tersely call it?” I inquired, 
growing quite irritated at the conceit of 
the indolent exquisite. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed derisively, 
showing, as he did so, a large gap in his 
front teeth—a breach evidently of very 
recent occurrence. ‘Do you see that 
old chap’s left eye?” he asked, nodding 
towards a bust of Scott that stood on a 
bracket over the opposite door. As I 
turned to note the object indicated there 
was a sharp crack of a pistol, and a bullet 
whizzed past my ear, and entered the 
sinister orb of the cast. Placing my hand 
on the side of my head to assure myself 
that my aural appendage had not gone 
with Sir Walter’s eye, I turned sharply 
round, and in no courteous terms asked 
for an explanation. ‘‘ Not so bad, is it, 
for a shaky fist, and without aim?” he 
inquired, evidently very well satisfied 
with his achievement. “ Not much chance 
against that,eh? I hope Beaufort has 
made his will for to-morrow. I mean to 
give his undertaker a job,” he continued, 
combing his imperial with the nail of his 
finger, and totally disregarding the look 
of indignant contempt with which I sur- 
veyed him. “Are you a good hand at 
putting in teeth?” he went on, laying 
down the pistol he had been swinging in 
his hand, and drawing from his waistcoat 
pocket his two superior maxillary inci- 
sors, and displaying them tenderly in his 
palm, _“ Had a fracas this morning, and 
lost my top biters. Demed awkward! 
but no matter, the barkers will put it all 
square to-morrow. Here, Kittley, can 
you fix ’um?” and he bolstered up his 
head, and opened his whiskered Jaws, as 
if he expected me to commence profes- 
sionally at once. Lt . 

« Excuse me,” I replied, rising. “ You 
had betterconsult a dentist onthat matter ; 
and as regards going out with you in the 


morning——” 
“Auh! very good. Ain’t a dab at 
1j7—2 
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the grinders, eh? Well, and about the 
other? And as I shall be off as soon as 
it’s over, what’s your figure?” and he 
drew out his pocket-book. — 

‘Nothing, sir. I decline going out 
with you.” 

“Too early, p’raps? Fond of a snooze, 
eh ?” 

“No, sir; I had hoped you would have 

erceived my source of objection, and 
one saved me the necessity of an expla- 
nation.” 

“ Auh! I see, not plucky, eh?” he 
replied, with a grin that made every drop 
of my blood tingle as if electrified, and 
my fingers and toes itch to an intoler- 
able degree of self-government. “ What 
does the chap in the play call your com- 
plaint, ‘ white-livered,’ or ‘ cream-faced,’ 
which is it? So you don’t like gun- 

owder, eh, Kitleums ?” and he grinned 
in a manner that nearly drove me mad. 

“My name, sir, is Keightly,” I ex- 
claimed, savagely, striding up to the 
couch; “and if you forget the ortho- 
graphy again, I’ll make a copybook of 
your back, and write the word in round 
text from neck to crupper ;” and I strode 
indignantly out of the room, and it took 
me all the distance from Myrtle Lodge 
to my own residence to cool my anger 
or bring down my pulse to its ordinary 
standard. 

As | entered the parlour adjoining our 
surgery, Lieutenant Beaufort rose from 
a chair to meet me, and taking my hand, 
said, “I have taken the liberty to make 
inquiry of your partner, Mr. Keightly, 
and find that you have no professional 
engagement for to-night ; and I am come 
to exact a former promise of your com- 
pany, and ask you to do me the pleasure 
of supping with my mother and sisters 
to-night ; and I hope on this occasion you 
will not refuse me,” he said, laying a 
slight emphasis on the last sentence, and 
giving my hand an expressive grasp. 

“The pleasure, 1 assure you, Mr. 
Beaufort, is all on my side, and I will cer- 
tainly be with you by supper-time,” I 
replied. 

‘‘ Nay, it is almost nine now,” he said, 
looking at his watch, “and we may as 
well walk together.” 

“Certainly: permit me to change my 
dress, and I will be with you in a minute.” 
And pointing to a chair for him to be 
seated, 1 lett the room to make some 
change in my toilet, but principally to 
select such instruments as I thought it 
likely I might require in the morning, 





for I could not be blind to the oh; 
Beaufort’s visit. Having made pp 
parcel of the requisite implements I 
speedily re-entered the room, and, bidd; 
my partner good night, took the lie. 
tenant’s arm and quitted the house that 
I was doomed to revisit in the morning 
with feelings so widely different. When 
we had proceeded some distance down 
the street my companion addressed me by 
saying— 

“Mr. Keightly, I have a great fayour 
to ask of you, and I fear, in revealing it 
you will deem that I have sought your 
society less for its pleasure than for my 
own——” 

“Excuse me, Lieutenant Beaufort,” | 
said, interrupting him, “ but I know all 
you would ask, and have too high an 
opinion of your honour to think you could 
descend to any subterfuge. You have an 
appointment for the morning, and I am 
come prepared to stay with you. But 
mark you,” I added, laughing, “TI shall 
not be balked of the pleasure of your 
mother’s and sisters’ society for an hour 
or two; after that I am yours entirely.” 

An expressive “ Thank you,” and a 
ye of my arm, was the only answer; 

ut, after a few moments’ pause, he said, 
*Q yes! my mother particularly wishes 
to see you, and my sisters also will be 
highly pleased to know you. But how 
you should divine my intentions I cannot 
conceive.” 

“ No matter—perhaps I guessed them; 
besides, you know I seaal a word this 
morning that——” 

“True, true; I quite forgot that. But 
here we are, and now I will introduce you 
to my family.” 

At the same moment he stopped before 
the door of his mother’s residence, and 
rang the bell. 

After spending a few delightful hours 
in the interchange of thoughts and feel- 
ings, and in all the charm of conversation 
which the society and comments of women 
of tone and breeding always inspire, and 
supper having been removed, Mrs. Beau- 
fort and her - Hes rose, and wishing 
us both good night, retired, leaving the 
lieutenant and myself alone. For a few 
minutes after the ladies’ departure neither 
spoke; there was a shadow on the broa 
forehead of the young officer, which 
could plainly interpret into the anxiety 
of filial affection, the doubt of what the 
morning might produce, and apprehen- 
sion for those dear objects whose every 
joy seemed linked to him in chains 
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‘ndissoluble love. For myself, I experi- 
enced a foreboding dread creep over me, 
an aching fear and sickening at the heart, 
that filled my mind with gloomy expecta- 
tions and depressing fantasies ; and I felt 
as if the endearing kiss which the fond 
mother took and “ was the seal of 
earthly parting, and the last adieu in life 
of heart and lips. The silence was, how- 
ever, quickly broken by the lieutenant, 
who, with his usual spirit and vivacity, 
began and continued a conversation on 
various subjects till the clock struck four, 
when he rose abruptly, and retiring to 
his dressing-room, begged me to excuse 
his absence for a few minutes. When he 
returned he placed a packet in a blank 
envelope in my hand, with a request that, 
in case he should fall, 1 would myself de- 
liver it to its address. “I fear you will 
hardly give me credit for sincerity, Mr. 
keightly,” he continued, ‘‘ when I assure 
you that I am naturally of a very tranquil 
temper, and though heartily detesting 
that code of ethics that makes a moral 
virtue of this species of social arbitrament, 
yet this is the third occasion in which cir- 
cumstances have called me to the field as 
principal, But as a lady’s honour is in- 
volved in this quarrel, and as I have some 
apprehensions as to the result, her repu- 
tation must not be endangered by my 
fall; and as Captain Lyons, who acts as 
my second, is almost a stranger to me, 
and, indeed, unfitted for so delicate a 
mission, I have taxed your generosity and 
good feeling to be the bearer of this 
letter, the address of which you will dis- 
cover if you find it necessary to break 
the outer envelope. And now, if you 
please, we will proceed: Captain Lyons 
will join us on the ground.” 

The morning was particularly mild and 
genial: the heavy dew of the night was 
Tsing Ina misty haze from the damp 
ground and drooping foliage, and there 
was that peculiar stillness in the air 
which is only perceived in the first hours 
ofa summer morning. A lark was rising 
high overhead, and filling the remoter sky 
with joyful harmony ; while from a grove 
that rose upon the opposite side of the 
town a thrush poured out his rich undu- 
lating notes, that, further mellowed by 
distance, sounded doubly soft and har- 
montous. Far off the rumbling of an 
empty waggon on the rutted roads, as it 
rolled lazily in the distance, with now 
and then the deep-mouthed bark from 


the watchful guardian of some stirring 


omestead, blended with the near chirp 
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of the green-coated grasshopper, the hum 
of the exploring bee, and the sharp rustle 
of the fern leaves, as some leveret darted 
from its form at our footsteps, and left a 
shower of pattering dew upon its unsocial 
couch, formed a concert of rural sounds 
peculiarly indicative of early day and 
awakening life. Overhead the vast alti- 
tude of blue, skirted with gold and purple 
clouds, and the first segment of the rising 
sun, gave to the whole picture a soft and 
exquisite tranquillity that at once im- 
pressed the heart with inward peace and 
outward love. Qn the skirts of the com- 
mon we met Captain Lyons, and after 
the usual greeting and introduction had 
passed, we all started. for the field of 
action. A ten minutes’ walk brought us 
to the appointed spot, a large irregular 
clearing in the midst of the furze-clad 
heath, which, with its companion, the 
aspurgium, or wild broom, grew with 
tough and gnarled stem, in luxuriant 
strength and gigantic proportions, for 
hundreds of acres on every side, forming 
avast undergrowth to the scattered 
knolls of chestnut, or the solitary oak 
and beech that here and there over the 
spreading common rose bold and branch- 
ing from the undulating waste of gorse, 
brake, and broom, that with its intense 
green wands and pendent pods contrasted 
cool and freshly with the vivid yellow of 
the gorse petals, and the warm brown of 
the nodding fern, that arched its leaty 
feathers like waving plumage over the 
wild hyacinths or matted beds of mar- 
joram that strewed the ground in prodigal 
abundance, and filled the air with aro- 
matic perfume. 

We had scarcely entered the inclosure 
before we were joined by the opposite 
party, consisting of Mr. Augustus John- 
stone, his second, a medical man with 
whom I was only slightly acquainted, and 
a stranger. The two principals saluted 
each other by a distant bow and the 
elevation of the hat, and the seconds, 
with the stranger, immediately adjourned 
to arrange preliminaries. 

Lieutenant Beaufort lit a cigar and 
took a few leisurely turns up and down 
the inclosure ; while Johnstone, taking a 
camp stool from the hands of his servant 
Dick, who attended him to the ground, 
seated himself, and began indolently to 
smoke a large convoluted pipe, like a 
half-grown orchestral serpent, with which 


Dick supplied him ready lighted. 


Taking advantage of the general occu- — 


pation, I struck into one of the diverging 
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aths, and kneeling down behind a spread- 
ing furze that formed part of the wall of 
the inclosure, spread my handkerchief on 
the grass, unfastened my pocket case, 
threaded my tenaculum, opened abistoury, 
and with some lint, probes, and a pair of 
long dressing forceps, arranged all my im- 
plements in readiness, at the same time 
earnestly praying I might not be called 
upon to use thera on the handsome and 
gallant youth who had, in the few weeks 
of our acquaintance, established himself 
so highly in my regard and esteem. IL 
was just about to rise, having arranged 
everything in order, when a hand was 
suddenly laid on my arm; and before L 
could turn my head to observe the in- 
truder, a lady, elegantly dressed, sank on 
her knee by my side, and in a hurried and 
agitated whisper exclaimed— 

* Be silent, for Heaven’s sake! and 
tell me- 

At this moment I looked the speaker 
full in the fsce, and for an instant our 
eyes were bent inquiringly on each other. 
I immediately recognised in the pale and 
anxious, but exquisitely beautiful fea- 
tures before me, the lady whom I had met 
in such trepidation the previous morning 
on the common. On her part also there 
seemed to be a recognition equally sudden, 
but far more inexplicable than mine, for 
she instantly drew back, and covering her 
face with both her hands, and muttering, 
**Q fate, fate! I am doubly punished !” 
remained for full a minute perfectly mute 
and passive ; then, with a quick shudder 
that shook her whole frame, she removed 
one hand, and feeling for her veil, drew 
down its folds over her face, and held it 
so doubled and compressed before her 
features, that it was impossible to trace 
a lineament of that lovely countenance. 

“Pardon me, sir,” she at length re- 
sumed, ** but——” 7 

The rich soft notes of her voice went 
through my brain like the strains of a 
long-forgotten music, and I gazed quickly 
round as if expecting to meet with the 
embodied menory ot some lost charm. 
Mysurprise did not escape the lady’s pene- 
tration, but she only folded her veil more 
securely over her face, and continued— 

“7 have a deep interest in Mr. Beau- 
fort’s preservation, for he has staked his 
life against a worthless libertine, a calum- 
niator, and a duellist. hat effeminate 
miscreant is a dead shot, and he will 
murder him !” she said with deep empha- 
sis. “You are; Beaufort’s friend—vyou 
must save him.” ’ 








“7 would, madam, risk my lif 
it. But how?” —e 

“ Place J ohnstone on this side, and I 
will shoot him through the bush. See 
I am armed!” and she drew a lono. 
barrelled pistol from her dress, and 
levelled it through the branches of the 
broom. 

‘Impossible, madam !” TI exclaimed in 
sudden amazement. ‘‘ You will for ever 
stigmatize Beaufort as a coward, confirm 
the scandal you apprehend, and load 
yourself with crime for no earthly bene. 
fit. Impossible! Give me the pistol.” 
My words seemed to produce an instant 
conviction on her mind, and she allowed 
me to take the weapon from her hand 
without resistance, and I immediately 
secured it on my own person. 

After a moment’s pause she resumed, 
in a choking voice, and to which her 
energy lent an impetuous fierceness, “ He 
must not fall! I tell you, man, my life, 
my honour, his fame, peace, happiness, 
his mother—all, ail are ruined if that 
villain triumphs. Give me the pistol!” 
she exclaimed, in an imperative whisper; 
“restore it, sir; I'll be my own avenger!” 

I was so entranced by the sound of 
her voice, and the mental endeavour to 
solve when and under what circumstances 
the tones were so familiar to me, that 
I hardly heeded her exclamation, and 
should have remained longer silent, but 
that she grasped my wrist with an energy 
that seemed incompatible with the deli- 
cate structure of her taper fingers and 
beautifully-shaped hand. ‘ Do you hear, 
sir? They are pacing out the ground, 
and he will be killed.” 

“Madam, you over-estimate the dan- 
ger,” I replied, rising. ‘“ Mr. Beaufort 
is a soldier, and has probably a better 
eye——” ; 

“Do I not tell you,” she cried, m- 
patiently, “this man’s trade 1s blood? 
Itis his boast, his pride. Sir John, my 
—that is, a friend has told me,” she cou- 
tinued, rapidly, hesitating and confused 
for a moment by the name she was about 
to speak so inadvertently—“ that this 
man’s aim is deadly. I have sacrificed 
one brother, and shall I have the crime 
upon my soul of leaving his mother son 
less 2” she cried, in self-accusing accents, 
“Do you hear me?” she resumed, with 
her former energy, rising from her knees 
and confronting me. “Johnstone W 
shoot him through the head. 1 Know 
it, and he is lost. Give me the pistol ! 

“ Pardon me, madam, but in your pre 
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sent temper I dare not trust you with 
it, For Heaven’s sake, madam, retire! 
You know not in what jeopardy you place 
our reputation.” 

« Reputation!” she ejaculated, with a 
bitter taunt. “It is such wretches as 

ou men who would leave us neither 
virtue, honour, nor renown. Reputa- 
tion! It is only risked, sir, in Beaufort’s 
fall. Restore the weapon, or leave me!” 

“No, madam, I must not obey you in 
that; but let me implore you, as you 
value all that is dear to you in life, to 
quit this place at once, and, on my 
honour, I will instantly acquaint you of 
the result. Name but a place of meet- 
ing, and in half an hour I will bring you 
tidings.” 

“Passionless being !”? she cried, con- 
iemptuously. ‘Half anhour! Know you 
how many ages of torture are compassed 
in those brief minutes? No! I will not 
stir. My eyes shall be my messengers, 
and with my beating heart for company, 
I'll stand and see the fearful tragedy 
fulfilled. Leave me, sir! Waste no words. 
Go! and if you can suggest some plan 
to thwart that icy devil’s purpose, do it.” 
And waving her bead with an imperative 
gesture for me to leave her, she sank 
again upon her knees, and spreading her 
hands over her veil, bent her head as if 
in overwhelming grief. 

Full of strange and unaccountable 
feelings, conjured up by the voice and 
manner of the lady, whose presence, 
under some remarkable incident or other, 
was familiar to me, but to which I in vain 
strove to find a clue, I turned once more 
to address her and urge the expediency 
of an instant departure from a situation 
not only dangerous to her honour, but, 
from her position, highly jeopardizing to 
her safety; but she appeared so lost to 
all appeal that I deemed it useless to 
attempt expostulation, and feeling that 
my absence might create surprise, I re- 
luctantly turned from the ‘spot; and has- 
tening down the short path, re-entered 
the inclosure at the moment the seconds 
had loaded the pistols and were advancing 
to place their men. 

Beaufort greeted my return with a 
smile, which I found it impossible to 
tepay with a look as cheerful and uncon- 
cerned as his, and quickly averting my 
fyes to hide the anxiety of my heart, I 
ficountered the form of the still-seated 
roue, who, with his look steadfastly bent 
on Beaufort, was indolently expelling the 
White smoke from his bearded lips. I 


instinctively followed the direction of his 
eye, and perceived, or fancied I did so, 
that it was fixed on a rather conspicuous 
buckle that somewhat in front secured 
the band of the lieutenant’s hat. The 
supposition might be erroneous that 
flashed through my mind, but, coupled 
with the lady’s remark on the certainty 
of Johnstone’s aim, I at once resolved to 
act on the conception, and going up to 
Beaufort, as he took the pistol offered 
him by Captain Lyons, and threw away 
his cigar, I said with some hesitation in 
my voice, “I beg your pardon, but 

believe we have exchanged hats. 
Will you allow me to see?” With a 
laugh that at another moment would 
have irritated me, as it seemed to imply 
that I feared the injury mine might suffer 
in the contest, Beaufort good-humouredly 
presented me with his hat, and, while 
pretending to examine it, I adroitly 
shifted the buckle from the front to the 
back, and then, apologizing for the mis- 
take, restored it to the owner, 

Beaufort bent on me for a moment a 
quiet, steadfast look that went at once 
to my heart. It was plain he understood 
me. Far different, however, was the ex- 
pression on his antagonist’s face. For a 
second his eye was riveted upon me, and 
while giving up his pipe to his servant, 
and allowing the last imbibition of smoke 
to curl lazily from the corner of his mouth, 
he kept his snake-like look rooted upon 
my countenance. 

As everything was now ready, I took 
my place in front of the bush, behind 
which I knew the lady was secreted, and 
as I hastily explored it with my eye, L 
caught through the interstices of the 
briery leaves a wave of her white hand, 
as if she had seen and approved of what 
I had done. For the space of two minutes 
the two principals stood statue-like oppo- 
site each other, with dropped arm and 
the dependent weapon by their sides, 
waiting the signal that was to change 
that breathing silence into the clangour 
of arms and the possible horror of death. 
Along the opposite margin of the space 
were ranged, at wide distances, Captain 
Lyons, the stranger, and the medical 
attendant on Johnstone ; while crouching 
down, half hid in the bushes, was the 
shrinking form of the terrified servant, I 
myself standing directly in front of the 
stranger, who, with the white handker- 
chief behind his back, stood ready to 


display the signal for firing. 
ler’ tole pa aad of intolerable sus- 
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pense I remained watching the com- 
leted group, deeming the moments 
to so nervously anxious had I be- 
come. At length, with a sudden jerk, 
the umpire threw up the fatal flag, and 
the simultaneous report of both pistols 
followed with the rapidity of lightning. 
I instantly darted forward, for I thought 
I saw my principal fall; but my satis- 
faction was unbounded when I discovered 
he was unhurt: his hat only had dropped 
—both shots had miscarried. The seconds 
again advanced, and, asa retractation or 
apology was out of the question on 
Johnstone’s side, fresh pistols were 
loaded. While this was being done I 
picked up Beaufort’s hat, and found, on 
a hasty examination, that it had been 

erforated just above the brim, the ball 
lve escaped through the crown. Re- 
versing the hat, that the aperture might 
afford no mark, and again shifting the 
buckle, I gave it to Beaufort, and whis- 
pering an advice to shoot lower, resumed 
my place before the bush, and awaited 
the repetition of the contest. On this 
occasion Captain Lyons gave the signal, 
and the exchange was equally simulta- 
neous and rapid. 

After the report there was a moment’s 
dreadful uncertainty. Both men, it is 
true, were standing, and perfectly mo- 
tionless ; but this state of things hardly 
lasted longer than the time I take to 
describe it. A sudden tremor pervaded 
all the upper portion of Johnstone’s frame, 
which quickly increased in intensity, till 
all the muscles of the face, trunk, and 
arms became violently convulsed, his 
hair stood up—for his hat had fallen off 
—and the chest rose and fell, from the 
action of the diaphragm, in jerks and 
gasps, producing a loud gulping sus- 

iration in the throat, like one suffering 
from intense hiccough, while a shar 

stream of blood burst suddenly from the 
severed occipital or vertebral artery, and 
poured down his neck and shoulders in 
wigs hemorrhage. Waving irritably 

ack his advancing friends, and after 
making a few fruitless and tremulous 
attempts at motion, he let himself care- 
fully down upon his hands, and endea- 
voured to crawl along the grass on the 
points of his fingers and toes; but the 
body becoming each moment more vio- 
lently paralysed, and the convulsions 
spreading to the lower extremities, after 
several ineffectual attempts at progression, 
he finally rolled over on his side, and lay in 
terrible contortions, the chest rent with 
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discordant hiccough, and every limb dis. 
torted with contracting spasms, 

Much as I disliked the man before, his 
present suffering excited all my pity and 
compassion. It was, indeed, a fearfy] 
sight to behold a man, one moment cop. 
fident in the full strength of virility and 
the exquisite harmony of life and health 
and the next writhing, like a crushed rep. 
tile, in all the hideousness of deformity 
and blood—palsied, impotent, and dying, 

As for Beaufort, I thought he had 
escaped, and, as soon as I could dismiss 
the sight of Johnstone’s convulsed form 
from my eyes, I hastened to congratulate 
him on his safety. As I approached, 
however, I discovered that he was deadly 
pale, the pistol at the same time dropped 
from his relaxed hand, and stretchitig out 
his arm for my support, he leaned heavily 
on my shoulder. ‘‘ Where are you hurt ?” 
I inquired eagerly. 

“‘ Here, my friend,” he said faintly, 
placing his hand on his side. 

I instantly tore open his coat, and 
discovered that a bullet had entered the 
chest, passing between the sixth and 
seventh ribs on the right side, and, tra- 
versing the thorax, was lodged under the 
cuticle at the back, a little below the 
scapula. As there appeared to be little 
hemorrhage, either internally or from the 
wound, and as I hoped the organs had 
escaped, I decided at once on removing 
the ball 

For this purpose, having laid the 
lieutenant gently down, I hastened round 
to the place where I had left my imstru- 
ments for my bistoury. I had in the last 
few minutes so completely forgot the 
presence of the lady, that I was actually 
startled when I discovered the form of 
female lying insensible on the ground, 
her face still closely enveloped in her 
veil, the folds of which she held tightly 
clutched in one of her hands, Disdain- 
ing to take advantage of her state of mn- 
sensibility to satisfy myself, by a silent 
perusal of her features, of at least some 
clue to our former acquaintance, I only 
took her disengaged hand, and feeling; by 
the pulse, that the heart was slowly re- 
acting, I placed a small flask of water 
had brought with me for the tieutenant by 
her side, took up my instrument, andim- 
mediately left the spot. 

The ball lay so superficially that 1s 
removal by a simple incision of the cuticle 
was an operation of hardly a minutes 
duration. Applying a wet pledget - 
both orifices, and’ securing the compress 
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ve my patient a draught of wine, which 

Pied provided in a flask, and raising him 
to his feet, resigned him to the custody 
of his second, with an injunction that he 
should be taken to my surgery and wait 
my arrival with news, which, as soon as 
I had assisted my brother professional 
with his case, would be almost immediately, 
When Beaufort, who was leaning on the 
arm of Captain Lyons, had quitted the 
cround, I hastened across the inclosure 
to profler my services to Mr. Palmer, the 
surgeon, who, on his knees, was busily 
engaged with the convulsed body of 
Johustone, and in vain endeavouring to 
stanch the hemorrhage and find the 
mouth of the bleeding vessel, so as to 
take up and tie the artery. 

My offer of assistance was met with 
hearty goodwill by the surgeon, but with 
every mark of repugnance and dislike on 
that of his patient, whose features be- 
came more distorted, and his muscular 
paroxysms more intense, as I approached 
and bent over him, his face growing 
perfectly livid under his abortive and 
violent attempts to speak and express 
his detestation. 

“Your presence evidently irritates 
Mr. Johnstone, sir. Had you not better 
retire ?” observed the stranger, who had 
acted as umpire, coming up to my side, 
and speaking in a subdued tone. 

“ By your leave, sir, this is no time to 
study a wounded man’s antipathies,” I 
replied abruptly, stooping down to ex- 
amine the course of the ball. 

“Thank you, thank you! This is really 
more than one man can manage,”’ added 
the surgeon. ‘ What is tu be done ?” he 
continued, applying a fresh sponge, and 
searching for the severed vessel. ‘“ What 
a remarkable case! It puzzles me—I 
cannot fathom it. The spine’s uninjured,” 
he went onin a half whisper, running the 
fingers of his disengaged hand down the 
spinal processes of the cervical vertebree. 
_ “Leave the artery alone for the present 
till you get him off the ground,” I re- 
plied, drawing a bottle of liquor plumbi 
from my pocket. “ Use this styptic with a 
pledget and compress, and establish a 
Pressure by a bandage from the occiput 
and forehead. Allow me to help you;” 
and pouring the liquid along the ploughed- 
Up Wound, and compressing it as i had 
Suggested, we succeeded in afew minutes 
i nearly subduing the hemorrhage, and 
at the same time greatly mitigating the 
Violence of the tremors. “As for this 
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by a fold of a double-headed roller, I paralysis and the unnatural action of the 


diaphragm, they appear to proceed from 
abrasion of the pxeumogastric and par 
vayum. However, that can be determined 
hereafter. The lead is certainly exerting a 
narcotic effect on the nervous system, for 
the paroxysms are less severe. I would 
advise you to remove him at once, give 
him a hot bath, send a stream of elec- 
tricity down the spine, and cover the 
whole back, from neck to hip, with a hot 
mustard-poultice, and then-——” 

* But, sir, how zs he to be removed 2” 
inquired Johnstone’s friend. “At this 
time in the morning it will be an hour 
before acarriage can be brought up here.” 

“That will never do; he must be 
carried by hand. Send his servant to the 
nearest house to borrow a shutter.” As 
I spoke, a rumbling noise was heard on 
the high-road in the distance, and Dick 
instantly started in pursuit of the sound. 
In a few minutes he returned, breathless 
with running, and was immediately fol- 
lowed into the enclosure by two mecha- 
nics, leading a horse and cart. ‘ What 
is the use of this ?” I exclaimed angrily. 
‘Did I not say he could not bear the 
jolting of a carriage, and do you think a 
heavy cart is moreeasy? But stop! let 
me see. Perhaps you have gota plank, 
or a packing-case, or——” 

‘No, sir,” rejoined one of the men, 
scratching his head, and looking with 
consternation at the convulsed patient ; 
“but we’ve got acapitable large shell 
which we is a taking home, and you can 
have the use on it if you likes, and as it’s 
half full o’ sawdust, the gentleman ’|! lie 
heasy.” 

‘A what ?” cried the friend and second 
in a breath. 

“ A coffin as we made for a old ’oman 
as died last night o’ the tipus; but as 
they don’t ’spect us till seven o’clock, the 
gentleman can have the loan of it for a 
hower, leastwise if he ain’t far to go,” 
replied the one who officiated as driver. 

“The very thing; nothing could be 
better,” I added approvingly. 

“Tmpossible! ridiculous!” exclaimed 
Johnstone’s two friends, with looks of 
indignant disgust. ‘‘ Impossible !” 

“We must take what we can get,” I 
replied indifferently, ‘and as for the asso- 
ciation of the thing, and those sort of ob- 
jections, we have really no time to—— 

“But a coffin, sir—a pauper’s shell! 
remonstrated both gentlemen, while John- 
stone himself, by the motion of his eyes 
and the working of his features, was ev1- 
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dently expostulating strongly against the 
measure. 

“Certainly a coffin is not the most 
agreeable sedan for a nervous patient to 
take the air in; but necessity has no law, 
and really there is not time in this case to 
be fastidious. Mr. Johnstone’s life de- 
pends upon the,haste with which he is re- 
moved, and the immediate application of 
the necessary remedies; so, my good 
fellows, bring out that affair at once.” 

«Here, Bill, take them ‘ere screws out 
fust, will yer? and mind you don’t rub 
the plate,” continued the man, as his 
companion mounted the cart, and with a 
screw-driver began to unfasten the lid, 
“for them letters ain’t nigh hand dry. 
There now! Shove away, easy! There! 
now let her come,” he concluded, as, 
taking out the tail-board, he assisted Bill 
—who had previously removed the lid— 
to slide out, and ultimately to deposit, 
the bronzed and ghastly-looking recep- 
tacle for the dead upon the grass close 
beside the highly-excited patient. 

“ Mind the ile, sir, if you please,” ob- 
served the man called Bill, as Lapproached 
to smooth the sawdust and make the bed 
as soft as possible. “It takes a ter’ble 
time to dry in, that ile does, though we 
mixes turps with it too; but then, you 
see, it ain’t been done no time, seeing the 
old ’oman only died last night, and we 
jist finished making it. You mustn’t try 
to lift with them scutcheons, sir; they 
ain’t no good, only put on for hornament,” 
he added, as I attempted to move the 
coflin by the pewter handles that at in- 
tervals were nailed along its sides. 

“Now, gentlemen,” | said, addressing 
the two friends and the surgeon, “if you 
will take Mr. Johnstone’s legs, Mr. 
Palmer and I will lift his head and 
shoulders. Now then, if you please, all 
together, and at once;” and the whole 
four bent down to lift the patient, simul- 
taneously; but Johnstone made such a 
hideous grimace, and so writhed and dis- 
torted his body, in his intense repugnance 
to be conveyed in such a vehicle, that, 
like an eel, he actually glided from under 
our fingers, and rolled himself along the 
grass for several yards, before, using im- 
perative gesture and words, I could in- 
duce the whole party to seize him sud- 
denly, and by force carry him back to the 
spot, and carefully deposit him on the 
surtace of the sawdust. As soon, how- 
ever, as we had got him there, I gave the 
signal to the two men, who, adroitly 
seizing the coffin, placed it in a moment on 
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their shoulders, and immediately m 
away, preceded by the two teeknan 
accompanied by the surgeon, Dick tak; 
the horse by the head, and following wit 
the cart. 

Having given a promise to Mr. Palmer 
to be at his call in the afternoon and 
bidding good morning to the party I 
turned directly into the bye-alley where I 
had so long left the lady; but my sur. 
wes this time was still greater than 

efore, to find her not only recovered, but 
gone. Upon a close examination of the 
spot I found that she had taken the 
tablets from my instrument-case, and 
written on them a few words of thanks, 
with a promise of one day seeing me 
again and expressing more fitly her sense 
of my conduct. After a hasty but fruit- 
less survey of the adjacent paths, and a 
rapid glance in every direction over the 
common, without observing any signs of 
her presence, [ gathered up my instre- 
ments, and striking into a road that led 
in an opposite direction to that taken by 
Johnstone and his party, hurried over the 
heath, and reached home as the clock 
was striking seven. 

Here I found the lieutenant and Cap- 
tain Lyons impatiently awaiting the tenor 
of my report, so as to shape their future 
proceedings. As Johnstone’s situation 
was highly critical—indeed, his recovery 
quite problematical—it was at once de- 
cided that Beaufort and Lyons should 
instantly post off to Dover, and cross to 
the Continent; and, as the news of the 
affair was likely to spread like wildiire, 
not a moment was lost in ordering a post- 
chaise to the door. Giving the lieutenant 
a few hasty directions as to his safety, 
and instructions what to do when on 
board, I hurried them off to the carnage. 
At the door Beaufort took my hand, and 
begged of me to see his mother imme- 
diately, and explain the circumstances 0 
the case to her, and say that he woul 
write directly on reaching Calais. I 
hardly time to return his pressure and 
give a hasty promise, when the door was 
slammed to, the carriage whirled by, 

I was left alone on the pavement with 
the unpleasant prospect before me of a 
trying scene with an alarmed mother a2 
two terrified sisters. f 

“A pretty business I have made ior 
myself,” I soliloquized as I sauntere 
slowly towards Grove House, the va 
dence of Mrs. Beaufort. ‘I am the wors 
person in the world to be entrusted wi 
such a mission, I had much better have 
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kept to Johnstone, for then there would 
have been no sisters to pacify, no weep- 
ing mother to tranquillize. By the by, 
how singularly his arrogance has been 
unished! I have no doubt he meant to 
aim at the buckle—not the slightest 
doubt. ‘That puts me in mind of the 
lady. Who is she—what is she? We 
must have met before; but where and 
when? It is evident she does not wish 
me to recognise her. It is very extra- 
ordinary that I should forget, and yet i 
know that her voice is familiar to me. 
What an exquisite voice! Yes, I'll ask 
the lieutenant when he comes homne——” 

“T’l] tell John, sir, to see if he’s up,” 
exclaimed a female voice under my feet. 
I staggered and looked down, and dis- 
covered that I had nearly stumbled over 
a servant, who, on her knees, was busily 
cleaning the steps in front of Grove 
House. Ashamed of my abstraction, I 
apologized to the girl, and arresting her 
retreat, inquired if I could see Mrs. 
Beaufort. 

“T thought you asked for the leu- 
tenant, sir,” replied the girl; “but I 
will see if Mrs. Beaufort is dressed. 
Please walk in, sir.” 

When left alone in the room my situa- 
tion became very embarrassing, and | felt 
so nervous that I once actually crossed 
the room with the half-formed project of 
making my escape, when the door opened, 
and Mary Beaufort, the younger of the 
sisters, entered the apartment. After the 
usual compliments of the morning had 
been exchanged, with a very awkward 
apology on my side for so untimely a 
visit, Mary Beaufort said that her mother 
would be down in a few minutes, but pre- 
sumed the servant had made a mistake, 
and that it was her brother I called to 
see. Having assured her that it was not 
so, and that my business lay with Mrs. 
Beaufort, she begged me again to be 
seated, and left the room; but 1 was too 
anxious to think of resting, and walked 
about like an apprehensive criminal who 
dreads the return of the jury. 

Presently I heard the hasty opening 
and shutting of doors, and directly after 
the rustling sound of female dresses as 
the mother and daughters hurried down- 
‘talrs, and almost instantly entered the 
foom and closed the door. 

Marks of intense anxiety were visible 
on the features of both the sisters ; but 
the countenance of Mrs. Beaufort was 
remarkably calm, though perfectly colour- 
€ss. Coming close up to me, laying her 


hand gently on my shoulder, and looking 
full in my face with a beseeching inquiry, 
she said, in a slightly tremulous voice, 
“You were here last night, Mr. Keightly; 
my son is not at home—his bed has not 
been slept in; you are here again this 
morning. I understand it all. Is——” 
And with a violent effort—for her voice 
had fallen to a whisper—she forced her- 
self to complete the sentence: “Is my 
son alive ?” 

‘He is, madam; and I hope I may say 
safe.” My words instantly produced a 
singular and varied effect upon the three 
listeners, marking by one trait the dif- 
ferent phases of their character. Mrs. 
Beaufort quietly folded her hands, and 
with a faint, seraphic smile, raised her 
eyes to heaven, and sinking gently into a 
chair, remained for a moment in silent 
commune. She seemed past all the ebul- 
litions of life, as if the strifes and emo- 
tions of existence had had their waves of 
passion, and left behind a sea so calm 
and pulseless that no storm could wake 
it to anarchy or expression. Flora, the 
elder sister, burst into a fit of hysterical 
sobs and laughter, while Mary gave way 
to a flood of uncontrollable tears, weep- 
ing with that steady, passionless flow of 
sorrow that knows no ebb or fluctuation 
till all its drops are spent. 

In as few words as possible I explained 
all that I knew of the affair of the morn- 
ing, making as light of the lieutenant’s 
wound as I conscientiously could, and 
concluded my narrative with Beaufort’s 
affectionate greeting, and promise of 
writing directly he reached Calais. 

“You are too generous, Mr. Keightly, 
to refuse the only gift I could presume 
to offer you—the gratitude of a thankful 
heart, and a mother’s blessing. You have 
stood by my son in his hour of danger— 
you have been his friend: henceforth my 
love for him will be ever mingled with 
esteem for you.” 

There-was a beauty and delicacy about 
this simple compliment that at once 
touched all the better springs of my 
nature, and I felt an ardent wish to ex- 
press my lové and veneration for the 
speaker, but could only stammer out a 
confused acknowledgment that I was 
made proud by her commendation. 

“Had I been a younger woman, you 
would have said vain,” she rejoined, with 
a faint smile and a momentary vivacity 
of the eye. 

“No, madam, do not think so meanly 
of me. Iam proud in my nature—proud 
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to own a favour, proud of your esteem ; 
but the pride of conceit or the vanity of 
arrogance is unknown to me.” 

“Thank you. But, Mr. Keightly,” 
she continued, “will you before ee 
inform me of the cause of this duel, an 
if there is a lady in the case, who that 
lady is ?” 

“Lieutenant Beaufort, madam, did not 
communicate to me any particulars fur- 
ther than that which you have surmised 
—that the meeting had a remote reference 
to a lady,” I replied; when Flora, the 
eldest daughter, abruptly inquired— 

“But have you no idea who the lady 
was, or the cause of the dispute ?” 

‘* None at all, Miss Beaufort.” 

“But you have not told us where 
Algernon was hurt, Mr. Keightly,” in- 

uired Mary, intercepting my passage to 
the door. 

“On the side.” 

** But which side, and where? And is 
it deep? Odear! And does he suffer 
much? And when——” 

“Mr. Keightly, Mary, has told us all 
he is justified in saying,” said Mrs. Beau- 
fort, coming to my relief; for I was most 
anxious to escape further questioning, 
especially of so direct a character. “I 
am satisfied with Mr. Keightly’s state- 
ment, and I beg you will be so also.” 

“You may, madam, rely upon it,” I 
said. Opening the door, and wishing the 
ladies good morning, I left the room; and, 
rejoicing at having escaped so well, hur- 
ried down the steps and hastened home- 
wards. As I passed by the principal 
posting-house of the town I perceived a 
chaise and pair at the door just ready to 
start, and on approaching, discovered it 
contained the head constable and his as- 
sistant, who, [ made no doubt, were on 
the trail of the fugitives. I was, how- 
ever, at once put out of all uncertainty 
on the matter by the chief thrusting his 
head out of the window, and asking me 
it I knew for certain which route 
Lieutenant Beaufort had taken, as he 
had a warrant for his apprehension. 

“The post-boy who drove him will be 
the best authority on that point,” I re- 
plied drily. 

“So he will be when he comes back, 
but as the road splits five miles up we 
cannot decide which course to take.” 

“You must use your discretion, of 
course,” I rejoined; “but I should 
think,” I continued, surreptitiously in- 
Serting my cane under the head of one 
of the linch-pins, which had started from 
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its bed, and was half ou 
better course was——” 

“What?” inquired the constable im- 
peer: “Are you ready, Jem 9% he 

awled to the postilion, as he hooked u 
the bearing-rein of the off horse. ‘ 

“All right, sir,” responded the man 
making a plunge at the saddle. 
“What?” repeated the officer, with 
impetuous energy. 

“Your better course would be” 
working my cane like a lever—* to——” 

*< What ?” roared the irritated official. 

“Inquire,” I replied, allowing the pin 
to drop noiselessly to the ground. 

“Go on!” shouted the constable, pull- 
ing up the window, and falling back with 
insulted dignity in the carriage, which 
instantly dashed off at the full impetus of 
two fresh horses. ‘I should not be at 
all surprised if they have a breakdown 
when they get on the new road,” I mut- 
tered to myself as I turned away from 
the inn door; “but as the old chaise is 
pretty well padded, there is not much 
fear of their bones ;” and with this con- 
solation I went in to breakfast. 

In the evening I received a note from 
Sir John Staunton, requesting to see me 
as early as convenient. As I entered 
the elegant and brilliantly-lighted apart- 
ment of the fashionable invalid, a lady, 
whose figure I instantly recognised as 
that of my companion of the morning, 
rose in some trepidation, and averting 
her face from my observation, hastily 
crossed the room to a side door bebind 
Sir John’s easy chair. 

“You need not leave the room, my 
love ; it is only a professional gentleman 
whom I have sent for to inquire after the 
condition of poor Beaufort. Mr. Keightly, 
Lady Staunton.” And with a wave of 
his gouty hand Sir John went through 
the pantomime of an introduction. “ Sit 
down, Maria,” he continued, as the lady 
was passing out of the room. * I 
thought you would like to hear about 
Algernon.” “ 

“ Excuse me for the present, Sir John, 
replied Lady Staunton, as, in a scarcely 
audible whisper, she excused herself to 
her husband upon the plea of indisposr 
tion, and, with a slight courtesy to m® 
immediately left the apartment. 

“And so you think in a few weeks 
Beaufort will be well enough to return! 
inquired Sir John, as I concluded a bret 
account of the lieutenant’s wound and Its 
probable consequence. ‘And what 0 
that unprincipled rascal, Johnstone: 


t, - that your 












You have seen. him to-night, you say: 

ill he recover ?” 
" aleve he will, but only to draw 
out a life of mer he will be ‘speech- 

ss and paralysed.” 
. en if a shocking, but not more 
:han he deserves for his slander. Do you 
happen to know what lady’s reputation 
he had maligned this time ?” 

Whatever my own surmises might be, 
it was evident Sir John had no suspicion. 
| therefore answered in the negative; and 
having supplied the baronet with all the 
information he required, and promised to 
call on him daily, I left the room, and 
was immediately confronted on the land- 
ing by a young and beautiful creature, 
who, hardly allowing me time to observe 
her features, inquired of me in an agi- 
tated voice if Lieutenant Beaufort had 
left any message for But her voice 
suddenly gave way, and her face became 
by turns deeply suffused and unnaturally 
pale as she found it impossible to com- 
plete her inquiry. 

“No, madam, no message,” I replied, 
anxious to relieve her embarrassment. 
My words seemed to have the effect of 
destroying her timidity; for she ex- 
claimed directly in tones of reproachful 
grief— 
~ “No message! no word! And I may 
never see him again! Oh, sir, did he 
not——” 

“Excuse me, madam, for a moment,” 
I cried, as I remembered the | ppecvon and 
drew forth the letter he had given me, 
and tearing off the:blank envelope, said, 
“The lieutenant left this letter to my 
discretion, and I perceive it is addressed 
to Miss Staunton,” I added, holding it 
below the lamp, and reading the super- 
scription. 

“Oh, thank you ! indeed I thank you!” 
she cried, with exultation ; and snatching 
the letter from my fingers, bounded away 
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along the corridor, and disappeared in 
one of the distant chambers. 

I had hardly recovered from my sur- 
— at the abrupt departure of the young 
ady, when a door was opened beside me, 
and Lady Staunton, with a white veil 
thrown over her head, approached, and 
said in a low, earnest whisper— 

“Sir John is ignorant that the scandal 
which led to this duel had reference to 
me, or the mistaken identity of my 
daughter-in-law for myself. I trust to 
your honour not to enlighten him; or— 
or—i/ you know me, Mr. Keightly, not 
to divulge that knowledge till I myself 
am in a position to confirm it. Do not 
censure me too severely till time enables 
me to explain all. And now, with a re- 
liance on your honour, and deep gratitude 
for your kindness, permit me to wish you 
farewell.” 

And without stopping for a reply, she 
entered the drawing-room, and rang for 
a servant to show me out, leaving me, 
with a puzzled brain, and half angry at 
my own stupidity in not remembering 
where we had formerly met, to descend 
the stairs and quit the house. As IL 
passed the flaming gas that streamed 
from a butcher’s shop my eye caught a 
bill offering a reward for a woman who 
had deserted her child. ‘It is impossible 
to say by what mental chain of reasoning 
I became suddenly enlightened, but the 
placard coming upon my previous musing, 
at once brought back vividly every link 
in the forgotten history of Lady Staun- 
ton. ‘Yes, yes!” I exclaimed, as the 
whole case stood clearly out of my me- 
mory. ‘‘ Well may she be anxious for 
my secrecy; well may she veil those 
heautiful but dangerous features; well 
may she tremble before Sir John.” But 
this has nothing to do with the duel, 
though it may possibly form matter for 
another paper. 
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TEMPERAMENTS. 


Tue different prevalent propensities in 
various individuals, the development of 
which appeared to be under the influence 
of a certain and constitutional organiza- 
tion, have received the name of tempera- 
ments; or, rather, this term applies to 
this peculiar organization of the consti- 
tution or idiosyncrasy. The Greek 
physiologists were the first to classify 
these peculiarities, or temperaments. They 
considered organized bodies as an assem- 
blage of elements endowed with different 
properties, but combined in such manner 
that their union should constitute a whole, 
in which none of them should predominate 
in a healthy condition; but, on the con- 
trary, they were to modify and ¢emper 
each other, their simultaneous action 
being directed and controlled by the spirit 
of life. It was the due combination of 
these elements that constituted a perfect 
temperament ; their aberrancy produced 
disease of body or of mind. 

The ancients divided these elements 
into cold and hot, dry and moist ; from 
the combination of these principles they 
classilied the fluids of the body. The 
blood was hot and moist, the bile hot and 
dry, the phlegm cold and damp, and the 
melancholy cold and dry. This division 
led to a further classification; and tem- 
peraments, according to the predominance 
of these elements, were divided into the 
sanguineous, the biliovs, the phlegmatic, 
aud the melancholic. 

These supposed radical fluids, influ- 
encing the whole animal frame, were de- 
pencent upon certain organs for their 
specili¢ production. The blood was 
furnished by the heart, the phlegm by the 
head, the yellow bile by the gall-duct, and 
the black bile or atrabile—the principle 
of melancholy—by the spleen. Not- 
withstanding the many revolutions in the 
doctrines of physiology that have shaken 
the schools since the days of Hippocrates, 
this classification of his has remained to 
a certain degree to the present day, 
and has laid the foundation of all the 
systems of temperaments, constitutions 
aud natural characters that have at va- 
rious periods been advanced by philoso- 
phers; the only novel introduction in 
this ancient classification being the ner- 
vous temperament, which, after all, is 
ouly a modification of the four other 
categories. 


. 

To illustrate the operations of these 
temperaments, it became necessary to 
adopt terms expressive of their combing. 
tion, and ¢emper and humour were adopted, 
Both are Latin terms; the first, in its 
original sense, imports mingling, modify. 
ing, tempering the four radical fluids, and 
producing that equilibrious condition of 
the frame termed constitution. Humouy 
was derived from the Greek chumos ; and 
its radical sense imported moisture, or 
fluid of any kind. Hence humid and 
humidity. This doctrine of fluidity is stil] 
applied to many functions that we cannot 
otherwise describe, and we talk, although 
in a figurative manner, of the nervous 
fluid, the vital fluid ; and a good humour, 
a bad humour, a vein of a or a 
humorous vein, are illustrations of pecu- 
liar tempers and temperaments,—for 
temperaments are still distinguished by 
the same terms applied to them by the 
ancients, and we describe one man as 
choleric, or bilious, for choler means bile; 
another as being melancholic ; a third, of 
a sanguine disposition ; and a fourth, of a 
phlegmatic habit. The sanguine, that in- 
ports a predominance of the blood, indi- 
cated a warm and ardent exuberance of 
spirits ; whereas the phlegmatic, denoting 
a thin and cold watery fluid, referred to 
a frigid and spiritless indolence. 

We thus see that modern physiology 
has scarcely advanced this branch of 
science, for the zervous temperament may 
be considered as merely a modification of 
the other ones; and it is more than 
probable that the old classification will 
long prevail, notwithstanding the inge- 
nuity of modern hypotheses. Husson 
divided the temperaments into those that 
referred to the vascular system, to the 
nervous system, and to the muscular 
system, with subdivisions applied to re- 
gions and to organs; all these tempera- 
ments being either natural and primitive 
or acquired. Dr. Thomas, of Pans, 
founded his arrangement according to the 


-predominance of the head, chest, or ab- 


domen,—or the mental, circulatory, 
digestive organs,—and according to the 
relative bulk and predominance of these 
three regions will be the relative enerpy 
of the mental, muscular, or abdomina 
functions. Notwithstanding the mge 
nuity of these systems, the old arrange 
ment, as I have already observed, 1 
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vole to prevail; and as Blumenbach 
ole that although this division was 
founded on an imaginary depravation of 
the elements of the blood, if made to 
stand alone it will prove both natural and 
intelligible. 

at division I shall therefore endea- 
your to illustrate. In the sanguineous 
tenperament the heart and arteries possess 
apredominant poe ; the pulse is strong, 
frequent, and regular; the veins blue, 
full, and large ; the complexion florid, the 
countenance animated, the stature erect, 
the muscular forms marked and firm; 
the hair of a yellow, auburn, or chestnut 
colour; the nervous impressions acute, 
the perception quick, the memory reten- 
tive, the imagination lively and luxuriant, 
the disposition passionate but not vindic- 
tive, and passion is easily appeased ; 
amorous, and fond of conviviality and 
good cheer. 

In this temperament we find athletic 
strength and fortitude of mind in resist- 
ing the power of external agency, with 
mental tranquillity in the midst of 
danger; a calmness arising from a con- 
sciousness of power, and from less acute- 
ness of external impressions and mental 
perceptions. Such a man, when roused 
to action, will endeavour to surmount 
every physical difficulty; but he will 
rarely attain pre-eminence in sciences 
and the fine arts, which require exqui- 
site sensibility and mobility,—qualities 
seldom met with in such forms as 
those described by the poets in Hercules 
and Ajax. 

In the eholeric or bilious temperament 
the liver and biliary organs are as redun- 
dant in their power as the sanguineous 
vessels, and, for the most part, at the 
expense of the excernent or cellulous 
and lymphatic system. The pulse is 
strong and hard, but more frequent than 
in the sanguineous ; the veins superficial 
and projecting ; the sensibility extremely 
acute and easily excited, with-a capacity 
of pondering for a long time on the same 
object. The skin is sallow, with a ten- 
dency to a yellow tinge; the hair black 
or dark brown; the body moderately 
fleshy, the muscles firm and well marked, 
the figure expressive; the temper of the 
mind abrupt, impetuous, and violent,— 
bold in the conception of a project, in- 
flexible in its pursuit, persevering and 
dauntless in its execution. These are 
the temperaments that have urged men 
both to noble and to execrable deeds. 
Such were Alexander, Brutus, Mahomet, 
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Cromwell, Charles the Twelfth, Robes- 
pierre, Napoleon. All these celebrated 
characters evinced from their earliest 
youth the ambitious nature of their dis- 
positions; and though circumstances 
might have checked the development 
of their predominant passions, it was 
also to adventitious circumstances that 
they owed their elevation and the op- 
portunities of displaying their good or 
evil qualities. Most of these men were 
irascible, vindictive, and cruel, and equally 
susceptible of ardent love and mortal 
hate. In these temperaments we find a 
mixed exuberance of blood and bile in a 
constant struggle for predominance. 

The melancholy or atrabilious tempera- 
ment is of a different character. Here the 
biliary organs are brought into a constant 
and a morbid action, while the sanguine- 
ous system is weak and irregular. In 
these gloomy subjects the skin assumes a 
sallow, unearthly tinge, the pulse is hard 
and contracted, the digestive functions 
torpid and irregular, the imagination is 
gloomy and full of suspicion, and a dark 
gloom is shed on all arond the morbid 
sufferer, for such he may be called, since 
the condition under which he labours may 
be considered one of disease. These sub- 
jects are prone to various monomanias; 
uncertain, fickle, and oftentimes caprici- 
ously cruel. ‘Tiberius and Louis the 
Eleventh are quoted as examples of this 
temperament. Many melancholic indi- 
viduals have displayed great genius, and 
at the same time great depth of thought. 
Richerand considers Tasso, Pascal, Zim- 
merman, and Rousseau as illustrating this 
unhappy disposition. 

The fourth temperament is the pileg- 
matic. Here the proportion of fluids is 
too considerable for that of the solids ; 
hence the body attains a considerable, un- 
wholesome bulk. The muscles are soft 
and flaccid, the skin fair and transparent, 
the hair flaxen or sandy, the pulse weak and 
slow, all the vital actions are languid, the 
memory little tenacious, and the attention 
wavering; an insurmountable indolence 
prevails ; and averse to mental and cor- 
poreal exercise, the far niente is their great- 
est enjoyment, and a nightcap is prefer- 
able to a diadem. ‘These subjects are 
generally good, easy persons ; susceptible 
of kindly feelings, but of a transient 
nature. Their mind is generally depraved 
by effeminacy, and their love is purely 
animal. They are not courageous; yel 
they show great tranquillity of mind in 
moments of danger, and would rather 
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quietly sink than struggle with the waves. 
If their dwelling was on fire, they would 
calmly walk out of it, but not exert them- 
selves to put down the conflagration ; and, 
when hereditary power places them at the 
helm of a state, a wreck of the vessel may 
be speedily expected, unless the sceptre 
is wrested from their feeble hands by the 
choleric or the atrabilious enthusiast. 
The fifth, or xervous temperament, as I 
have already stated, may be considered of 
a complex nature, as it influences the 
sanguineous as well as the choleric, the 
melancholy, and the phlegmatic. In this 
constitution the sentient system predomi- 
nates, and there exists a great suscepti- 
bility to all external impressions. This 
temperament is generally acquired, and 
proceeds from a sedentary life, too great 
an enjoyment of sensual pleasures, and 
fanciful ideas brought on by romantic 
readings and romantic thoughts indulged 
in hours of idleness. The determination 
of such individuals is prompt, but uncer- 
tain; their affections, warm for a while, 
are selfish and fickle; their sensations are 
vivid, but leave no impressions. Women, 
especially when educated in boarding- 
ne Sr essentially belong to this class, 


and are subject to hysterical and con- 


vulsive affections that render them a 
plague to others and a nuisance to them- 
selves. In man the muscles are small, 
flabby, and wasted. The nervous may 
possess much vivacity of conception, but 
no depth of judgment; and, in general, 
their productions are as morbid as their 
mind. ‘This condition frequently attends 
the melancholy temperament, “ that wings 
the soul and points her to the skies.” 
Nervous excitability seldom prevails in 
the sanguineous constitution, where mus- 
cular masses are pronounced in athletic 
forms. Hence the sanguineous are not 
easily brought into action; but, when once 
roused, their energies are irresistible. 
This power is beautifully described by 
Virgil in the conflict between Entellus 
and Dares; still are these exertions 
governed by nervous influence, and the 
result of the excitability and contracti- 


bility of the muscular fibre, termed by : 


Chaussier its myotility. 

Mason Good has very justiy observed 
that these temperaments, or generic con- 
stitutions, are perpetually running into 
each other, and consequently that not one 
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of them, perhaps, is to be found } 

of full perfection in any individual te 
further aids this remark by the follow; ; 
illustration :—“ Strict] speaking ora 
Pitt and Mr, Fox belonged equally in 
the main, to the second temperament. 
there was the same ardour, genius, and 
comprehensive judgment in both, with a 
considerable tendency to the sanguineous 
and hence with more irritability, but more 
self-confidence, audacity, and sanguine 
expectation: the latter, while possess; 
the same general or bilious temperament 
was at the same time more strongly in- 
clined to the lymphatic, and hence his 
increased corporeal bulk, and with less 
bold and ardent expectation he possessed 
one of the sweetest and most benevolent 
dispositions to be met with in the history 
of the world. The first was formed to be 
revered, the second to be beloved; both 
to be admired and immortalized.” 

I apprehend. that a profound study of 
human temperaments and _ propensities 
may afford a more desirable guide in the 
education of youth, and the selection of 
men in the different concerns of life, than 
that of either physiognomy or phrenology, 
Although temperament must rer 
affect the general character of the coun. 
tenance, yet, from the apparent preva- 
lence of any temperament we are not to 
form a rash and hasty judgment in regard 
to the future capacities or propensities of 
youth. As one temperament runs into 
another, and assumes a complex form, so 
can education regulate the one that na- 
turally predominates, and modify it bya 
fusion with another. Thus, the restless- 
ness of the bilious and choleric may be 
attuned to a phlegmatic state by the 
power of reason, and the brute courage 
and audacity of the sanguineous checked 
by inspiring sentiments of true valour. 
That every temperament, excepting per- 
haps the phlegmatic, is capable of dis- 
playing bravery, has been well described 

y Joanna Baillie in the following lines :— 


‘‘The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were stupid and irrational ; 
But he whose noble soul ita fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature 
from. 
As for your youth, whom blood and blows 
delight, 
Away with them !—there is not in their crew 
One valiant spirit.” 
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AN OCTOGENARIAN REMINISCENCE. 


“T said it was the story of a ghost— 
What then? I only know it so befell. 
Have you explored the limits of the coast 
Where all the dwellers of the earth must 


dwell ? 
‘Tis time to strike such puny doubters dumb.”’ 


I nap always a potent faith in the exist- 
ence of ghosts. 
When the spirit has shuffled off its 
mortal coil; when the curtain has dropped 
between life and the region beyond—the 
region round which turn the hopes, the 
fears, the thoughts, and the aspirations 
of humanity—who shall say that he who 
but yesterday was alive and in health, 
and to-night has gone his way, returns no 
more? If the dead rise again, and if 
their resurrection shall be in the forms 
they wore while living, with not the least 
atom of their earthly tenement, whether 
on land or sea, embezzled or mislaid, what 
becomes of the soul in the interval ? 
There is surely nothing of weakness or 
unreason, then, in the belief, that in the 
dark period between leaving the world 
and putting on immortality, it can again 
appear to mortal eyes. Man’s life, says 
the poet Wordsworth, is like a sparrow 
which steals in from the storm while by 
the fire we sit housed with rejoicing 
friends, and after tarrying awhile flies out 
on hasty wing, and passes on from cold 
to cold. Even so, he exclaims, is the 
human soul— 
“From what world she came, what weal 
or woe 


On her departure waits, no tongue hath 
shown.” 


Objections are generally raised against 
the belief on gaia impossibile grounds. 
It were an idle task, however, to argue 
with the cavillers who urge them, many of 
whom, notwithstanding their outspoken 
incredulity, confess it with their fears. 
One ghost, said Hume, would convince- 
me more than fifty folios; and yet in 
despite of that sneer, incidents have un- 
questionably happened which would 
puzzle either the materialism of the 
scofling philosopher, or the immaterial- 
ism of Berkeley. 

Having been on an occasion an eye- 
witness of one of those mysterious appa- 
iuions, which in particular localities are 
said to foretell an early death in certain 
amilies—an event which, in the instance 
referred ” was singularly verified—I can 


readily give credence to what has been 
related of “the White Ladye” who ap- 
pears on the departure of a member of 
the House of Hohenzollern; of the two 
gigantic owls which from the battlements 
of Wardour Castle are the harbingers of 
death in the Arundel family; of the 
Benedictine nun or banshee who periodi- 
cally makes the same announcement to 
the Middletons or Kirkpatricks of Close- 
burn; or of the large trunks of trees 
which were wont to float and roll in the 
lake before Brereton Hall, and which 
infallibly foretold that one of the Brere- 
tons was about to die. Nor are suclt 
circumstances confined to individual or 
family histories. On moonlight nights 
in the months of May and June in the 
year before the break-out of the war 
which for thirty years ravaged the fairest 
parts of Germany, whole armies, as if en- 
gaged in conflict, were distinctly visible 
in the heavens—a sight which was be- 
held by thousands at the time, and after- 
wards at the sack of Magdeburg and on 
the sanguinary plains of Leipsic and Lut- 
zen, but too terribly realized. 

The signs and wonders which have 
prognosticated great events in history, 
and which have been attested by evidence 
it is difficult to doubt, belong as much to 
the supernatural as the appearance on 
earth again of the living who have gone 
before us. An instance of the latter 
within my own experience, the impression 
of which remains as vivid and fresh upon 
my mind as when the occurrence took 
place, has confirmed me in the belief that 
such things are not only possible, but, 
notwithstanding the inconsiderate cavils 
to the contrary, that they do sometimes 
come to pass. 

On the 17th of April, 1808, I was 
ordained to full orders by the Bishop of 
Chester, and was shortly afterwards pre- 
sented by the late Lady D—— to the 
vicarage of L——, in Cumberland. 

I arrived there one sultry afternoon in 
July, having been set down by the coach 
at three lane ends, at the corner of one of 
which was a sign-post pointing out the 
way to the village to which I had been 
appointed, and distant from it about four 
miles. The day had been an unusually 
sultry one, even for that season of the 
year, and my path lay through as grand 
and luxuriant a valley as I ever witnessed 
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in the course of my pedestrian rambles 
(and they have not been few) in the most 
beautiful parts of England. The long 
green lanes through which I passed, 
shaded at intervals by time-honoured oaks 
and leafy sycamores; the alternate fields 
of new-mown hay, emitting the most de- 
licious fragrance, of growing corn and 
verdant pasture-land, which rose from 
side to side until they mingled with the 
dark heather of the hills; with the wild 
roses and honeysuckles springing up in 
the hedgerows, and contending in the 
beauty of their lavish abundance among 
the deep rich amber flowers of the gorse- 
bush; and here and there the sharp, full 
warble of a solitary thrush, “the lark’s 
shrill fife,” or the bray of the corncrake 
in the distance falling upon the ear, have 
all combined to make that summer after- 
noon’s walk ever to be remembered in 
after years. 

The sun was sinking fast when I ar- 
rived at my destination. At the outlet 
of the valley which I have described, the 
first object which met my view was the 
village church, clad on one side with a 
thick foliage of ivy, and surmounting a 
low rising-ground round which were scat- 
tered in detached groups a few thatched 


homesteads, and to these was given the 


name of the village of L . The 
stunted tower of the old edifice flanked 
on each side by massive buttresses, the 
low and irregular building attached to it 
as the body of the church, with its 
; ng: Aver doorway and Gothic win- 

ows, presented a picture of the antique 
peculiarly attractive and interesting. 
Gray indeed might have had the whole 
in his eye when he wrote the “ Elegy.” 
The parsonage was a neat, old-fashioned 
fabric of the Elizabethan structure, fa- 
miliarly known in that district as “ the 
post and petrel style,” and adjoined the 
churchyard, where the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet slept, with which it com- 
municated by means of a gate. A beauti- 
ful parterre, in a circular shape, tastefully 
laid out along the borders with fantastic 
patches of flower-beds, lay in front: a 
thick shrubbery of brushwood and ever- 
greens surrounded the interior of the 
garden, while in a paddock of some quar- 
ter of an acce in size were a number of 
lofty elms, from which a colony of rooks 
filled the air with their base mellifluous 
music. The time of the year, the broad 
dise of the setting sun as it declined to 
the west, and the symphony which poured 
from the throats of the black-coated deni- 
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zens of the elms, added ch 
pressible to the scene, and ‘net 
— 0 one of those earthly ‘ 
ises which are to be met wi 
but in —— with nowhen 
Nor did the circumstances of myj 

there at all lessen the exhilarating ia. 
pressions with which I viewed the objects 
around ; in any case I could not fail tg 
have regarded them with pleasure and 
admiration. I had not long previous! 
been the starving curate of a metropoli- 
tan parish, and had latterly, like many 
others, earned a precarious subsistence 
from the performance of occasional dy 
for the more fortunate or wealthy of my 
brethren of the Church. We—the cure. 
less and the unattached—used to meet in 
those days on Saturday evenings at —— 
Hotel, in Piccadilly, which was then the 
constituted market-place ‘for those who, 
like ourselves, were in need of tempo 
clerical employment, where it was our lot 
to wait like bondsmen for “ some man to 
hire us,” glad even of a journeyman’s 
wages for our work. It was on one of 
those occasions that I was engaged to 
preach in the afternoon of the following 
day for the incumbent of —— Chapel, 
Bloomsbury. I delivered my sermon 
before a small congregation, who were 
all strangers to me, and produced, as 
my vanity led me to believe, some 
little effect on my hearers. An old lady 
who occupied a pew a short distance from 
the pulpit seemed to be unusually in- 
terested in my discourse; but as my 
audience listened to me with the greatest 
attention, the circumstance at the time 
did not excite in me any particular notice. 
I retired after service to my humble gar- 
ret in Islington, little anticipating indeed 
that that eventful Sunday was to prove 
one of the white days of my existence. 
On the morning of the day but oneafter- 
wards, the post brought me a letter sealed 
with a crest which was surmounted bys 
coronet, stating that “the Dowager Lady 
D—— presented her compliments to the 
Rev. Mr. C——, and requested that he 
would call at her house on the same even- 
ing in Bedford-square.” I hastened to 
obey the summons, having no suspicicn 
whatever of its purport, and vainly ima 
gining the nature of the business upol 
which one of so exalted rank, to whom 
was entirely unknown, could possibly de- 
sire to see me. On my arrival in bed 
ford-square I was ushered into a library, 
at a table in which was seated an elderly 
and venerable-looking female personage 
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She pointed to a chair, and in the next 
moment—for it was twilight when I en- 
tered the apartment—I recognised in her 
the lady whom I had observed during 
service at —— Chapel the Sunday pre- 
vious. After introducing herself by men- 
tioning the circumstance, she kindly in- 
quired into my position and prospects, 
aud informed me that she had been much 
struck with the sermon I had preached. 
In a while, when the conversation had 
wandered into indifferent subjects, she 
told me that ‘she had a small living at 
L——, in Cumberland, which was then 
recently vacant, and that if I wished 





she would present me toit...... It 
was to take possession of that “small 
living” that I had now come to L ‘ 


When I saw the church, the parsonage, 
and the glebe-lands; when I looked 
around and beheld the paradise which 
Providence had prepared for me; when 
I entered the home which was hencefor- 
ward to be my own; and when I thought 
of the threadbare poverty and privations 
I had undergone, I pressed my hands to 
my face to drive back the tear which fain 
would fall, and in an uncontrollable emo- 
tion, which ye of the mitre and lawn 
sleeves, ye of the prebendal stall and rich 
rectory, who know not what it is to 
struggle against the terrible temptations 
which arise from a famished heart can 
never fathom, L cried out in the ecstatic 
fulness of my joy—‘* My God, and is this 
possidle ?” 

Fatigued with a ride on the top of a 
coach for upwards of three hundred miles, 
and not feeling in the best state as regards 
health, as soon as I had domiciled myself 
in my new habitation, I was but too glad 
to betake myself to rest. My bedroom 
was a low-roofed chamber of considerable 
dimensions, and the furniture which was 
contained in it was all of oak and of a 
very antiquated description. A large 
Window, projecting on the exterior of 
ihe house, took up a great portion of 
one side of the room, and on the other, 
Where there had originally been a fire- 
place, stood a large iron stove. There 
was nothing, however, about the place 
peculiarly worthy of note, unless perhaps 
L except a huge lumbering reading-desk, 
ol a very singular shape, which occupied 
the recess formed by the outward pro- 
jection of the window. 

_ {sat up late into the night reading, as 
‘ well remember, by the flickering light 
ta candle, a strange fascinating book 
called “ Wieland,” which had then but a 
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short time before made its appearance from 
the other side of the Atlantic, the work of 
Charles Brockden Brown, the American 
novelist, a writer who of all others that 
I was ever acquainted with possessed the 
weird and marvellous faculty of at once 
enthralling the senses of his reader and 
of carrying him along at will through the 
wildest scenes of diablerie, as if under 
some all-powerful mesmeric entrance- 
ment. A mysterious agency has worked 
upon the heated fancy of the hero of the 
tale, and a voice has ealled out to him to 
testify his submission to the Divine will 
by the murder of his wife. He obeys; 
the deed is done, and he claps his hands 
in transports of frantic excitement. In 
a while, as his strangled victim lies at 
his feet with the traces of agony in her 
features, and the livid mark of the as- 
sassin’s gripe round her neck, conscious- 
ness returns, and he lapses into desperate 
outrageous grief. But the change was 
only of transient duration. ‘The evil 
spirit which has left him for a time comes 
back, and the same voice awakens him to 
his former delusions—“ Thou hast done 
well; but all is not done—the sacrifice is 
tncomplete—thy children must be offered— 
they must perish with their mother.” 

At this point of the story my interest, 
which had driven the thoughts of rest 
entirely away, and had never flagged for 
an instant, was at its uttermost tension; 
but the charm was rudely and suddenly 
broken. My candle fell down into its 
socket and left me in complete carkness. 

I retired to my bed, but not to sleep. 
After tossing about for some time in a 
feverish restlessness, I at length sank into 
a state of half-sleeping and half-waking, 
until my perceptions, which gradually 
grew dimmer and dimmer, insensibly 
floated without rudder or compass into 
shadowy Dreamland. Visions of bright- 
ness passed before me; visions of happy 
youth; visions of old Oxford, with its 
colleges, its steeples, and spires, its 
“reat goes,” its failures and ordina- 
tions;~and visions, too, of first and 
early love, in which thy radiant form, oh! 
Francesca F——, now, alas! reposing 
under the grassy mound, rose upon the 
troubled memory of the sleeper clad in 
the white robes of resurrection, and 
beautiful to his eye even as thou wert in 
life. hime che memoria. And then the 
scene changed. ‘Ihe atmosphere became 
thick, damp, and heavy, like the air of a 
charnel-house, and all things were seen 


through a medium of blood. 
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It was sunset, and the sky was stormily 
suffused throughout with a dull fiery 
crimson vapour. A shadowy form led 
me into a vast wilderness of leafless 
trees, where stood a stupendous belfry, 
from which the tumultuous clang of ten 
thousand bells roared like a tempest, 
while ever and anon was heard, high and 
loud above all, a solitary funereal toll 
which rung as if for the death of the 
universe. We ascended the stairs of the 
tower, which appeared to wind so end- 
lessly round and round that the toil of 
the effort in the increasing roar over- 
head grew quite insupportable. At last 
we reached an upper story, whence the 
unearthly furnace of sound proceeded, 
the door of which was open. The ropes 
of the bells were madly pulled by hands 
resembling the claws of monstrous birds, 
but no bodies were visible; and the 
harsh, discordant, screaming peals, which 
at this moment were absolutely deafen- 
ing, suddenly turned to thunder. A loud, 
muffled boom then rang out; a mighty 
wind arose, which swept with a crash 
through the forest, and all became dark 
and still. And again the scene changed. 
[t was morning, and the shadowy form 
had led me to the end of a deep ravine 
A grave was 


which opened on the sea. 
dug on the shore, and the wet sand lay 


piled around it. The figure of a man 
approached in the cold grey twilight, 
carrying a burden on his shoulders. He 
placed it gently on the ground, took off 
the cloak in which it was wrapped, and 
then descended down into the grave. It 
was the corpse of a woman. The swollen 
elassy stare of the eyes, the contortions 
of the countenance, and the marks of 
strangulation round the neck, but ill- 
disguised the beauty those features had 
worn in life. The man reappeared from 
the grave, and held the corpse for a 
moment in his arms. <A voice then 
sounded in my ears from the sea—* Zhoz 
hast done well; but all is not done—the 
sacrifice is (NCOP lele—thy children must 
be offered—they aust perish with their 
mothe "ied 

As these words were uttered, a hideous 
association rose in my memory of some 
hitherto undiscovered murder with which 
I was unaccountably connected; and in 
a moment more the scene again changed. 
I was on a high scaflold in the middle of 
an immense city. Strange hands were 
binding me rudely with cords, and thou- 
sands of upturned faces, far as the eye 
could reach, were looking on. A death. 
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like silence, rendered ten times more 
terrible and oppressive by the sicht of th 
sea of human heads noiselessly cutpine 
beneath, ensued, which was at lengt 
broken by a whirring sound. J gasped 
for breath—a fearful shudderine Pt 

taf e 
over me, and I awoke. 

My temples burned, my feet and hands 
felt dead and cold as moistened clay, and 
my heart palpitated and throbbed like the 
lashed flanks of an overriden race-horse 
It was early dawn, and the light of morn. 
ing filled the room. Scarcely, however 
had my terror begun to subside, when it 
returned again with redoubled force. The 
spectral visions through which I had 
passed before were but the shifting un. 
substantialities of a dream, but what I 
beheld now was a reality. Through the 
open curtains at the. foot of the bed, 
saw the figure of a man, leaning as if in 
prayer—or it might be in grief—with his 
head on the reading-desk. I at first 
thought my senses were wandering, or 
that I was still the victim of some hor- 
rible illusion. I partly rose on my bed 
and gazed again and again with an agi- 
tated stare, but the figure was too real 
and palpable to admit of doubt. There it 
stood as distinct and actual to my view 
as any object I had ever seen in my life. 
I was utterly powerless to cry out or to 
give alarm. I made an effort to rise and 
failed, for I then felt myself held down 
by some invisible, irresistible weight. 
After repeated attempts, I at length sunk 
into a fit of exhaustion and fell back 
senseless on my pillow. How long I con- 
tinued in this state I know not, but when 
I recovered it was only again to experl- 
ence a renewal of the same frightful sen- 
sations. The man still remained in the 
same spot where I had first seen him, but 
he was now accompanied by two children 
with long, flaxen, curling ringlets, who: 
stood by his side. He had changed his 
position; his face was now turned to- 
wards me, and his attention seemed im- 
mersed ina large book which lay on the 
reading-desk. Iwas in too agonized 
terror to remark any particulars at the 
time, but reflecting on the circumstance 
as it has been my wont to do on many an 
occasion since, I well remember that he 
was tall and in the prime of life, and that 
he wore a white surplice. His face was 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast © 
thought,” and his broad and seamy fore- 
head, compact as a mass of granite, D& 
spoke an intellect of no common order. 
There was a pained and suffering expr 
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sion, too, about his lips, but his eyes, 
which were steadily bent on the book 
hefore him, were never once raised. As 
+o the children, their appearance has con- 
tinued to haunt my memory, sleeping and 
waking, from that day to this. I noticed 
little but their heads, which were of that 
marvellous cast of spiritual beauty only 
to be found on Italian canvas. They 
might have served Guido, indeed, as 
lovely models for cherubim. Whilst the 
apparitions remained, I could do nothing 
but gaze upon them ina sort of stupor. 
Iwas unable to abstract my eyes from 
them even for an instant; for the power 
which they had upon my senses was that 
of a basilisk. Ina short time the book 
suddenly closed, and they all three 
silently glided away and disappeared be- 
hind the stove at the opposite side of the 
room. 

A considerable period elapsed after 
their departure before my faculties and 
presence of mind were restored to me. [ 
gradually grew calmer and calmer, and at 
length arose, aud quickly dressing myself, 
Tcautiously inspected that part of the room 
where I had last seen these mysterious 
visitants, but could find no trace whatever 
of any door or aperture through which it 
was possible for them to pass. In a state 
of nervous agitation more easily conceived 
than described, I left the house and 
sought to recover myself by a walk in 
the garden. It was a beautiful morning ; 
the sun was already far risen, and his 
dazzling light streaming from his throne 
above the horizon, flung itself in brilliant 
splendour throughout the length and 
breadth of creation. All nature seemed 
instinct with infinite life, and on every 
tree a chorus of feathered songsters 
poured forth their strains of varied har- 
mony. The balmy summer air had the 
ellect of an anodyne upon my shattered 
kerves, aud I experienced a sensible and 
gratetul relief from the pains and tortures 
ol the ordeal I had gone through during 
the night. From the garden I sauntered 
into the churchyard, and from the church- 
yard into the church, the door of which 
was unlocked. I proceeded at once to 
the vestry, where I found the sexton, who 
was busily engaged—for it was Sunday— 
in making preparation for the day’s ser- 
vice. He was a bronzed, hard-featured 
han of about sixty, and had performed 
the duties of his office, “man and boy,” 
‘or a period of neariy halfacentury. But 
lurther description of him is unnecessary. 

{n some of the parishes in the north of 
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England there exists a custom of present- 
ing the portraits of the different incum- 
bents of the Church livings, which are 
usually hung up in the vestries of their 
respective churches. In the vestry of the 
church 1 had entered were several of this 
description, commencing from an early 
date and ending with that of my imme- 
diate predecessor. They were for the 
most part ordinary daubs, but the appear- 
ance of one of them, which was the last 
but three in the row, had for me, the in- 
stant that I saw it, a peculiar significance ; 
for L had no sooner fixed my eyes upon it 
than I was startled with the striking re- 
semblance which it bore to the man I had 
beheld in my bed-room that morning. 
There was the same melancholy and 
clouded hue reigning in every feature, but 
the compact forehead and bushy eyebrows 
surmounted a pair of dark sinister eyes 
which lent to his whole aspect an expres- 
sion at once attractive and repellent. | 
gazed at the portrait in a state of stupor, 
not unmingled with the feelings of terror 
and alarm which had pervaded me in the 
morning at the sight of the mysterious 
apparitions in my bed-room. As soon as 
I recovered from the shock of so singular 
a coincidence, I called the sexton, and 
began to make inquiries from him gene- 
rally as to the several portraits on the 
wall, and of the history of which he was 
as voluminous as an old chronicle. By 
degrees, however, I drew his conversation 
to the one which had struck me so 
forcibly. 

‘«‘ Let me see,” said he, after a moment’s 
pause, in reply to a question | put to aim, 
‘it will be five-and-forty years come next 
Michaelmas since he died. My father 
was then sexton, but I remember him well 
as a lad, and he lies buried under the old 
larch-tree at the churchyard-gate. He 
was a man much respected, sir, in his day, 
and a fine preacher he was too; but then 
there was always that about him which 
kept all of us at a distance from him, and 
though he was vicar for about ten years, 
I never could hear tell that anybody liked 
him. I remember his funeral, sir, an’ it 
were but yesterday. He was took ill of 
a consumption, but folk always said as 
how he died of a broken heart.” _ 

There was little in all this to interest 
me particularly; but in a few minutes, 
during which we were both intently re- 
garding the portrait, he proceeded, and in 
answer to an inquiry whether the man of 
whom he spoke were married ?— 

“Why no!” said he, after another 
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pause; “but there was some scandal 
going about him once, and though it 
doesn’t become the likes of me to talk of 
such things now that he’s dead and gone, 
yet some folk said at the time that he was 
either secretly married, or something of 
the sort. He used often to go away for 
weeks from the vicarage, and some did 
say as how he had been seen a good many 
miles off walking with avery grand lady ; 
but then there was never a lady, as far as 
I ever scen, at the vicarage. I remember 
myself, it might be about three year be- 
fore he was buried, that two little children 
came to live with him, as bonny a pair of 
little lads as I ever set my eyes on. He 
was a good deal with them when they 
were here, but after about six months 
they suddenly went away, nobody got to 
know where. There was a good lot of 
talk, too, about that at the time; and 
though it’s not my way to say ill things 
of anybody—the more so when they’re 
dead and gone—yet I know it was thought 
to look very queer. He was a great book- 
man, as you see, sir, and was shy and 
distant with all of us; and it may be that 
was why he wasn’t so much liked. He 
kept himself to himself, sir; but I never 
heard tell of any harm he ever did.” 

This conversation had only the effect 
of enveloping in further mystery the 
circumstances I have endeavoured to 
describe; and though for some weeks 
afterwards I was assiduous in my in- 
quiries into the history of my prede- 
cessor, 1 was never able to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion respecting it, 
in accordance with the suggestions which 
prompted themselves to my mind in con- 
nexion with what I had seen; nay, the 
more | pursued my investigations the 
more did I find myself involved in a 
labyrinth of inexplicable relations, all of 
which, instead of throwing any light on 
my researches, only tended to invest the 
whole in a deeper shade of mysterious 
darkness. What had there been in the 
history of this man’s life to throw such a 
strange fascination around it? Had his 
hands, like Cain’s, been blood-spotted 
with murder? or were the conjectures 
and imaginations which restlessly flitted 
among my thoughts a mere creation of 
the fancy? The suspicions that had 
set in motion the idle tongues of a gos- 
siping village might easily be explained 
away in the retired and unsocial character 
of the man, but how were the appa- 
ritions in the bed-room, coupled as they 
were with the singular resemblance of 
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the portrait, to be accounted for? 
Could I doubt the experience of my own 
senses? I gave up the search in despair 
and at length entirely ceased from prose. 
cuting my inquiries ; leaving the problem 
to be solved by the course of events, and 
feeling quite certain that if any dreadful 
secret were connected with it, the whole 
would one day be unravelled and laid 
bare by the Great Searcher of hearts, from 
whose inscrutable vision not the slightest 
particle of wrong shall escape. If guilt 
there were on that man’s hands, in the 
fullness of time I knew he would be 
judged, and to the mercy of the Judgment 
Seat to come I humbly cormmended him. 
* * * *  & 

Time went on. Summer gave way to 
autumn, and autumn was succeeded by 
winter. The incidents I have narrated, 
although they can never die from my 
memory, gradually ceasedto obtrudethem- 
selves on my reflections with the same 
pertinacity it was their habit constantly 
to do when my recollections of them was 
new, and my mind, as they wore away, 
became occupied with the ordinary 
avocations of my pastoral duties. A 
startling event, however, occurred some 
months afterwards which gave a terrible 
corroboration to my misgivings, and 
cleared up to a certain extent at least 
what had appeared to me to be shrouded 
in impenetrable obscurity. I had con- 
tinued, in spite of what I had seen, to 
sleep in the same bed-room from the first. 
A little after Christmas, in consequence 
of the state of my health—never good 
at the best of times—I ordered a fire to 
be lit in the stove, behind which the 
three figures had passed. A long ume 
elapsed before any could be made to 
burn, owing, as I supposed, to the damp 
and rust of the grate, which had on no 
occasion, as far as any person in the house 
remembered, ever been in use. After 
several attempts, one was at last kindled, 
and the door was shut. I entered the 
room in about an hour afterwards, when 
I found the whole place filled with a dense 
black smoke, which was intensely over 
powering, and the fire gone out. he 
following morning I sent for a smith an 
had the stove taken down. It had been 
let into the wall, and was so strong/y 
embedded and built round with masouly; 
that some time elapsed before its remo 
could be accomplished. ‘The flue was ® 
yard and a half in length, and the ex 
tremity was found to be blocked up wit 
bricks. As these were one by one 8° 
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int foetid smell was emitted from 
a ore and when all were cleared 
away a quantity of dark-looking dust, 
resembling the ashes of burnt clothing, 
was discovered, rendered slightly moist 
by the damp, and in parts adhering to- 
cether in clots like lumps of hardened 
soot. It was raked out, and whilst this 
was being done the instrument used for 
the purpose hit against a solid substance 
which, having been drawn along the flue 
as it fell from the aperture, I saw, to my 
horror, was a blackened human sfwll. 
Another followed immediately afterwards, 
and then a number of human Jones. The 
skulls and the bones were evidently those of 
children / 

* * * * #* 

And here, having reached the end, let 
my weary and aching hand rest as I con- 
clude my story of a Ghost. One word, 
however, by way of 


ENVOI. 
On the 15th of April, 1778, in the 
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te behind Charles and Edward 
illy’s shop in the Poultry, were seated 
a party consisting of Samuel Johnson, 
Boswell, Miss Seward, and others. Of 
John Wesley, Johnson said, “He can 
talk well on any subject.” 

Boswell.— Sir, what has he made of 
his story of a Ghost ?” 

Johnson.—* Why, sir, he believes it, 
but not on sufficient authority; he did 
not take time enough to examine the 
girl, . . . . Charles Wesley, who 
is amore stationary man, does not believe 
the story. I am sorry that John did not 
take more pains to inquire into the evi- 
dence for it.” 

Miss Seward —{with an incredulous 
smile |.—‘* What, sir, about a Ghost ?” 

Johnson—| with solemn vehemence }|.— 
“Yes, madam; this is a question which 
after five thousand years is yet undecided 
—a question, whether in theology or 
philosophy, one of the most important 
that can come before the understanding.” 


E. F. H. 





THE TALISMAN. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF FRANCIS I. OF FRANCE. 


Taz court of Francis I. was one of the 
gayest, and perhaps one of the most 
corrupt, that the French annals have 
ever chronicled. Not even the purity 
and goodness of the virtuous Queen 
Claude could purify the tainted atmo- 
sphere which the king absolutely revelled 
in. His motto was, “A court without 
ladies, is a spring without roses ;” and he 
issued his commands to the court nobles 
to bring their wives and daughters. By 
some it was considered a privilege, by 
others it was received with doubt and 
dread. It was dangerous for the queen 
to have a young and beautiful lady-in- 
waiting, unless she kept her closely about 
f Own person; and the courtiers’ wives 
id not escape the persecutions of 

ncis, 

_ Ata castle in Brittany, a young mar- 
ned pair had taken up their abode, retired 
rom the bustle and confusion of the gay 
World beyond them. Its owner, the 

igneur de Chateaubriand, had married 
the lovely Francoise de Foix, the sister 


of Gaston de Foix. The bride was only 
fourteen years of age, yet young as she 
was, she was content and happy in her 
retirement. So ~~ as her husband 
shared it, nothing disturbed the pure 
current of her life. They had been mar- 
ried but little more than a year, and a 
little child had already added to their 
joys. When in their quiet home they 
heard from afar of the dissipation of the 
court, they congratulated each other that 
they, at least, were not in bondage. _ 
Not long, however, was this security 
to last: ‘The scion of two illustrious 
houses, Jean de Laval de Montmorenci, 
Seigneur de Chateaubriand, was too i1m- 
portant a personage to be released from 
the duties pertaining to the French 
nobles. The summons came like a thun- 
derbolt upon Chateaubriand. It was like 
death to leave his young wife in the lonely 
castle, by herself, and join a circle whose 
pleasures he had no heart to share. And 
the alternative was even harder to think 
of. To carry his young and beautiful 
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wife into the society of such men and 
women as Francis kept around him, was 
an insupportable thought. There was 
no help for him. He could not resist 
the king’s summons, and the poor young 
countess must remain in Brittany until 
he could obtain leave to return. 

The terrible hour of parting came—it 
came with passionate tears. Francoise 
clung to him as if in the embrace she 
would live and die, and he clasped her to 
a bosom that was torn with prophetic 
anguish, for he knew that he would be 
urged to send for her. Fora moment he 
almost wished that they might die there 
together. But mortals cannot die when 
they will, and life is too sweet to resign 
when trouble that may be half imaginary 
comes. 

During those few brief moments of 
exquisite anguish, the young count had 
thought of a way in which he might 
evade the king’s command to take his 
young wife with him to court. Knowing 
that Francis would not scruple to stoop 
to meanness and duplicity in order to 
gather around him the flower of youth 
and beauty, he procured two beautiful 
rings, of a very singular shape and work- 
manship, and precisely alike. 

When the parting hour arrived, he 
placed one on the finger of the countess, 
and bade her observe that he wore its 
mate. 

‘My darling,” he said, “there is no 
doubt that your absence will be observed 
and commented upon at court. I cannot 
openly disobey the sovereign’s command 
to send for you if he thus wills it, but 
even he will not disregard your inclina- 
tions sufficiently to force you to his pre- 
sence, if you decide to refuse. I may be 
under the painful necessity of writing to 
you to join me, but you must answer in 
the negative, pleading your love of retire- 
ment and domestic duties. If I find that 
it would be safe and pleasant for you to 
come to me, I will write, enclosing this 
ring; otherwise let no entreaty, even 
written by my own hand, induce you to 
leave the castle.” 

The grief of the young wife was incon- 
solable. Truth to say, the prospect of 
months of separation in the old dreary 
castle was not very inviting to a mere 
child of scarce fifteen years, but her hus- 
band’s will was law, and she promised 
never to attempt joining him without the 
ring was sent. 

A sad parting and a dreary journey for 
the poor count. Inwardly he cursed the 
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corruption existing at a court 
subject dared i gf Rs as a pny : 
daughter, lest she be led into some 
snare. 

His manner was so disturbed as he 
rode on towards Amboise, where Francis 
now held court, that it attracted the at. 
tention of his old confidential servant 
Pierre. Full of sympathy for his master’s 
evident sorrow, he strove to console him 
and the count found relief in communi. 
cating to his humble friend the fears that 
beset him, and the expedient he had 
adopted to make known his wishes to the 
countess. 

Arrived at Amboise, Francis welcomed 
him warmly; but looked around, as if 
expecting to see some one else. 

“You must have forgotten something, 
count,” said the king, in a tone which 
made Chateaubriand’s heart quake within 
him. “ Where is the beautiful young 
countess, of whom I have heard such 
glowing descriptions ? Surely you have 
not been so rash as to leave such youth 
and beauty unprotected ?” 

The count stood uneasily, as Francis 
turned a penetrating gaze upon his face. 

‘‘Ha! is it so, count? Your counte- 
nance is a telltale. It says, plainly, ‘I 
would rather shut her up at home than 
bring her hither.’ But this shall not 
avail you. The Countess Montmorenci 
de Chateaubriand must ornament our 
court. Do you mark my word ?” 

“T do, your majesty. But, believe me, 
the countess will be miserable to leave 
her child.” 

“Ah, I had forgotten our little new- 
born subject. Well, bring him hither, and 
I will be godfather to the urchin. We 
must have the mother, at all events.” 

The count bit his lip with vexation, 
until the blood came. His ingenious ex- 
pene had already come to naught; yet 

e was no less eager to try it. At the 
king’s words of banter, which he easily 
construed into earnest, he merely bowed, 
and said— 

“ Sire, I will write to the countess to- 
day, and beg her to set, out to-morrow. 

Worried and anxious, Chateaubrian 
walked out alone from the presence 
chamber. He took the path leading t03 
retired part of the gardens, and was xt 
ceeding to a little summer-house, 10 whic 
he knew that writing materials were 
always kept, intending to write to Fran 
coise, and charge her, on no account 
forget what he had said to her at parting. 
When near the summer-house, he ¥% 
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surprised to see his old servant Pierre 
issuing from It, followed by the Duke of 
Guise. This man had been very zealous 
in stimulating the king to summon the 
countess; and, therefore, Chateaubriand 
felt that he might have been tampering 
with Pierre in regard to her. They did 
not peceive the count, and he laughed at 
his own fears; but often, during the day, 
a nameless suspicion would start up in 
his mind, and give him a wretched heart- 
pang—he knew not why. His letter was 
written and despatched ; but no ring was 
within its folds) The young wife opened 
and read it, with a feeling of vexation. 
Secretly, she had hoped he would send 
for her. The idea that there was danger 
for her where her husband was present, 
was simply ridiculous, she thought. She 
had grown so weary of the dreary, gray 
old castle, since his presence was with- 
drawn, that now she absolutely loathed 
it. It would have been real happiness to 
have beheld the little circlet which would 
tell her that the count wished her in 
reality to come to him. 

And in a few days the permission came. 
How fervently she kissed the shining gem 
that brought her such happiness! She 
had been sitting for hours, with folded 
hands, bewailing her loneliness, and list- 
ening, with a feeling of wounded pride, 
to her attendant, who had been pouring 
forth a strain of covert reproach upon her 
master, for not allowing his beautiful wife 
to appear where she would eclipse all 
others. The young woman had once at- 
tended a former mistress at court, and 
she was voluble in describing its attrac- 
ions to the child-wife who had never 
witnessed them. In the midst of this, a 
letter was brought the countess. She 
opened it almost petulantly. 

“Of course the ring is not here,” she 
sald, forgetting that the ring was her 
husband’s secret, and that she had no 
right to speak of it to her attendants. 

She opened the missive, and uttered a 
perlect shriek of delight. . 

“He wants me to come, Adelaide! 
He sends for me. Look! this is the 
Signal.” And she placed the precious 
nug beside the other. It was his ring, of 
course—the duplicate of her own. There 
could be no mistake about it. “ Fly, fly, 
Adelaide! bid the servants prepare for 
ily Journey. I will set forth instantly. 
hee. you I am going to my hus- 
a frantic with joy, the poor deceived 

“e woman made her hasty preparations 





to quit a home to which, alas! she must 
never return! 


Pierre Fleury had one fault, although 
he was a most excellent servitor. His 
master had never discovered it; for the 
count’s generosity and liberality to him 
must have made Pierre ashamed to show 
it before him. This fault was avarice. It 
made of him a ready tool in the hands 
of the Duke of Guise, whose curiosity 
had been deeply aroused to know why the 
young wife had not been willing to appear 
at court. 

He had sought Pierre on that fatal 
morning, and, by dint of his broad gold 
pieces, had won him to disclose his 
master’s secret. 

“* Now, my good fellow,” said the duke, 
after learning it, “you must take that 
ring from the casket, long enough for a 
jeweller to examine it. He will not miss 
it; and, if he should, you can pretend to 
find it after a short search.” 

“ But for what object, my lord duke ?” 

‘* Only for sport, my good fellow.” 

Pierre’s lips quivered. 

“T would not have told you, had | 
known,” he cried. 

*“ No harm is done. You can refuse, 
if you choose; but this heap of gold is 
not yours in that case.” 

Pierre gazed on the shining heap, and 
the temptation was too powerful not to 
be deliberated upon at least. 

The duke saw his hesitation. 

“ Why, you silly fellow—what harm 
can possibly accrue from so slight an 
act? The king will see that no evil 
comes to you through this.” 

“Ay, but my kind master! ‘To play 
a trick upon him who is all generosity 
and goodness. No, my lord duke, I 
cannot, indeed I cannot.” 

The duke took up the glittering pieces, 
and stood, dropping them from one hand 
into the other. The sunlight gleamed 
into the little summer-house, through a 
window in the roof, left open for ventila- 
tion, and the ray found its way to the 
gold. Pierre saw it, and looked at the 
man who held it. oo 

‘You are an honest servant, Pierre, 
said the duke. “I would I had such 
about me; but my varlets would take 
the teeth from my head, if they could 
make money by them. What do you 
say? Will you come and see that they 
do not utterly fleece me?” 


Pierre looked troubled. 
cf ‘T i this thing, I shall be ashamed 
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to look the count in the face, so I will 
accept your offer, my lord duke,” 

“Then you do accept ?” said the duke, 
throwing down the golden tempters into 
a heap once more. 

It was all settled. Pierre stole softly 
into the count’s room that night, and 
carried away the ring to the court 
jeweller. He received it from him again 
in the morning, long before the uncon- 
scious master had opened his eyes, and 
had placed it in the casket without dis- 
covery. But Pierre was haunted by the 
thought that he would yet be found out, 
and trembled when the jeweller brought 
the ring—a perfect duplicate of the 
count’s—and desired him to take it to 
the Duke of Guise, for whom Pierre had 
ordered it. 

“ Well, my good fellow, you have only 
one thing more to do, and that is to con- 
trive that the ring shall go to your mis- 
tress in the next letter the count sends 
her. And here are five broad pieces for 
your pains. See that it is done well.” 

* Pierre,” said the count, as his ser- 
vant was leaving him for the night, 
“there is a letter to the countess on my 
escritoire, which 1 forgot to seal. You 
must do so, and give it yourself to the 
courier early in the morning.” 

Pierre obeyed, but the ring was sent 
also. When the count awoke, Pierre 
was nowhere to be found, and a strange 
valet performed the duties of his place. 
Chateaubriand was overwhelmed with 
astonishment and grief. At length he 
received a message from Pierre, in 
which he told him that he had com- 
mitted a crime which had induced him 
to leave the country, and that he would 
see him no more. Probably his remorse 
was too great for him to enter the duke’s 
service as he had promised. 

7 ** Foolish man !”? exclaimed the count. 

{ would have screened hin from all 
harm, if he had confided in me.” 

A greater misfortune than Pierre’s 
defection awaited the count. The court 
was removed from Amboise to Chambord, 
for the purpose of hunting in the forests, 
and Chateaubriand there received the 
news of his wife’s arrival. He sprang 
upon his horse, not stopping for the 
briefest apology to the noble huntsmen 
who had accompanied him that morning, 
and, in a paroxysm of wounded pride, 
amazement, and regret, he rushed into 
his wife’s presence, upbraiding her with 
her disobedience to his strongly-expressed 
wishes. 

“ What does this mean, then 2” asked 


the distressed and mortified wi 
up the two rings. ©, holding 

‘It means,I suppose, that you havehad 
one made to deceive me,” was the answer 

“QO, Jean, Jean! you are cruel, Here 
is your letter, in which you command me 
to come, and here is the ring. I am 
innocent. I swear, before God and the 
saints, that 1 have never caused my ring 
to be imitated, and no eyes but mine 
have seen it, save those of my trusty 
Adelaide.” 

Poor, fond, trusting child! She was 
disbelieved, accused of deception, and 
was taken to the queen’s levée, that 
night, in a state almost bordering on 
distraction. Her emotion only made her 
look more beautiful and interesting, and 
a few days convinced the court that 
Chateaubriand and his lovely wife were 
not on the best of terms. 

Pitying the beautiful countess, for her 
husband’s evident displeasure towards 
her, without any apparent cause, the 
courtiers were continually devising new 
and varied amusements to cheer the 
broken-hearted beauty. She became the 
star of the court. Her youth and inex- 
perience only rendered her more likely 
to be spoiled with the adulation she re- 
ceived; and, in a fit of despair, she fell 
into the very snares from which her hus- 
band might have saved her. He had 
been threatening to imprison her in the 
gloomy old castle at Brittany, where she 
could look back upon her gay life at court, 
and reflect if she had gained or lost 
by her deception. Such was the eruel 
threat which he had uttered one morm- 
ing. That night she fled to other arms 
to escape the dreaded captivity in the 
grim old castle, and Chateaubriand re- 
turned, cheerless and desolate, ‘to its 
retirement, to dwell upon his injuries; 
forgetting how he had wronged his wile. 

Had it not been for his child, he would 
have sunk beneath the wreck of his hap- 
piness. The king had been mistaken in 
supposing the infant a boy. Alas! shame 
falls heaviest on the most helpless, and 
the poor girl’s inheritance was the shame 
of her mother. 


‘“* A shadow, o’er those halls, 

Crept year by year; meantime, the child, 
On whose first flowering thoughts n0 

smiled, od, grew 
A gentle girl, and yet deep-hearted, 
Into sad cael ; for well—too well—she ~ 
Her mother’s tale. Its memory made the y 
Seem all too joyous for her shrinking ey; ad 
Checked on her lip the flow of song, and fi 
Her cheek to pain.” 
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FOUND DEAD. 
By the Author of “* Who’s to Blame 2” 


CHAPTER I. 


Tar Grange had the reputation of being 
4 haunted house, and with some reason, 
fora more mysterious-looking place could 
hardly be found within a hundred miles 
of London. The Grange, however, is 
scarcely more than thirty miles away, 
being but a short distance from the 

Winchfield station on the South-western 
line. 

The owner of the Grange was a land- 
surveyor of good position, named Tindall. 
He had been acquainted with my family 
some years previously. At that time my 
father was in good circumstances, and I 
little dreamt that I should ever be reduced 
to my present position; but an unfortu- 
nate speculation, which swallowed up the 
whole of my father’s fortune, made me 
glad to accept Mr. Tindall’s offer to teach 
his children and assist his wife gene- 
rally in domestic matters, until I could 
meet with something better. 

It was fortunate for me that I was of 
a cheerful, hopeful disposition, for the 
Grange was one of the last places one 
would have chosen in which to recover 
from depression of spirits or reverse of 
fortune. My life there was an extremely 
dull one. At night it was as desolate as 
the backwoods, and even in the daytime 
one seldom met a person in the street, if 
street it could be called, which was only 
a collection of straggling houses. Then, 
to increase our solitude, we were at least 
two hundred yards from the high road, 
and were shut in by an avenue of lofty 
elm-trees. When I first went there this 
Was not an objection, for the weather was 
warm and the road very dusty, and the 
shade was agreeable;- but later in the 
season, when the fine weather had gone, 
and the wind raged and moaned through 
those trees as one went to bed at night, 
with the windows rattling as though some 
one was breaking into the house, it was 
anything but cheerful. 

7 otWithstanding the dullness, Mr. and 
‘Urs. Tindall seemed to live happilyenough 
with their two children. A common- 
place, matter-of-fact sort of life, which 
Would have called for no remark but for 
one member of the little household, who 


in many ways had raised my curiosity and 
excited my suspicion. 

The person to whom I refer was the 
nursemaid. I was not at all easy in my 
mind about her. I could hardly tell why, 
but from the first moment I saw her L 
was convinced that she was false. My 
curiosity increased, too, when I found 
that Mrs. Tindall evidently watched the 
girl as though by no means satisfied with 
her. Many a time, when she had no idea 
that I had remarked it, I have noticed 
her eyes fixed upon the girl in the 
strangest manner. Often when Harriett 
went about the house to do her work, 
Mrs. Tindall would follow her; or when 
not convenient to do that, would contrive 
to come across her repeatedly as if by 
accident. 

Mrs. Tindall never appeared to draw 
her husband’s attention to the girl in any 
way, and he seemed to be entirely unsus- 

iclous, for I never saw him take the 
east notice of Harriett, who was a most 
unsatisfactory specimen of humanity as 
far as looks go. Her eyes were just like 
a weasel’s, and she twinkled them to such 
a degree that it was almost impossible to 
say what colour they were, and her brows 
hung over her eyes so as to keep them in 
a perpetual shade; and if you spoke to 
her or asked her a question, they flickered 
like the firelight in adark room. It was 
a satisfaction to me that I was not much 
with her. In fact, I very seldom spoke to 
her; and upon that point we seemed very 
well agreed, for she never cared to speak 
unless spoken to, and not always then. 1 
shouldn’t write all this about her but for 
a most unexpected adventure that hap- 
pened to us through her. It occurred in 
this way :—Master was out. it had been 
a very dull day, and the evening was 
still duller with waiting for him. 1 
can’t tell the reason, but Mrs. Tindall 
had been very nervous all the day. 
She said to me more than once that she 
hoped nothing would happen to Mr. 


Tindall. 
“Why, ma’am,” said I, “ what should 


happen to him more than usual? He’s 
often out later than this.” 

She made no answer ; in fact, I don’t be- 
lieve she heard what I had said, she 
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seemed so wrapped up in her own 
thoughts. 

As it got later there came on a tre- 
mendous storm, and I thought it might be 
that which made her uneasy; but 1 knew 
that was not all, for she watched Harriett 
more than ever, and once or twice | no- 
ticed, when Harriett had been away for 
some time, Mrs. ‘Tindall cross-questioned 
her quite sharply as to what she had been 
doing. Harriett only gave her short, 
muttered answers which nobody could 
make much sense of, and I thought to 
myself, “This girl is very deep, or very 
stupid; one or the other.” ‘There was 
another matter which troubled Mrs. 
Tindall — the baby was not well, and 
required constant watching. So, seeing 
how uncomfortable she was, I offered to 
stay with her if she liked. You never 
saw anybody better pleased in your life. 
Wewere alone together just then, and mis- 
tress was going to say something, but at 
that moment Harriett came into the 
room, and she was as silent as the grave. 

After a little time Mrs. Tindall said— 
‘You had better light a fire, Harriett.” 

Harriett went away for a long time, 
and 1 thought mistress would have re- 
marked upon it, but she was still silent, 
and only sat watching the child. Pre- 
sently Harriett came and lighted the fire, 
thinking, I dare say, that I ought to bave 
done it. She said nothing, but of all the 
queer looks that were ever seen, that girl’s 
look, when she saw me sitting there, 
was the queerest. 

She did not light the fire willingly, but 
dawdled so long over it that I could see 
mistress was quite out of patience, though 
still silent. 

When the fire had burnt up we got the 
baby to sleep; but Mrs. Tindall, who 
generally went and sat downstairs when 
her husband was absent, now stayed in the 
nursery. 

It was an old-fashioned room with a 
great carved chimney-piece and heavy 
furniture, and was made gloomy by deep 
narrow windows and dark oak panelling, 
‘There was a large four-poster in a recess 
which in itself was almost as big as a 
room. If was only seven o’clock, but, of 
course, being November, as dark as pitch. 
Mrs. Tindall was no doubt in deep 
thought, for she had been sitting a long 
time without any light except such as 
came from the fire. It was just the sort 
of evening to make you afraid of some- 
thing or anything. I don’t know what, 
but there seemed to be something going 
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wrong somewhere. The trees in the 
garden and up the avenue waved back 
ward and forward, so that their shadows 
fell continually across the windows. Then 
sometimes the fire flashed up, as though 
there was something even in that there 
should not be, and Nluminated everything 
in the strangest and most startline way , 

All this time the nurse had been out 
of the room. Suddeuly rousing, as if she 
had just recollected something, Mrs 
Tindall rang for Harriett. 

Usually the girl was long enough in 
coming when she was wanted, but now 
she wasn’t a second, although the kitchen 
where I thought she had gone, was two 
flights of stairs away from the nursery, 
I said to myself, ‘My lady, you haven't 
trudged up torty stairs in this time, unless 
you've learnt how to fly, which isn’t likel 
for a girl of your size.” She was listening, 
no doubt, but she didn’t hear much, for 
we had not spoken a word. 

Well, when the girl came into the 
room, Mrs.'Tindall gave her some message 
aboutsomethingto be done downstairs, but 
instead of going, Harriett lingered about 
the room, pretending to busy herself 
about some trifle or other. While she was 
doing this and I was wondering, there 
came on suddenly one of the inost tremen- 
dous thunderstorms I have ever heard. 
‘There was a flash of lightning the most 
vivid and startling I had ever seen, fol- 
Jowed by thunder that shook the house 
to its very foundation. I caught sight 
of Mrs. ‘lindall’s face at the moment; 
it was deadly pale, but not through the 
lightning, though that was enough to 
startle any one. What frightened her 
was what [ had seen also—the shadow 
of a man’s figure under the bed. 

I looked at mistress, and mistress 
looked at me. We understood each 
other ; I saw what she had seen, but what 
appeared to me strange was to see her 80 
silent and composed. I was silent, for 
the look she gave me plainly told me to 
be so. But what did she mean to do: 
We could not sit there all the night 
the dark, or until this fellow, whoever he 
was, chose to attack us. Of course 
didn’t for a moment dream but that he 
was arobber. Young fellows had no ner 
to come courting in that way, for on 
master and mistress were easy on te 
score of followers; and when somebody 
(that I needn’t name at present, what- 
ever may happen in the future,—® 
goodness knows what our lot is to be, 
5 e 
but I hope for the best,) came to see m 
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about a fortnight after I came here, 
mistress seeing he wasadecent young man, 
asked him to tea, and made herself quite 
affable, which I wont forget if she should 
have grief or trouble, poor thing. . 

But 1 am running away from my sub- 
ject. About this man now. Of course 
he was going to rob the house, perhaps 
murder some or all of us. Perhaps 
there was more than one, though I only 
saw one pair of shoes under the bed. 
But there might be others waiting out- 
side, for all we knew. I must confess 
I was very much frightened. As to mis- 
tress, after the first shock she got quite 
calm and cool, and had quite recovered 
her presence of mind in a minute or so. 

Seeing her courageous, I shook off my 
own timidity a little, and ventured to 
look about the room. I caught Harriett’s 
look, and said to myself, “ You know all 
about it. Why did she answer mistress 
so abruptly P why was she so unwilling 
to light the fire in the bedroom? why 
was she so long gonedownstairs? and why, 
when told again to go down, did she linger 
and make sham work to hinder the time ? 
I was quite certain that, whatever might 
happen, Harriett would have had her 
share in it. Mrs. Tindall thought so 
too, and I could see by her determined 
—_ that she meant to act accord- 
ingly, 

I may remark that the child had gone 
to sleep in my arms while Harriett had 
gone downstairs. ‘As baby is sleeping 
with Maggie,” said Mrs. Tindall, “ you 
had better, Harriett, go and prepare Mr. 
Tindall’s supper. He will be tired with 
his long journey, and we must not keep 
him waiting.” 

“Don’t you think, ma’am, that master 
will be taking his supper out, as it is so 
late‘” said the girl, showing the same 
unwillingness as before. 

“No, Harriett, I am confident he will 
not,” answered her mistress; “you had 
~~. go at once and prepare some- 

ng. 

“But wont you be afraid to stay here 
_ it is so stormy?” continued the 
girl, 

“Not at all. Besides, here is Maggie, 
she does not appear afraid.” 

“But the baby, ma’am—you will want 
ie if he wakes up.” 

“ He is sleeping soundly enough,” said 
Mrs. Tindall, quite calmly, but with con- 
‘iderable effort I could see. As for me, 

Was getting thoroughly wild with the 
s0od-for-nothing girl. Why mistress was 
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so patient with her was beyond my com- 
prehension. ‘Time will show, perhaps. 

Harriett, seeing she could makeno more 
excuses, or it may be because it suited 
her purpose to pretend to agree with 
mistress, went slowly downstairs. 

Our hearts almost failed us as we 
heard the girl’s footsteps echoing down 
the stairs, and I could see, notwithstand- 
ing her disgust, that mistress was almost 
inclined to call her back again. She was 
no doubt thinking of the sleeping child, 

oor soul, and occasionally she held her 
1ead up as though she were listening for 
Mr. T'ndall’s footsteps up the garden 
. I didn’t like to undeceive her, but 

was sure it would be an hour at least 
before he could possibly get home. 

The storm had abated a little; the 
clock of the village church struck nine; 
the sound of every stroke seemed longer 
than the last, till I almost fancied the 
clock had been an hour striking. Just 
as the last stroke died away, a carriage 
rolled along the road. I could detect, 
by the start that Mrs. Tindall gave, that 
she was almost tempted to call for as- 
sistance, but I am doubtful if our voices 
would have been heard so far. It was 
awfully tantalizing to know that help was 
so near, and yet that we dared not avail 
ourselves of it. We dared not leave the 
room or make any noise, as that would 
make the man suspect that we had seen 
him, and while he was lying there we 
were at least gaining time, if nothing 
else. ‘The window of the room looked 
upon an outhouse, and for that reason was 
protected by iron bars, which was still 
worse for our chance of escape or assist- 
ance. There was no help, no resolve, no 
hope that I could dream of, save in Mr. 
Tindall’s return, and even then we were 
not sure but that some ruffians might be 
hidden in the garden to waylay him. 

The room was as silent as death. No, 
not quite, for in the intense stillness we 
could actually hear the robber’s coarse, 
thick breathing quite plainly—a delight- 
ful sound, indeed, when we felt that our 
own breath perhaps depended upon it. 
Mrs. Tindall could not keep her eyes off 
the bed. Her whole soul seemed fixed 
upon that one object. I saw a slight 
movement of her lips occasionally. I 
knew what that was, poor soul—she was 
doubtless praying inwardly. 

Time passed. It seemed an hour at 
least since the clock had struck, but that 
could not be, for the clock chimed the 
quarters, and it was only now “tingling” 
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the quarter past nine. I heard a slight 
noise in the garden as of heavy feet upon 
the gravel path. That could not be 
master, I thought. He would never walk 
with such a heavy step as that. Mistress 
could hardly restrain herself any longer. 
She was just on the point of flying to the 
window, when crackle! scratch! came a 
noise against the glass. What could that 
be, I wonder? It was some of the fine 
eravel thrown up as a signal, no doubt, 
to the man inside. Z%is was not master, 
for certain. Jn an agony of excitement 
we looked toward the bed to see what 
effect it would have upon the fellow con- 
cealed there. But he seemed to take no 
notice, and his comrade outside, 1 sup- 
pose, slunk off to some hiding-place again. 
{It gave me courage in the midst of my 
terror when I remembered that the robber 
in the garden was on the opposite side to 
that on which master would come. 

There was another chime. 

A quarter of an hour more had passed 
away, but still Mr. Tindall did not come. 
There was a new fear entering into my 
mind. The distance from Winchifield was 
but five miles, but the road was very lonely. 
I fancied now that the robber outside had 
gone away, perhaps according to agree- 
ment, to catch Mr. Tindall on his way 
home. I had heard that master would 
have a great deal of moncy about him, 
and he was not the man to part from it 
quietly ; but if there were two or three 
against him, what could he do, and he had 
not even a stick to defend himself with. 

There was another chime. 

It had hardly died away when we 
thought we heard some one coming up- 
stairs. The robber must have heard it 
also. It was an anxious moment. It is 
not master. We were terribly frightened 
when the door opened and the light of a 
dark lantern fell upon our faces. 

We were for the moment too much 
alarmed to move or scream. We were 
petrified, but recovered ourselves in a 
moment when the new-comer, holding up 
lus finger to ensure our silence, pulled 
from his pocket a pair of handcuffs to 
show us what his profession was. 

“Now, my fine fellow,” shouted he, 
“just crawl from under that bed as soon 
as convenient, and I’ll find another lodg- 
ing for you. I daresay you and I are old 
friends.”’ 

The fellow did not seem inclined to 
move, but the officer, a fine strong fellow, 
stooped down and pulled him out by his 
legs in the most unceremonious manner. 


As if we had not been astonished 
enough, such a circumstance then ha 
pened which I should not evey ma 
dreamt of. That false, ugly nurse Har. 
riett, actually came whining into the room 
behind the officer, imploring him to have 
mercy upon her husband. 

At the same time a noise was heard at 
the window again. The fellow outside had 
evidently got tired of waiting, and won. 
dered, I daresay, why his signal had not 
been answered. The officer saw in q 
moment how matters stood, and took his 
measures accordingly, 

** Now, my lass,” said he to Harriett, 
“just run downstairs and let that gen- 
tleman in without saying a word. It will 
be all the better for you.” 

Harriett gave a look toward her mis. 
tress, which I thought strange enough, 
but seeming to be afraid of the detective, 
she went downstairs, and presently in 
came housebreaker No. 2. 

It seemed the fellow whom the officer 
had pulled from under the bed was but a 
tool in the hands of the new-comer. The 
officer had taken the precaution to hand- 
cuff the man he had at first taken, and 
now presenting a pistol at the head of 
the second robber, he said, ‘‘ Sit down in 
a corner of the room, my friend, till I am 
ready for you; and don’t you be afraid, 
ma’am”—turning to Mrs. Tindall : but, to 
our great astonishment, we saw that both 
Mrs. Tindall and Harriett had left the 
room. 

“That girl is trying to make it up 
with her mistress,” said the officer. “ 
wish I had been left alone in this little 
matter.” 

Mr. Tindall arrived shortly after. It 
appeared he had been having a consulta- 
tion with the officer beforehand. He 
came in a vehicle from the railway station, 
in which the robbers were taken away 
and locked up for the night. 

In the morning, of course, I expected 
that master and mistress would appear 
against them, and that Harriett would 
not be left at large after what had taken 
place. I took good care not to speak to 
her that night, and went to bed late and 
tired, thankful at least that nothing worse 
had happened. Why they have not given 
Harriett into custody as well as the mez, 
I must confess 1 don’t understand. 

I did not sleep very well; I was col 
stantly dreaming about robbers and mur 
derers, and awaking in a fright, and got 
so restless at last that, just before it was 
light, I got up and dressed myself ab 
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sat waiting for daylight to go about my 
ae not been sitting long before | 
thought I heard the front door creak. 
«More robbers, indeed,” I thought, and, 
frightened as 1 was, I went into a spare 
bedroom and looked out of the window 
to see if anybody was there. Could I 
believe my eyes ?—hardly! There was 
Harriett, with her bonnet and shawl on, 
speaking to Mrs. Tindall at the door. 
After whispering together for a short 
time, in which I somehow fancied Har- 
riett had the upperhand, she went off 
down the avenue, and mistress came hack 
into the house. 

[ had hardly got into my own room 
again when a gentle tap was heard at my 
door. “Good heaven, what next ?” I said 
aloud. os 

“Don’t be frightened, Maggie, it’s only 
me.” said a voice which I knew to be 
mistress’s. I opened the door in a 
moment. 

“What, dressed already, Maggie !” 

“T have been very restless all night, 
ma’am, and could not sleep any longer.” 

“There was no cause for alarm, 
Maggie. The house has been perfectly 
still,” she remarked, in a tone of voice as 
clear and calm as though she had been 
speaking to the baby. ‘‘ And, since you 
are up, [ am rather glad of it, as a tele- 
graphic message has arrived from the 
country which demands immediate atten- 
tion. A near and very dear relative of 
mine is at the point of death, and I shall 
start instantly. I think Mr. Tindall and 
the children will probably accompany me. 
I suppose you will have no objection to a 
country tour ?” 

“What part of the country are you 
going to, ma’am, if I may be so bold ?” I 
sald. 

“South Wales.” 

“Oh, indeed, ma’am! I shall be very 
happy, I’m sure. You have been very 
kind, and if I can be of any service it 
does not much matter where I go to,” I 
answered. al ar 

“That point settled, then,” said Mrs. 
Tindall, “the next thing is to lose no 
time. There is not a moment to spare.” 

_“OF course, ma’am, respecting Har- 
nett; you do not , 

“Thave arranged with Harriett, and 
beg vou will not say another word about 
her,” answered mistress, in a tone so 
short, sharp, and decided that I was si- 
‘enced at once, and before I could speak 
another word she had left the room. 
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“There is a crime, or a sorrow, or a 
mystery here,” said I to myself ; “ which- 
ever it is, however, I cannot believe that 
Mrs. Tindall is to blame ; I would follow 
her anywhere.” 

It was just getting light. One of those 
cold, grey, dull November days, when it 
is almost impossible to be cheerful or 
light-hearted. The drawing-room bell 
rang—I went down. Mistress herself 
had lighted the fire: there was master 
seated at the table looking at his watch. 

‘* We start in three quarters of an hour, 
Maggie ; let us have some breakfast some- 
how,” said he, in as lively a tone as pos- 
sible. 

I went about my work as if ina dream. 
What did it all mean? What had be- 
come of Harriett? What was to be done 
to the two men who had been locked up ? 
Surely Mr. Tindall intended to appear 
against them! I was soon undeceived. 
Breakfast was hurried over, some lug- 
gage hastily packed, and by the time 
Mr. Tindall had mentioned we were actu- 
ally on our way to the railway station. 

Now all these things seemed so strange 
that I determined to keep an exact ac- 
count of all | sawand heard. Not that I 
meant any harm. It was only to amuse my- 
self first of all, and satisfy my curiosity. 
What might come of it—what has come 
of it—I then did not dream of. 

How or in what way Mr. Tindall had 
been cajoled I could not tell, for I could 
hardly imagine that the impulse to leave 
his business and take a long journey was 
entirely his own. With respect to the 
thieves, as no one appeared against them 
they were discharged, much to the de- 
tective’s annoyance, 

I had always been very curious to know 
how Mr. Glimmer had caught these fel- 
lows so cleverly, and when I had the 
pleasure of meeting him long afterwards 
in London, he was good enough to tell 
me how it was managed. As far as I can 
recollect, he said that he was passing 
leisurely over Southwark Bridge on that 
particular day, just about dusk, when he 
saw a man looking down at the water as 
though he was watching for something. 
He looked himself also just as a steam- 
boat was passing under the bridge. The 
man who had been standing beside him 
ran from one side of the bridge to the 
other, looking hard up and down the 
steamer’s deck, and turned away when 
the steamer had passed, as though he had 
been disappointed. Two or three other 
steamers came along, and the man con- 
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tinued to watch in the same manner ; so 
did Sergeant Glimmer—it was his busi- 
ness. 

At last another boat came, and the 
man who had been watching looked over, 
and said to somebody in the boat, “ All 
right, Bill; over the chain-bridge and 
under the arch.” ‘That means, Waterloo 
station,if anything,” thought the sergeant, 
and away he went at once, feeling sure 
he had a case in hand. The sergeant 
knew nothing against him, further than 
having seen him in doubtful company. 
He watched the man off by a train that 
was just starting, and then went to the 
Telegraph Office. 

« Five feet nine inches in height, dark 
complexion, hook nose, bushy eyebrows 
and whiskers, black eyes, a scar across the 
forehead, partly hidden by wearing the 
hat low; Newmarket coat, red necker- 
chief, knotted stick.” 

After giving this description, the ser- 
ceant waited two or three hours, but at 
length came the answer —“ Winth- 
field.” 

A train was just starting when he re- 
ceived this intelligence, and he jumped 
into it at once. 

“ You know the rest,”’ said the sergeant, 
when he told me this. ‘ People are so 
timid, or so soft-hearted, or something 
else, that one can’t always get a fair 
chance. ‘They are off this time, but I 
daresay I shall bag my game yet.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Wett, here we are at last, in one of the 
wildest places I ever saw in my life. 
It’s a mercy we got here at all, for we 
lost our way at least twenty times; and 
it isn’t like losing your way in London, 
recollect, where the first person you meet 
can direct you. Why, you can’t get a 
vehicle at all into some of these glens and 
valleys. We were forced to leave our 
luggage at a little village called Pont 
Neath Vaughan, on the borders of Breck- 
nockshire, and started out to walk the 
remainder of the distance. 

Such a walk as we had! My good- 
ness! I don’t fear anything, by daylight 
or dark, in general, and it was a bit of an 
excitement at first, but after we had been 
wandering two or three hours, I began to 
fear if we should reach the place at all. 

It was a splendid moonlight night, but 
the place was so shut in by mountains, 
and the paths and lanes so covered with 
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grass and brushwood, that we went 
groping along in doubt of every step 
In one place a little bridge crossed 
noisy stream, and the scene made m 
think of the Wolf’s Glen in “Der Frei 
schutz,” for there was a lime-kiln by the 
bridge, throwing up a quantity of red 
blue, and yellow flames, looking most 
mysterious and strange. This false light 
too deceived us, for it appeared we ousht 
to have turned down by the side of this 
lime-kiln, but the flames made the sur. 
rounding places so dark that it was no 
wonder we lost our way indeed, The 
consequence was that we wandered 
another hour or two in complete dark. 
ness, guided only by the noise of the 
stream. At last we came to a house of 
good size and appearance, and shouted 
lustily for some one to come and show 
us the nearest way to our destination. 
I rattled at the garden gate, and soon 
the loud barking of a couple of dogs 
seemed to arouse the inmates. A man 
then came down to the gate dressed ina 
style that would have shocked Beau 
Brummel, I’m sure. He had only a 
flannel shirt and a baggy pair of—you 
may guess what. 

I suppose he thought us no better 
than we ought to be, for I heard a most 
unpleasant ‘‘click” as he came along the 

ath, and by the light of the moon which 
iad just risen over the mountains high 
enough to throw a light into the valley, 
I could see that he carried a huge horse 
pistol. Again we were in a difficulty— 
we couldn’t speak a word of Welsh, and 
he couldn’t speak a word of English. 
We tried to make him understand that 
we had lost our way, but without avail. 
Just then Mrs. Tindall appeared to re- 
collect herself, and said to her husband— 

“Why, Charles, this must surely be 
the place itself. It is so long since I was 
here, and seeing it at night it looks so 
different. As to this man, I suppose he 
is one of the farm labourers.” 

The Welchman, finding he could make 
nothing of us, nor we of him, called to 
some one in the house. He was answered 
in a pleasant female voice, and presentl 
a good-looking girl of two or three-and- 
twenty came out with alight. 

“Why, there is Cousin Priscilla, of 
course,” said Mrs. Tindall, “and what 
fine girl she has grown !” F 

The young girl came to the gate, a0 
recognised Mrs. Tindall im a moment. 
She welcomed us heartily, and Mrs. Tin- 
dall inquired at once for her mother, who 
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was supposed to be on the point of death. 
She had nearly recovered, and as there 
was little of the usual appearance of a 
siek-house, such as might be with any- 
body in great danger, I somehow could 
not help fancying that the telegram was 
a false one, or that Mrs. Tindall had used 
it for certain purposes of her own to 
hurry away as soon as possible from the 
ange. 

‘Priscilla began to make up the almost 
dying fire by throwing on some huge logs, 
and a cheerful blaze was soon ascending 
the huge cavernous chimney. Then she 
set before us the remains of a ham, some 
bread and cheese, and some capital Welsh 
ale. We made quite merry, and before 
we had finished supper, down came the 
father and mother to join us. The old 
lady, I thought, looked uncommonly well, 
considering her late illness. I was satis- 
fied there could not have been much the 
matter with her. She was a straight- 
backed, bright-eyed old lady, such as one 
rarely sees except at a country house. 
She spoke English very well—had been 
in London, and was full of curiosity for 
everything we could tell her about that 
wonderful city. 

We sat talking till quite late into the 
night. Mrs. Tindall was very kind to 
me, and tried to make me comfortable, 
and allowed me to stay with the others. 
[ found this was a very common practice 
in Welsh farmhouses. Is this the reason 
why masters and servants seemed inore 
attached to each other than in London? 
I do not say it is so, I merely remark 
what I see and hear. 

It had been remarkably fine all the 
day for the season; but now the moon 
had disappeared, and it had become quite 
stormy. The rain fell in torrents, and 
the wind blew against the casements as 
it it would beat them in. The brook we 
had lately wandered by was rapidly 
changing its tone; it was swollen by 
the floods from the mountains, and roared 
like some wild animal in torments. ‘The 
irees creaked as they swayed to and fro, 
aud the wind howled down the chimney 
like a chorus of demons. It made every- 
body silent and thoughtful. 

_Mr. Tindall was the first to break the 
silence, 

“It is enough to make one conjure 
up all sorts of ghostly ideas,” said he. 
[thought so too, and considering the 
‘earing torrent, the pattering rain, and 
he wind combined, was very glad that I 
Was not alone. 
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“ Tam no believer in the supernatural,” 
said Mr. ‘Tindall, “but really there are 
more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy. Once 
I was travelling in France, and put up 
at a wayside hotel, first asking the host 
it I could be accommodated for the night. 
He assured me with much French polite- 
ness that the ‘Golden Eagle’ would be 
greatly favoured by my presence, &c., 
all of which I knew would be charged in 
the bill next day; but knowing also that 
I might go further and fare worse, I re- 
solved to stay where I was. 

“ It was getting too late to try another 
house, had there been one in the neigh- 
bourhood, when the innkeeper came to 
me with many apologies to say that there 
was one little circumstance he had for- 
gotten to mention when monsieur first 
came.” 

“* * What was that ?’ I asked. 

“ Well, to be sure, it was nothing 
very serious, and monsieur being a brave 
Englishman would of course not mind 
it; but he was sorry the only apartment 
he could spare was situated in the rear 
of the premises, somewhat apart from 
the main building. Monsieur would, 
however, find it a magnificent chamber, 
and as to any slight noises monsieur might 
hear in the night, there was really no 
cause for alarm. 

*‘ T laughed at the man’s artfulness in 
keeping back this story till it was too 
late for me to take to the road again, and 
assured him that to spend the night in a 
haunted room was rather an agreeable 
novelty than otherwise, and begged him 
without delay to send up supper and a 
bottle of his best wine. 

“‘*Diable! they are a strange race, 
these English, I heard him mutter 
as he descended to give orders for my 
repast. 

‘‘T retired to the room mentioned ; 
but in case the pretended ghost should 
turn out a robber instead, I took the pre- 
caution to load one of my pistols, and to 
place it under the pillow. I had no fear, 
none whatever; but the mere fact of 
expecting something kept me awake. 
For two or three hours all was as silent 
as death, and I was beginning to relapse 
into a comfortable doze, when tramp, 
tramp came a footstep upon the stair- 
case leading to my room. The steps 
were so regular, that they seemed more 
like the action of a machine than any 
human footsteps. However, they came 
nearer and nearer. I sat up im the 
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bed and grasped my pistol, when a ter- 
rific crash-——”’ 

Just as Mr. Tindall had got to this 
point of his story, and we were all lis- 
tening eagerly for the remainder, par- 
ticularly myself, for I dearly love a ghost 
story, a lorg and fearful howl was heard 
from the dogs without, and at the same 
moment the latch of the door clinked 
sharply (they don’t dream of locking or 
bolting doors in these parts), then the 
door opened, and a tall, well-formed young 
man stood before the astonished party. 

Before any one else had time to 
notice the features of the stranger, 
Mrs. Tindall had started up with such 
an exclamation of surprise, that it was 
almost a scream. At first I thought she 
was about to rush toward the stranger, 
but in a second her excitement seemed 
stayed, and she sat down again with 
such a blank and dismayed look that 
it chilled us all. 

The look and manner of the unknown, 
who still stood near the door, quite 
astounded us. He glanced first at one, 
then at another of the party, at the same 
time beckoning and pointing to the door. 
At last he seized me by the shoulder with 
the most frantic gestures, as though he 
would have dragged me out of the room. 
The man’s eyes looked wild and savage. 
I pushed him away from me with all my 
might. Nobody helped me; they were 
all so astonished. When | had recovered 
myself a little, | found he had gone, and 
Mrs. Tindall had fainted away. 

All this had occupied only a minute or 
two. At first no one seemed inclined to 
stir. At last Mr. Owen, our host, took 
up his gun, and followed our strange 
visitor down the lane at a rapid 
pace, 

I took care of Mrs. Tindall, and as 
soon as she came to herself, Mr. Tindall 
and one of the farm labourers started off 
also in the direction the farmer had 
taken, guided by the feeble rays of a 
stable lantern. 

_ They searched the valley for some 
time, but did not meet with the man. 
Mr. Owen knew all the paths well, of 
course, but the stranger could not be 
found. At last, wet, cold, weary, and 
disappointed, they returned to the farm. 
Meanwhile the storm had abated, and it 
was past midnight. Just as they reached 
the house, Mr. Owen started back. sav- 
ing— ti 

“* Did you hear that ?” 

We turned, wondering what he meant. 
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“There! there again! 
it now.” 

His ears must have been qui 
ours. But now I fancied ] hone = 
cry — at a considerable distance 

“Let us go again at once.” said WV 
Tindall. ~ —— 

‘* By all means,” answered the f 
and, notwithstanding the late eertias 
their fatigue, off they went again in the 
direction from which the sound had 
come. 

They wandered for some time until 
they came to a turning in the road, and 
heard a low moan. A young man was 
lying by the roadside evidently suffering 
from a fall, while beside him was stand- 
ing the mysterious stranger who had so 
alarmed us at the farm. Mr. Tindall and 
the farmer lifted the injured man from 
the ground, and carried him back to the 
house. They thought at first that he had 
been seriously injured, but by the time 
they reached the farm he had so far re. 
covered that he was able to walk by him. 
self. He explained that, owing to the 
confusion of the storm and the darkness 
of the night, he had mistaken his path, 
and had fallen down a deep ravine; but 
beyond being stunned by the fall, he be- 
lieved himself unhurt. 

I was sitting with mistress when the 
party came back, and was astonished to 
see her again grow pale and appear vio- 
lently agitated. As the man who had 
met with the accident came into the room 
she muttered some indistinct sentence, 
the meaning of which I could not distin- 
guish, and hastily running upstairs to 
her bedroom, we saw her no more that 
night. ‘ 

Both Mr. Tindall and the farmer now 
inquired of the new-comer if he knew 
anything of the person who had frightened 
us so much. a 

“To be sure,” he replied, “it 1s my 
brother! everybody is saying how mue 
he resembles me; in fact, he is often mis- 
taken for me.” 

“ But why did he not speak and tell us 
what was the matter?” asked the farmer. 

“And why has he not come back with 
you ?” asked Mr. Tindall. j 

They looked round the room and foun 
their strange visitor was not amongst the 
party. I went to the door and called out 
but no one answered. rr 

“It is of no use,” said our new visitor 
“T have taken a lodging for him at te 
daff, and I have not the least doubt he 
has gone there.” 


you must hear 
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“What a strange being!” remarked 
Mr. Tindall. ‘‘ He might have explained, 
like 4 reasonable being, what was the 
me The truth is,” said the former 
speaker, “he is not quite right in his 
mind. He had a sun-stroke when he was 
with me at Bombay, and he has never 
quite recovered from it, and the least 
excitement seems to paralyze his entire 
faculties. He follows me about more like 
a faithful dog than a human being, 
Shortly before his unfortunate calamity 
we were both wrecked, and my poor 
brother saved many lives from the sink- 
ing ship. It is the only thing he appears 
to remember distinctly, and the effect 
upon him is very strange indeed. Often 
on wild wintry nights he will wander 
miles away, apparently with the vague 
idea of rescuing some one in danger. A 
dim and indefinite idea of a duty he is 
called upon to perform flits indistinctly 
through the poor fellow’s brain, and he 
follows out this shadow of a principle in 
a manner that might be a lesson to many 
a saner man.” 

The farmer had some difficulty in ac- 
commodating the influx of visitors, but 
the new-comer would not hear of going 
to bed. 

“If you pile on a log or two, and give 
me a truss of straw, we shall do very 
well,” he said; “I am used to roughing 
it.” 

“But will you sleep here too, Mr. 
Tindall ?” said the farmer, seeing Mr. 
Tindall looked as though he intended it. 

“Tindall! — Tindall! repeated the 
stranger, In an undertone; “I should 
know that name.” , 

I did not hear any more, for Mr. 
Tindall at that moment said L had better 
goto bed. As I left the room I turned 
to take another glance at the stranger, 
and was surprised to see him looking 
hard at Mr. Tindall, as if he wished to 
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fix master’s features in his mind. I then 
helped him to shake up the straw to make 
a bed for the night. 

I was the earliest riser on the follow- 
ing morning; and as I like to take an 
inventory of a new place, I was taking a 
walk round the house, inspecting ; then I 
went out into the lane in front of the 
farm. 

Suddenly some one passed me at a 
rapid pace. It was the stranger who had 
met with the accident. He half turned 
his head and looked at me in a singular 
way. I looked at him, of course, and 
pretty hard too. It was the only chance 
I had, for in another minute he was out 


of — 
hen the party met at breakfast time 
Mr. Tindall said to me— 

“Have you seen anything of our visi- 
tor, Maggie ?” 

I told how and where I had seen him. 

“*T suppose he had a fancy for a morn- 
ing walk,” said the farmer. “He will 
have his breakfast alone when he comes 
back.” 

I did not say anything. People are 
seldom'pleased for their servants to pass 
an opinion, no matter how well-meant it 
may be. I had my notions upon the 
matter, and did not expect to see him 

in, 

When mistress came down to break- 
fast I looked at her with some curiosity. 
She appeared calm, though I fancied her 
lip quivered slightly with inward agita- 
tion when she met Mr. Tindall and the 
children, but she was as cheerful imme- 
diately afterwards as usual. 

I was right in my conjecture about the 
stranger. He did not come back, much 
to Mr. Tindall’s astonishment and the 
farmer’s also. Less to mine, I confess, 
having already, in a vague, uncertain way 
which I could hardly unravel to —— 
imagined some connecting link with his 
destiny and that of Mrs. Tindall. 
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BEARDS AND WHISKERS. 


Few fashions have undergone greater mu- 
tations than those to which the hair and 
beard have been subject. With women, 
long tresses—those natural jewels ot the 
sex—have always been admired; but with 
men, the changes of dress, manners, and 
language have been of less importance 
than the way of cutting their beards and 
trimming their locks. Whole nations 
have been named from their beards. The 
Tartars waged long and bloody wars with 
the Persians, because they would not 
consent to cut their beards in the Turkish 
fashion ; the insult offered to the beards 
of the senators decided the fate of ancient 
and imperial Rome, which fell before the 
swords of the barbarous, unshaven, and 
audacious Gauls. Beards were worn by 
the Greeks till the time of Alexander the 
Great, B.c. 330; by the Romans, till the 
year B.c. 297; by the Jews, from the 
earliest period till, with some inter- 
ruptions, the present day—the silver 
beard of David and the golden tresses of 
Absalom being familiar to the readers of 
the Old Testament ; and by the people of 
various countries, till in a.p. 1066 they 
were discontinued in this country. Peter 
the Great, Emperor of Russia, had such a 
horror of hair on the face, that he appoint- 
ed an officer to go about and cut off the 
beards of all those of his subjects who wore 
them above a foot and a half in length! 

The fashion of the beard, we all know, 
is an interesting topic with the male sex, 
from the stripling of sixteen to the pa- 
triarch of sixty. Barbers have wielded 
the destinies of empires—taking their 
rulers by the chin—and have sometimes 
been the greatest ofstyrants. A ludicrous 
tale is told of our government in 1831, 
who, by the mouths of Lords Goderich 
and Howick, ordered an allowance of two 
razors per annum for renovating the 
ebony chins of the West Indian negroes 
—a people without beards! and the late 
Mr. Hume, in the House of Commons, 
publicly declared about that time,in oppo- 
sition to the razor-grant, that the best 
instrument of the kind he ever possessed 
had been bought of a Jew-boy some twelve 
years previously fora shilling! Alas for 
Sheffield, if all men found shilling razors 
last so long and shave their epidermis so 
cleanly as did that belonging to the 
lamented honourable member. — 

A chronological history of beards would 


be a history of the world, and we should 
have to trace it from Adam downwards. 
for it 1s almost certain that the hair’s 
decoration came into fashion with the 
first man himself; though it is a dis. 
puted point whether, coming into the 
world a full-grown biped, he possessed a 
luxuriant black beard from the moment 
of his creation; it being strongly main. 
tained by Martinus Scriblerus and others 
that our first father had no such dis. 
tinguishing mark of manhood till after 
the fall, and that the pain of shaving was 
thereupon inflicted on him and his pos. 
terity tor ever; and the author of “Don 
Juan” seems to have been of the same 
opinion, for he says— 


‘**That ever since the fall, man for his sin 
Has had a beard entailed upon his chin.” 


Without pausing to inquire whether 
the custom of shaving, “ pollarding the 
chin top, top and top,” was practised by 
the patriarchs, it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve that it must have been known to 
Homer; for the blind old bard of the 
“liad” borrows some of the finest of his 
metaphors from the art, describing the 
fate of Troy as being on ¢he edye of a razor. 

In the Psalms we read of Aaron's 
beard; and the golden beard of Escu- 
lapius, the father of physic, is universally 
celebrated; so that it is not at all in- 
probable that in those days it was a pro- 
fessional distinction with the priest and 
the doctor to keep their chins unshorn; 
and hence might have arisen the proverb 
of the wisdom in the wig, and superior 
sanctity in a goat-like quantity of har 
depending from the chin. The gods ot 
the ancients are, with the exception 0 
the ‘“‘imperbis Apollo,’ always repre 
sented with beards reaching to thelr 
breasts; and Thetis, we are told, in the 
first book of the ‘‘ Iliad,” wishing to con- 
ciliate the great Jupiter, sat at his feet, 
with one hand embracing his knees and 
the other smoothing his flowing beard. 

The custom of shaving appears to have 
varied considerably in different ages and 
countries, according to the caprice ° 
fashion, the arbitrary will of soverelg? 
princes, or the necessities of the 
climate; but the practice of abrasiot, 
nevertheless, seems to have become more 
common as mankind have advanced ) 
civilization, We are told by Cicero that 
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for some hundred years there were no 
barbers in Rome; and, speaking of the 
simplicity of the early Roman kings, 
Juvenal tells us that they were proud of 
their long beards. And this reminds us 
of an anecdote we heard or read some- 
where of the good old King George the 
Third. It is said that the monarch, whose 
chin had remained unshorn for many 
years, was present at the chapel in 
Windsor, when the preacher, by an un- 
fortunate impediment in his speech, mis- 
read a sentence, so as to make it appear, 
“(Q Lord, shave the king!” a dapsus lingue 
which, of course, set the congregation 
into hysterics of well-bred laughter. 

But if the beard was honourable in 
ancient Rome, in the Augustan age it 
became the exception instead of the rule, 
and the barber was the terror of all who 
wished to cultivate the manly distinction 
of a beard and whiskers. Indeed, we 
have read that Domitian would not admit 
a barber into his presence, for fear of an 
attempt being made upon his worthless 
and abandoned life. 

But coming down to late times we find 
that the Lombards (Longobardi) were so 
named from the ferocious length of their 
chin ornaments ; that William Rufus, the 
second Norman king of England, was so 
called from his red beard—it being com- 
mon to give surnames in manhood from 
various peculiarities of person, and not as 
now by inheritance ; that the great hero 
of the East, the Nelson of the Turks, and 
rival of Andrew Doria, Haireddin Pacha, 
better known by his noble title Barbarossa 
or Redbeard, acquired that name in man- 
hood; and who does not remember that 
tale of fearful interest, wherein Bluebeard 
sacrificed so many fair maidens to his 
lust, and sympathize with the lovely 
Fatima, as she listened to the words of 
her sister, on the castle-top, who could 
descry nothing in the distance but a 
cloud of dust or a flock of sheep ? 

And this brings us, naturally enough, 
to consider whether it was not the custom 
of old to colour the beard and whiskers 
artificially. It seems by no means unlikely 
that such was the case; and that, either 
for disguise or foppery, softness in love, 
or ferocity in war, the beard was some- 
times dyed. There is no evidence of this 
fact in history, that we are aware of; but 
itis certain, that among the early actors 
of the Elizabethan stage it was by no 
neans uncommon; for Bottom the weaver, 
inthe “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” says, 
alluding to the part of Pyramus, which 
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he was to play in the masque—“I will 
discharge it in either your straw-coloured 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your 
purple-in-grain beard, or your French- 
crown-coloured beard — your _ perfect 
yellow.” And of the beard of Hudibras 
it is said that, 


‘* The upper part whereof was whey, 
rhe nether orange, mixed with grey,” 


The fashion of wearing a long beard, 
though banished by the Normans, gra- 
dually revived; and in the time of the 
Tudors, we find the portraits of their 

reat’ men all grim and warlike, with 

ristling hair and fierce moustache. A 
melancholy interest clings still to the 
venerable beard of old Sir Thomas More, 
who, when the executioner had already 
lifted high his axe to perform his deadly 
ollice, raised his weak head from the 
block, exclaiming, “ Wait, my friend, till 
I have put aside my beard ; ¢hat has com- 
mitted no treason.”’ And again, there is 
a story told of the gallant but unfortu- 
nate Sir Walter Raleigh, who, when the 
barber visited him in the Tower to trim 
his beard, said gently to him—* Desist, 
dear sir; there is a lawsuit pending be- 
tween the king and me, about this head, 
and I don’t wish to lay out any capital 
upon it till the cause is tried.” 

In the Vandyke portraits we see many 
a noble face surrounded by a beard; and 
when we gaze on that triple likeness of 
the weak and unfortunate Charles, we al- 
most regret the decay of so picturesque 
a fashion. 

Although we are told that the fashion 
of smooth faces ‘‘ came in with the Con- 
queror,” like so many noble families, yet 
it must be understood that it was prin- 
cipally popular with courtiers and rich 
men; for, by reference to Fairholt’s “ Eng- 
lish Costumes,” we find that the aged, 
the unfashionable, and the lovers of old 
customs still delighted for many years in 
beards and whiskers of formidable dimen- 
sions—the square, the Franklin, the 
forked, the curly, and the corkscrew. In 
the ‘Canterbury Tales” we are told— 


*“ A merchant there was with a forked beard.” 


In the course of time we read of 
knights with “ golden curls” about their 
faces, a sure sign of Saxon blood and 
lineage; and of some bucks who wore 
their moustaches curled in a manner 
so unique as almost to rival the splendid 
beards of the Ninevites, who appear by 
the relics recently imported by Mr. 
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Layard, to have paid particular attention 
to their facial ornaments. In the play of 
“Time’s Metamorphoses,” by T. Mid- 
dleton (1596), we have a further evidence 
of the mutability of fashion in this re- 
spect ; for we find one of the characters 
asking of another, “ Why dost thou wear 
this beard; ’tis clean gone out of fa- 
shion ?” And bya note to Grey’s “ Hu- 
dibras,”’ we learn that so curious were the 
gallants of the day in the management 
of their beards, that they put them in 
pasteboard boxes when they went to bed, 
for fear they should turn in the night and 
so disarrange them! Comb and beard 
brushes were as common then as now; 
and Holinshed tells us that the dandies 
of his day spent hours in the arrangement 
of their hair and whiskers. In Lely’s 
“Midas” we have a barber instructing 
his apprentice in the manner of trimming 
the beards of his customers, from those 
whoworethem “like a spade or a bodkin,”’ 
to those who had them to “hang down 
like a goat’s flakes !” 

But fashions in beards, as well as 


dress, are frequently the result of acci- 
dent. Louis XIII. and XIV. both came 


to the throne of France with chins yet 
guiltless of a beard; and smooth-shaven 


faces were forthwith the mode. Thence 
it spread all over Europe, till a beard was 
at last the distinctive sign only of a Turk 
oraJew. A grand seignior of Constan- 
tinople is once said to have borrowed a 
large sum of money on the security of 
his whiskers; and such was the faith of 
his creditors in the honour of a beard, 
that it is said they were content to visit 
their debtor occasionally, to see that their 
iad was safely growing curly on his 
ace. 

An amusing anecdote has lately been 
current in Germany. The authorities of 
Vienna have not until lately ventured to 
attack the beards of the men, but a lady 
of high rank some time since made an 
unsuccessful attempt to induce some fifty 
servants of her guests to sacrifice the 
hirsute honours of their upper lips. The 
lady in question, the wife of the reigning 
Prince Adolphus Schwarzenberg, gave a 
grand ball, at which the créme of the 
Austrian nobility was present. As is 
customary on such occasions, the friends 
and acquaintances of the lady of the house 
permitted their valets to wait on the 
guests during the entertainment. The 
illustrious lady, who in the matter of 
festivities leads the fashion there, or- 
dered that the servants should have their 
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hair powdered. Now, as immense black 
brown, or red moustaches do not exactly 
harmonize with white pericraniums, fiye 
florins (ten shillings) were offered to each 
of the gentlemen’s gentlemen who would 
sacrifice his cherished schuurrbart. Need 
we say that the lady kept her money and 
the men their moustaches ? 

It would be easy to dilate on the 
fashion imported from France, and at 
present rather on the increase, of cul- 
tivating a moustache. 

With regard to the modern fashion of 
wearing the hair on the face, much might 
be said; but a few words will suffice. 
The prevalence of the moustache amo 
Englishmen may be attributed, like many 
other of our social customs, to the favour 
with which it is viewed among our con- 
tinental neighbours. Indeed, such is the 
rage in France for long beards and out- 
rageous whiskers, that where Nature has 
denied that ornament, the Parisian 
dandies, like the Chinese, have recourse 
to art to supply the deficiency ; and false 
beards, among certain classes there, are no 
more uncommon than wigs amongst us. 
In the event, too, of the colour of the 
beard being red, or very light, it is quite 
usual to dye it, as we do the “white 
stockings” of the horses in our cavalry 
regiments. We have noticed—as most 
of our readers have too, no doubt—that 
the advertisements of cosmetics for 
dyeing or darkening the hair have in- 
creased considerably of late; and, as 
there is always a supply where there ex- 
ists a demand, it is not unfair to conclude 
that the taste for refashioning Nature 
according to the rules of art 1s increas- 
ing likewise. Red hair, for instance, 1s 
often looked upon as a deformity ; but 
why it should be it is hard to say, since 
in all cases the hair and the complexion 
suit each other admirably; the “ golden 
locks” and “sunny tresses” of the poets 
invariably accompanying the blonde, 
frank, and manly faces inherited from 
Saxon ancestors. We have heard ot 
“villanous red hair,” and “horrid whis- 
kers,” but hair is only “ villanous, 4 
whiskers “horrible,” when the first 1s 
dirty and the last worn without rega 
to the kind of cheeks they surround. 

The human hair, when viewe by : 
microscope, appears to consist of perlec 
tubes, united here and there like straws, 
by knots or joints. Each hair rises r0® 
a separate oval bulb placed beneath the 
epidermis, lodged in a cellular substance, 
and is surrounded by a sheath W 
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rises to the surface of the body. All 
animals are more or less covered entirely 
with hair, and in man the only parts that 
are deficient of that substance are the 
palms of the hands and the soles of the 
feet. It is fortunate that old proverbs 
are not always true guides, for one tells 
us that we may know an honest man by 
the infallible sign of hair growing in the 
palm of his hand! _ ; ; 
The term whiskers is of uncertain deri- 
vation, and comparatively modern use ; 
the beard of the ancients comprehending 
all the hair which grew on the human 
face. We have extended the application 
of the latter word, however, till now we 
speak of the beard of a comet, the beard 
of an oyster, the beard or barb of an 
arrow, and the beard of some sorts of 
vegetables—as the prickles which grow 
on the ears of corn. From the Teutonic 
word dart the Saxons got Jeard, which 
word we retain in its ancient simplicity. 
Human hair is an article of rather 
extensive commercial value; and the 
selling price of a “beautiful crop of 
virgin tresses” in the south of France is 
about two francs, which, when manufac- 
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tured into a real “invisible wig,” with a 
“* patent skin parting,” is usually sold in 
London for about two guineas, and 
sometimes more. 

Another sentence or two may not be 
out of place. The barber-surgeons were 
once an important company in the City 
of London ; and it is very little more than 
a hundred years since (1745) that an Act 
of Parliament was made, entitled “ An 
Act for making the Surgeons and Barbers 
of London two distinct and separate 
corporations.” And itis still the custom 
of the “matriculated” barbers of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 
dine once in every year with the proctors 
—logic and lather, the white apron and 
the velvet sleeve, ethics and pomatum, 
polemics and curling irons, Latin epics 
and smooth razors. If the proctors have 
no great appetites, as haply they may not 
have, the barbers, doubtless, like the 
sexton in “ Taming of the Shrew,” feel 
their “‘ beards grow hungrily.” Only fancy 
the proud collegians taking wine in the 
evening with the plebeians who shaved and 
curled them in the morning ! 





SONG. 


By M. A. Brro. 


Count the hours, the weary hours, 
Count them as they pass ; 

Mark the sands, the tiny sand-stream, 
Falling in the glass; ; 
Watch the sunbeams, creeping, creeping 
Slowly o’er the tombs ; 
This shall be thy recreation, 

Till thy lover comes. 


Hearken to the clock’s dull chiming, 
Doling out the hours; ~~ 

Hearken to the chill rain falling, 
Beating down the flowers; _ 

Watch from morn till dewy twilight, 
When the beetle hums ; 

This shall be thy recreation, 


Till thy lover comes. 
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A MYSTERY OF PARIS. 


Ir was during the season of the Carnival, 
and I was at a masked ball at the French 
Opera House in Paris. It was past three 
in the morning, and I was seriously 
thinking of retiring from that wild, 
boisterous scene—not to call it by any 
harsher name—in which I had been a 
participant for hours. I was weary— 
weary of the dance, the lights, the music, 
the crowd, the noise and confusion, the 
silly nothings that were being continually 
dinned into my ear by the flirting maskers 
—and I had withdrawn from the press 
and seated myself in the most quiet spot 
I could find. 

While I was thus sitting apart from 
the throng, listlessly gazing upon that 
which no longer gave me pleasure, a mask, 
in the dress of a page, sauntered quietly 
past me, and said, in a low, guarded 
tone— 

“Monsieur will not seem to see or 
hear, but will look for the blue domino 
with asingle spot of red on the bosom, 
and follow so carelessly as not to attract 
notice !” 


I was only sure this language was in- 
tended for me, by finding there was no 
other at the moment within hearing; 
but what it meant, if it had any meaning, 


I was at a loss to conjecture. I would 
have questioned the page, notwithstand- 
ing the caution not to seem to see or 
hear, but that individual had already 
passed on too far, and was about mingling 
with the noisy crowd. 

As I sat thinking the matter over, it 
occurred to me that I had been mistaken 
for another person, and that what had 
been said to me had really been intended 
for some one else. If this was so in- 
deed, it might lead to a novel adventure, 
and no one was ever more ready for a 
novel adventure than myself. 

_ “Look for the blue domino with a 
single spot of red on the bosom, and 
follow so carelessly as not to attract no- 
tice,” I repeated to myself. “Very well 
—I think I will—if only to discover 
what it means.”’ 

The next minute the object for which 
I was about to seek, slowly passed along, 
not very near me, but in plain view, 1 
arose with a yawn, and quietly, with a 
sleepy, indifferent air, sauntered after 
the blue domino. I had no difficulty 
in keeping it in sight—for the masker, 


so disguised, moved very slowly through 
the crowd, seemingly with no particula; 
purpose. If she mtended leaving the 
house, it was not apparent to me then 
nor for some time after; and being 
really very much fatigued, and not cer. 
tain I was not the sport of a mis. 
chievous page, [ was about to de 
myself and finish my night’s adventures 
in my own bedroom, when I perceived 
my fair unknown coming toward me with 
a finger on her lips. She came up close 
beside me and stopped, apparently for 
the purpose of observing something in 
another part of the house; and then, to 
my surprise, I heard her say in English, 
in a low, sweet, musical voice— 

“Listen, my friend, but seem not to 
hear. In five minutes I shall leave the 
house by the entrance on the Rue Le. 
pelletier, and will meet you at the Place 
VendOme—after which we will perfect 
our plan. Do not fail me this time, or 
we may not have another opportunity 
before the count’s return. ‘Till then, 
adieu !” 

As she ceased speaking, she moved 
away, and was soon lost in the crowd. 
What did it all mean? Unquestionably 
I had been mistaken for another person, 
as the words, “ Do not fail me this time” 
evidently proved. Who was the count 
alluded to? and what was the plan on 
foot, to be perfected during his absence? 
My curiosity was excited, and I resolved 
to go forward in the part thus thrust 
upon me till I could ascertain something 
more definite. And then her words m 
English, so correctly spoken—plainly 
showing that either she was, or knew me 
to be a foreigner, or perhaps both—made 
me still more eager to fathom the mystery. 
Perhaps some may blame me, knowing, 
as 1 did, there was a mistake, for seeking 
to find out that which did not concern 
me; and I have nothing to say in my de- 
fence, except that I saw before me the 
prospect of a novel adventure, the temp- 
tation of which I was not just then m 
the humour to resist. 

The French Opera House had three 
main entrances, for three ranks, 00 4s 
many streets,—namely, one on Lepelle- 
tier for those who came in carriages, one 
on Pinon for those who came In pont 
and one on Grange Bateliére for those wht 
came on foot. My fair unknown ha 
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stated that she would leave by the Rue 
Lepelletier—which went far to prove 
that she laid claim to the highest rank 
among those present, if not indeed among 
society in general—and I went out on 
the Rue Pinon to order a fiacre and join 
her at the Place Vendome. 

I reached the Place first, and dismissed 
my driver before her carriage appeared, 
which stopped near the trium hal pillar 
of Napoleon le Grand. As I hastened 
up to the carriage—which was plain 
black, without emblazonry of any kind— 
the door was opened by a small, gloved 
hand from the inside, while the driver 
sat still, neither turning his head to the 
right nor left. 1 could es see that my 
fair unknown was its only occupant, and 
I quietly entered and took my seat beside 
her, feeling a little nervous and somewhat 
guilty, I must confess. The door was then 
shut quickly, I heard the sharp snap of a 
spring, the blind was let down, and we 
were whirled away in almost total dark- 
ness. 

For nearly an hour we rode in si- 
lence through the streets of the great 
city, I seeing nothing but the dim form 
of the fair unknown beside me, and hav- 
ing no idea of the direction we were 
going. I thought over some curious 
stories I had heard of strangers being by 


‘ one means and another decoyed into dens 


of robbers, and began to feel rather un- 
easy. My pistols had been left at my 
hotel, and I had not a single weapon with 
ne, unless a small pocket-knife might be 
so called. I had not the feeling, more- 
over, of acting in a right and honourable 
manner, to give me manly courage ; and 
I could not but admit to myself that, 
should harm come to me through this 
adventure, it would in a great measure 
be owing to my own folly. 
_ Thad been thinking this matter over 
or some time, and had just come to the 
determination of declaring there had been 
some mistake, and taking a hurried leave, 
when the carriage came to a sudden stop. 
Here we are at last,” said the sweet, 
musical voice of the fair masker—the 
silvery tones of which, coupled with my 
lative language, tended much to re- 
assure me. 
; The next moment the door was opened 
by the driver. As I descended the steps 
and offered the lady my hand, I glanced 
quickly around, and perceived that we 
vere im an inner court, surrounded on all 
“ides by lofty buildings. If I had really 
*en entrapped, escape was now impos- 
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sible, and a sudden feeling of slarm 
made even my hand tremble. 

“Come, my friend!” pursued the lady, 
whose face was still concealed by the 
mask ; and taking my arm as she spoke, 
she led me forward to a door, which she 
unlocked and threw open. 

All was dark inside, and I fancied tae 
air felt cold and damp. I hesitated, and 
even drew a step back. 

** What !” she exclaimed, with a light 
laugh, “are you afraid to enter here to- 
night, Sir Richard, where you have so 
often been with me before ?” 

These words convinced me that I had 
indeed been mistaken for somebody else 
—no less, in fact, than an English baronet 
—and determined me to go forward and 
see the end of the strange affair. 

*“Of course I am not afraid of you,” 
I ventured to say; “but what if the 
count should have returned during your 
absence ?” 

This was the first time I had spoken 
in the lady’s hearing, and I was not a 
little curious to know what effect my 
voice might produce, notwithstanding 
her eyes had been deceived by my per- 
sonal appearance, for I had at no time 
been masked myself. ‘To my great relief 
she did not indicate in any way that there 
was anything wrong in either the sound 
or the words, but answered with assurmg 
promptness— 

“‘ Oh, if that is all, have no fear, for 
he cannot possibly reach Paris under 
three days. But how was it, Sir Richard, 
that you disappointed me before?” _ 

“7 must explain that some other time,” 
I evasively replied. ‘ Here,madam, please 
give me your hand,” I added, as she was 
about to set forward through the dark 
passage in advance of me; “I can al- 
ways walk better with such a sweet 
friend to guide me.” 

She gave me her hand, though I fancied 
there was a slight hesitation. It might 
be only fancy, but somehow my suspl- 
cions were re-awakened. Could it be that 
we were both playing a part? that the 
whole affair from the beginning was merely 
a plot to decoy me, a foreign stranger, 
into her meshes, for the purpose of rob- 
bery if not murder? that what I had 
supposed to be a mistake was merely a 
ruse, and that for her own wicked pur- 
pose she was permitting me to think 1 
was deceiving her? The very idea, under 
the circumstances, was so startling, that 
in a moment I felt a cold perspiration 
start from every pore, and I wo d have 
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given half my fortune to have been safely 
at my hotel. It was now too late, how- 
ever, to attempt a retreat; we were 
groping our way through a dark passage, 
with the door closed behind us; but her 
hand rested in mine, and I held it in such 
a way that she could not withdraw it 
without my consent. Daylight, more- 
over, could not be far off, and there was 
some little consolation in the thought. _ 

We presently came to a flight of 
stairs, ascended to another story, passed 
through a long, narrow corridor, with 
several sharp turnings, and at last 
stopped at a door, which she unlocked 
and threw open. A blaze of light from 
a large chandelier almost dazzled me, 
and | saw at a glance that the apart- 
ment was luxuriously furnished. As 
soon as we had entered, the lady locked 
the door, and then removed her mask, 
disclosing a young and beautiful face, so 
animated and radiant with smiles that 
instantly I felt ashamed of my base 
suspicions. 

“There now, Sir Richard,” she said, 
gaily, “you shall seat yourself in that 
fauteuil, we will have a glass of wine 
together, and then we will arrange our 
plan with what haste we may, so that 


you can depart before daylight, if you 
wish.” 

Could it be that even here, in this 
light, at such close quarters, she still 
mistook me for one who by her own 


showing was an intimate friend? The 
thing hardly seemed possible. If true, 
our resemblance to each other must be 
remarkable indeed; if not true, then had 
I been lured hither for some dreadful 
purpose. I seated myself as directed, 
and awaited the result with a good deal 
of nervous anxiety. She stepped out of 
the room for a minute, through an inner 
door that was slightly ajar, and returned 
without her domino, in a very rich dress, 
and with a decanter and two wine-glasses 
on a silver waiter. 

“Here is your favourite sherry, Sir 
tichard,”” she said, with a verv sweet 
smile, placing the waiter ona small table, 
pushing the latter up before me, and 
seating herself on the opposite side. 

As | filled the two glasses, the thought 
occurred to me that the wine might be 
poisoned. : 

“If she drinks, however, I will,” I 
said, mentally, “ but not otherwise.” 

We touched glasses, and both carried 
the wine to our lips. My eye was upon 
her. She coughed slightly, and removed 
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hers untasted. In an instant I throy 
mine over my shoulder unpereeived, ang 
remarked, as I replaced the glass, that | 
had never tasted anything better, 

“Try another glass—one hardly 
you the flavour!” i 
sweetest smile. 

I thanked her, refilled the glass, took i 
in my hand, and soon managed to get 
rid of it in the same manner as the other 

“Now, then,” she pursued, “let ys 
arrange our plan about Marie, while we 
have an opportunity. You know the 
count opposes your marriage, for no 
other reason than——But, by-the-bye, 
Sir Richard, you have neglected to drink 
her health !”’ 

“True!” returned I; “ how could | 
have been so thoughtless?” I refilled 
the glass. “To the health of my dear 
Marie, and our speedy union!” [ con- 
tinued, raising it to my lips. The eye of 
my fair hostess gleaming with a peculiar 
light, was now watching me closely, 
“Hark!” said I, suddenly, looking 
quickly round, ‘ what sound is that?” 

“Where? what, Sir Richard? what do 
you hear ?”’ she exclaimed, with a startled 
glance around the apartment. 

‘*T think I was mistaken,” I said, after 
a short pause, during which I had ma- 
naged to get rid of the wine without 
drinking it. | 

When she turned to me again I was m 
the act of removing the empty glass from 
my lips. She saw this, and on the instant 
a strange expression of wicked triumph 
flitted across her beautiful features. It 
was momentary, but it was fiend-like. | 
felt my blood curdle. My worst sus- 

icions then were just! I was ensnared: 

ow was I to escape? Instantly 1 re- 
solved that she should not again quit my 
sight, and my hope lay only in threats 
upon her life, while alone with me and i 
my power. She now, without alluding to 
the plan which we had ostensibly come 
together to discuss, commenced an alll 
mated conversation about the — 
ball—glancing furtively at me the while 
as I fancied to note the effects of the wine. 
To be certain I was right in my surmist, 
I thought it best to feign a heavy drowsi- 
ness, and secretly watch her moLOnS. 
did so, and gradually appeared to ’ 
asleep. As she perceived this, the yen 
of nature was also removed, and ee 
her dark eyes gleam with a deadly light, 
and her proud lip curl in scornful — 
At length she ceased speaking; and fo a 
minute or two sat and watched me¢ 


gives 
she said, with her 
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silence. Then, as if to make sure, she 
approached and shook me, saying— 

“You pay me but a poor compliment, 
sir Richard, to fall asleep in_my pre- 
sence!” And then, on finding I gave no 
sign of consciousness, she added, in quite 
a different tone—“ Poor fool! it shall be 
my care you do not wake again! You 
have played your part to suit me, and 
now 1 will play mine to suit myself !” 

She turned away as if to leave the room, 
probably to summon her accomplices to 
‘nish her wicked work; and at that mo- 
ment I laid hold of her arm. As she 
looked around in alarm, she found me 
wide awake, and my eye fixed upon hers, 
with a severe, penetrating expression. 

“Madam,” said I, in a low, stern, 
measured tone, “if you would save your 
guilty life, do not attempt to escape, or 
call for help! I am not the poor fool you 
suppose! You have played your part and 
Imine! Do not flatter yourself I have 
been ensnared! I know you, and boldly 
came here to detect you in your guilt! 
Not a single drop of your poisoned wine 
has passed my lips! Your whole esta- 
blishment is under the surveillance of the 
police! and unless I return to my friends 
by daylight, your mansion will be entered 
by the dread officers of the law, and every 
living soul in it will be taken into custody! 
Now mark well what I say! You must 
instantly yourself conduct me clear of 
your premises! and if you dare to falter 
in the least or attempt to raise an alarm, 
that moment, so sure as there is a God in 
heaven, you die! Now give me your 
hand and lead the way!” 

White with terrified amazement, and 
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trembling like an aspen, the guilty, 
wretched woman stood cowering before 
my stern, penetrating glance. For nearly 
a minute she seemed too much over- 
powered to move from the spot. I took 
her hand, grasped it like a vice, and 
silently pointed to the door. At length 
she went forward with tottering steps. 
In silence she led me through the dark 
corridor, down the stairs, through the 
passage, into the court, through another 
passage, and opened the last door that 
admitted me to life and light. Morn was 
just breaking; and as I felt the cool air 
of heaven upon my fevered brow, and 
thought of my narrow escape from death, 
there came such a whirl of strange emo- 
tions that I reeled forward like a man 
intoxicated ! 

The mansion I had just quitted stood 
on the banks of the Seine, about two 
miles below the old city; and I believe, if 
[ had drank the wine offered me, my rifled 
body would soon have been cast into the 
rushing waters. I believe, moreover, the 
mansion, grand as it appeared, was only 
a den of robbers and murderers—that the 
woman was simply a beautiful decoy for 
strangers and foreigners—and that many 
a poor, unsuspecting soul had taken its 
flight from there to the eternal world! I 
did not communicate with the police, for 
the reason that, in the first place, I could 
bring no charge of crime against any; 
aud, in the second place, I did not wish to 
become involved with the French courts 
of law; but, thankful beyond expression, 
for my own escape, I firmly resolved 
never to risk my life again m another 
mysterious adventure in Paris! 
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THE DRAMA 


Is the English drama upon the decline ? 
if so, to what is that attributable ? What 
are its prospects ?—its present aspect ? 
Such are the questions we hear asked 
every day, and it is into these we propose 
to inquire in the present essay; asubject, 
we make bold to believe, pregnant with 
interest to all those who have the cause 
of literature really at heart, and not 
altogether devoid of attraction to that 
less critical but more extensive portion 
of the community which looks to it as a 
means of amusement, instruction, or re- 
creation. But before proceeding upon 
our inquiry, would it not be well to state 
what the drama is, and under what cir- 
cumstances it may be supposed to be in 
decline? We thinkit would. Unless we 
erect a standard of excellence of our own, 
it must necessarily be difficult to make 
our comparisons justly, or to draw our 
deductions fairly; and the more clearly 
graduated the scale, the simpler to our- 
selves and more satisfactory to our 
readers will our task be. 

‘The drama, then, in our opinion, may 
be said, in general terms, to hold a place 
midway between written and painted art ; 
it addresses itself to the understanding 
by the imagination, the reason, and the 
senses at once, its influences are both 
external and internal, it professes to in- 
fluence not only our reflective but our 
perceptive faculties, to actually represent 
those conceptions and situations which 
when read can only be present in a se- 
condary manner. ‘lhe drama is not only 
the poetry of life practically illustrated, 
but also the poetry of the feelings visibly 
represented. ‘The drama may most pro- 
perly, we conceive, be divided into three 
great classes: the drama of feelings, the 
drama of persons, and the drama of ac- 
tions or things, in which the titles of each 
have reference to the objects not to the 
events ; that is to say, the object of the 
first class being to portray feelings 
through what medium soever; the object 
of the second, to portray individuals ; and 
the object of the third, things. “Romeo 

° D 

and Juliet,” ** Macbeth,” and “ Othello.’ 
may be taken as instances of the first 
representing respectively the feelings of 
love, ambition, and revenge ; “ Hamlet,” 

Timon, “Louis XI.’ and such like, 
will serve as instances of the second; 
while “The Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ 
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OF THE DAY. 


“The Comedy of Errors,” many of § 

2 ae y of Shak. 
speare’s historical plays, together with 
almost all the melodramas, and dramas 
and farces of the day, represent the third 
section. High tragedy and high comedy 
are of the first class; the better kind of 
dramas, with occasional comedy and 
tragedy, are of the second; the third 
comprehends all that is not contained ip 
the other two, together with farce, come. 
dietta, and the lower branches of compo. 
sition. 

This classification, as will be at once 
perceived, is wholly arbitrary, and, as far 
as we are aware, original; it has only 
suggested itself through the necessities 
of the subject, and is adopted in the want 
of a better. We by no means wish it to 
be supposed that we consider it superior 
to any that may heretofore have been 
made ; we are fully, and even painfully, 
conscious of its deficiency in many im- 
portant requisites of a good and exhaus- 
tive definition; but unfortunately we 
know of no other to take, unless, indeed, 
it be that strange division into legitimate 
and illegitimate so much in vogue—tx- 
pressions which applied to the drama we 
do not understand ourselves, and don't 
believe anyone else does. Nothing has 
done more to render this inquiry we are 
upon difficult and unsatisfactory than 
these very terms, and the various and 
conflicting significations attached to them. 
What is this illegitimate drama of which 
we hear so much? and how are we 1 
distinguish it from the legitimate? What 
are the respective provinces of each? It 
is strange that out of some hundreds of 
critics who daily, in the newspapers and 
elsewhere, make use of these terms, We 
have never found one to define them, ane 
are at the present moment as ignorant ol 
the real attributes of each as if we 
never heard their names before; ay, 
more so, for they have become so = 
lessly confused in our mind by the al- 
ferent interpretations each writer seems 
to put upon them according to his own 
whim, that they have almost lost wis 
that original significance, which of thet 
own merits they possessed. The division, 
on the other hand, into feelings, perso™ 
and actions, is one into which all c™ 
enter, and which anyone may 4pP ted 
and for that reason solely have we on oa 
it in this essay. It may be that we 
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iso an idea that it is more consonant 
with truth—as 1t certainly is with lan- 
cuage and reason—than the other; but 
be that as it may, sufficient will it be for 
ys, should it assist us In the investigations 
os are about to make, and serve as a 
reasonable test to which our researches 
shall be applied; for insomuch and in so 
high a degree as each of these three 
classes is In a flourishing condition, or 
otherwise as compared to a former period, 
insomuch and in so high a degree will a 
decline in the drama be perceptible, will 
its present aspect be contemptible, and 
its future prospects be influenced, _ 

Is the English drama upon the decline ? 

There have long been two factions op- 
osed to each other upon this point, of 
which it will be necessary to speak in 
order to formally dispose of them: the 
oue declaring that the days of English 
drama have long since gone by, inveigh- 
ing against the trivialities and frivolities 
which alone make up successes at the 
present day, and lamenting the traditions 
aud mannerisms of a past date; declaring 
that the drama is indeed in the most rapid 
of declines, and that all taste for it is 
almost, if not altogether extinct; the 
other pointing triumphantly to the crowds 
nightly besieging theatre-doors to see 
such pieces as “Our American Cousin,” 
“Peep o’Day,” ‘Duke’s Motto,” &c., 
making appalling statements as to the 
vast fortunes realized by theatrical mana- 
gers, and challenging their opponents to 
show a time when so many London and 
provincial theatres were open, when such 
high salaries were given to distinguished 
actors, or when the theatre was more 
thoroughly the resort of all classes. It 
would be strange indeed should these two 
factions ever arrive at a common conclu- 
sion, or ever meet upon any debateable 
ground whatsoever. Parallel right lines in 
the same plane do not, we are told, meet, 
though indefinitely produced ; and these 
two views, even though both be correct 
in their ways, might exist alongside each 
other to all eternity, or be pushed towards 
their legitimate conclusions to all infinity 
without ever coalescing, or without ever 
having anything at all in common. It is 
the old, the very old story, of mistaking 
matter for manner, quantity for quality, 
and of resting argument in words instead 
of things, of which they are but the sym- 
bols. Each argument may, in its way, be 
just and unanswerable, as each parallel 
ine may be straight and accurately drawn, 
but it is precisely for this very reason, 
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that the more they fulfil the conditions 
of their nature, the less will they ever 
meet ; and it requires a more impartial 
survey, and a more reasonable test, to 
arrive ever at anything approaching a 
just conclusion. 

If we turn our attention to the present 
aspect of our first division—the drama of 
feelings—in this country, the prospect is 
certainly not dazzling; in truth, we find 
that it scarcely exists at all. For many 
years we have had no great author who 
has endeavoured to shine in it, and but 
few revivals of the plays of those who 
have everdone so. Sir KE. B. Lytton was, 
perhaps, the last English author of note 
who aspired to write dramas of the feel- 
ings; and even with his splendid genius, 
it must be confessed that what he has ac- 
complished in this department will never 
rank among the greatest of his works. 
The works of Sheridan Knowles and Tal- 
fourd belong more properly to the second 
class, and Jerrold’s and Fitzball’s to the 
third; moreover, these can scarcely be 
called dramas of the present, that is, the 
rising generation, they are generally from 
ten to fifty years old; and though still 
holding their places in the literature of 
the stage, are fast dying out. It is at 
first sight strange that with such vast 
genius for construction and pathos as is 
enjoyed by many of our literary men, our 
drama should remain so very poor, and that 
whereas novel and romance writing has 
been carried by these gentlemen to a pitch 
of perfection scarcely ever surpassed in 
any country, the far higher walks of the 
drama should be left unscaled; but upon 
closer inspection—as we hope to show 
hereafter—a very sufficient cause is found 
while the fact remains the same ; it seems 
strange, moreover, thata literature priding 
itself upon the originality and solidity of 
its composition should be obliged to bor- 
row all its plays from the French, or 
occasionally Spanish stage; or when 
perhaps it does venture upon an effort of 
its own, or dig up some bright gem from 
the past, to do so only for the novelty of 
hearing foreigners maltreat our tongue, 
or for the purpose of displaying beau- 
teous and costly scenery, gorgeous cos- 
tumes, and unnecessary splendour ; there 
is no reason, truly, why modern improve- 
ments should not be taken advantage of 
to embellish dramatic representations, 
but it is sad to see—as we have seen of 
late—these made the criterion of success 
or the standard of excellence. No doubt 
it is more gratifying to see a man dressed 
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in a respectable and well-made coat than 
in an ill-contrived and shabby one, but 
it is very sad if he is to be judged by this 
alone, or if it is to be made an essential, 
or even important item in the estimate 
of his worth. The drama of feelings im 
truth is, and has been for some time, 
almost altogether confined to the operatic 
stage ; there, indeed, it still flourishes and 
is appreciated, and few who have seen 
the “ Norma” of Grisi, the “ Lucia’ of 
Titiens, or the “Amina” of Patti, not to 
speak of the creations of Lind, Bosio, 
Malibran, and those many other bright 
memories of the past, will be at a loss to 
conceive why we have placed the drama 
of feelings first. But, alas! these, be- 
sides deriving so much of their success 
from the music with which they are asso- 
ciated, are all aliens to us, and neither 
the composers, the authors, or the per- 
formers are of our soil. What are the 
causes of so great a decline in this branch 
of our literature it will be our duty to 
inquire hereafter ; but from the foregoing 
considerations, and from the comparison 
of this age with an earlier, we may safely 
assume that such a decline exists, and 
that, as far as we are aware, no writer of 
the drama of feelings has appeared for 
many years in this country, or any re- 
vival taken place which has been quite 
free from the suspicion of seeking popu- 
larity through extrinsic circumstances 
and not of its own integral worth. 

In our second division—the drama of 
persons—the prospect is scarcely more 
cheering than in the first, with regard to 
native talent, whatever it may be with 
respect to foreign; in looking back over 
the past few years we can certainly recall 
some dramas of this class, but very few 
of any merit, and still fewer by authors 
of our own: it is a style of drama that 
has mostly found more favour in its comic 
than in its tragic phase among us, and 
though we have some magnificent speci- 
mens of both, they are all of the long, 
long past. The drama of persons, as we 
have explained, differs from the drama of 
feelings in having for its object the analy- 
sis and treatment of individual character, 
instead of the embodiment of abstract 
feelings, it is susceptible of very great 
excellence, and in some cases, such as 
that of “Hamlet,” may even equal or 
surpass the other; such cases are, how- 
ever, rare, and only possible where the 
two classes assimilate very closely ; there 
are many actors who cannot even satis- 
factorily portray abstract feelings, but 
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are yet very capable of represent; 
racter, just as there are ‘sor ae 
who are not equal to the former ‘i 
though quite competent to the latter. it 
requires a mind at once poetical, com. 
prehensive, and creative to succeed in 
embodying passion, whereas knowledge 
of the world, observation, and experience 
generally, combined of course with apt- 
ness and grace in composition, may often 
suffice to make a very successful writer 
of the drama of persons. We have in ovr 
day seen some capital “ character plays,” 
while, as has been shown, scarcely aa 
of the feelings, but unfortunately even 
these have been almost without an ex. 
ception of foreign extraction. The ex. 
cessive poverty in new and origi 
dramas of this class which we display, is 
all the more remarkable when we reflect 
how very much the genius of the country 
is turned towards the development and 
treatment of character through almost 
every other channel of literary composi- 
tion; it is not the poet now, as ina 
former generation, who is the great man, 
it is the satirist, and yet we look in vain 
to them or any other class for respectable 
efforts in this direction. Again, we find 
Sir E. B. Lytton is perhaps the only 
great exception, and in “ Richelieu” we 
see how thoroughly at home he is in this, 
as in every other style of writing he at- 
tempts; Mr. Boucicault’s “ Louis XI,” 
adapted from the French, is another fine 
specimen of this kind of drama, and any- 
one who has seen Mr. Phelps in the one 
and Mr. Kean in the other, will not easily 
forget those fine impersonations; but 
where are the Sheridans and the Matu- 
rins, and those great wits who delighted 
their contemporaries, and who ever ranked 
their writings for the stage as among the 
createst of their works—where, alas! are 
they, and who have we to take their 
place? The part of Lord Dundreary m 
that most insipid of all plays, “ 
American Cousin,” is an instance of the 
drama of persons in its phase of carica- 
ture, and is perhaps (as rendered by Mr. 
Sothern) the best of its own merits, a 
well as the most perfect of its class, we 
could instance; nor should we forget the 
inany fine specimens introduced to us ° 
the much-lamented Mr. Robson, and wit 
which his name is so intimately fo 4 
ciated—*The Porter's Knot,” “The 
Chimney Corner,” “ Plot and Passio2, 
“Still Waters Run Deep,” and may 


others are present to our mind 7 
these are recollections which do not lade; 
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put not one of these which we have men- 
-joned is original, and in speaking of them 
we involuntarily find ourselves speaking 
af the acting, with which in reality we 
save nothing to do; indeed, so much is 
-his the case, that, upon again looking 
over the names we have set down, we 
cannot find a single play deserving of 
commendation upon its own merits as a 
niece alone, unless indeed we except 
“Still Waters,’ for which we are in- 
debted to M. Paul Féval. There can, 
unfortunately, be but little doubt that 
the drama of persons, like the drama of 
feelings, is upon the decline among us, 
put not precisely in the same way, for 
+he former still exists and even flourishes, 
while the latter is all but dead; but if it 
does do so, if it still sprouts, and buds, 
and brings forth fruit, it is as a rank 
crowth, with a borrowed lustre and a 
tarnished brightness; better almost to 
die in our poverty than to take from 
others what is not justly ours. 

With regard to the drama of actions, 
we have somewhat of a different tale to 
tell: never was this style in dramatic 
composition paid greater attention to, or 
more ingenious, exciting, or complicated 
situations invented for its exposition ; 
never was the eye more carefully studied 
as a critic, and never were stage arrange- 
ments brought to greater perfection than 
at present ; the drama of actions is indeed 
now our “drama of the day,” and the 
drama of actions alone; scarcely one of 
the late great successes have been of any 
but this class, and many under the name 
of sensation dramas have run for a length 
of time altogether surprising. To mul- 
tiply instances of this class would be use- 
less, for we have but to look back over 
the last two or three years and they 
crowd thick upon us. “The Peep o’ 
Day,” “ Duke’s Motto,” ‘“ Colleen 
Bawn,” ‘Bel Demonio,” ‘ Ticket-of- 
Leave-Man,” all belong to it, and these 
are names far too familiar to us to need 
comment, neither would it be becoming 
to our purpose to enter into criticisms 
upon any, though we may lawfully give 
our opinion upon them as a whole; let 
us rather seek to discover in what does 
their suecess consist, and let us explain 
in what we consider them inferior to our 
other two divisions. 

We will commence, then, by saying 
that nothing is so much required in 
Writers of dramas of action as construc- 
‘iveness, as everything depends upon the 
plot, the situations, and the dramatic 
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climax, and that, accordingly, to persons 
who consider the drama as meant but to 
amuse and not to instruct or refine, this 
quality is the most necessary to possess, 
and they are justified, according to their 
reason, in admiring him ‘most who has it 
in the highest degree. That an author 
should be able to unravel, through a 
series of exciting, perplexing, or comic 
adventures, as the case may be, an intri- 
cate and ably-conceived plot, is with many 
the height of dramatic ability ; that their 
hopes or their fears, their sympathy or 
their mirth, should be momentarily ex- 
cited, is all that they can see to desire, 
except perhaps a pretty scene to look 
upon, and an agreeable actor or actress 
for hero or heroine: such persons will 
argue that they find the old dramatists 
heavy, and that it is rather an in- 
fliction than otherwise to sit out the 
generality of their plays; they will say 
that there are enough real troubles in 
this life without going to see others por- 
trayed, that the theatre is all well enough 
for amusement or recreation, but they 
have no desire to hear lofty sentiments 
spoken or see noble deeds represented. 
Now, with all due deference to such rea- 
soners and their reasoning, which is 
logical and consistent enough through- 
out, we would just wish to suggest a few 
inquiries for their consideration, and to 
ask them whether the pleasure they pro- 
pose to themselves to experience in going 
to a theatre is not of a somewhat un- 
intellectual, ephemeral, and sensuous 
character? whether it is not somewhat 
superficial and frivolous? whether there 
are not even deeper joys in life than 
amusement ? whether there cannot be 
pleasures which the mind loves to dwell 
upon, as well as pleasures which the eye 
and ear experience and forget? We 
would request them to remember that 
very few have ever risen to eminence in 
literature through this simple quality of 
constructiveness ; that the names of those 
who live for ever in connexion with the 
drama, as with every other branch of 
literature, are the names of those whose 
sentiments were the noblest, whose poetry 
was the sublimest, and whose diction was 
the grandest, and not of those whose in- 
cidents alone were the most ingenious ; 
we would wish them to tell us what 
benefit beyond momentary gratification 
they can expect from the one? and if they 
can deny the vastly ennobling influence 
of the other ? and we would willingly rest 
our entire argument in favour of the 
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selection we have made upon. their re- 
plies. We would not have it thought 
that we oppose simple amusement as In 
itself unworthy, or deny its beneficial 
effects upon the human mind—far trom 
it; we believe firmly in its power to do 
good, and would wish to see it still fur- 
ther cultivated in our lighter comedies, 
farces, and such plays as are specially 
calculated for it; but we decidedly object 
to its being considered the only or even 
the chief object of the drama, even as 
we would object to Milton’s worth being 
tested by that of Ingoldsby, though both 
be in themselves great. Nor need those 
old dramatists be so heavy and dull as 
we confess we have too often seen them 
appear; the modern improvements in stage 
“ business” will apply, and can be fitted, 
as well to an old as a new play, and even 
actors of high-class drama can be taught, 
with care and patience, that a little move- 
ment is not incompatible with dignity ; 
how iaueh more, then, could they be fitted 
to new itirst-class dramas by new first- 
class authors—did such exist—and what 
a glorious era might not be imaugurated 
if we could combme the drama of actions 
with the drama of feelings, and the car- 
penter’s and painter’s art with both! 
That it is a lower order of minds that 
prefers these dramas 6f action seems 
to be evident from the fact that under 
ordinary circumstances they always find 
a home at the minor theatres of any 
large city, such as London, Paris, or 
New York, to which the more unedu- 
cated classes are in the habit of resort- 
ing, and till lately that was certainly the 
case with us; but howis it altered now! 
Our old temples of the muses are dese- 
crated with tlippancy and finery; scenery 
and dress usurp the place of ability and 
merit, acrobatic feats, and carpenter’s 
mechanism of poetry and thought; in- 
stead of bright flashes of genius and sallies 
ol pungent wit, we have absurd stage com- 
bats, and startling and impossible compli- 
cations ; for dignity we have presumption, 
lor genius singularity, for oratory rant, 
and for imstruction—nought ! 

Of the four questions which we have 
proposed to ourselves to answer in this 
article, we have, then, now arrived at 
materials for at least one conclusion, the 
English drama is most certainly on the 
decline: in the first place, because, of the 
three classes into which we have divided 
it, the two most important are scarcely 
cultivated at all; and in the second 
place, because, as a rule, we have to 
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borrow all three from a foreign source 
But if it be asked, is the taste for the 
English drama upon the decline? the 
answer will involve a variety of cop 
siderations, all pointing, as we believe, 
to an opposite conclusion; and here we 
may remark that these two distinct 
questions are most commonly and cop. 
tinually confounded, and hence much of 
the sophism and perverted reasonine 
which so constantly obscures the ques. 
tion at issue. We are by no means of 
opinion that the taste for the drama js 
declining, or that the taste for the better 
kind is anywise extinct ; on the contrary, 
we are of opinion that the love of drama. 
tic performances never was so universally 
spread amongst us as at present, extending 
even to those of the first or highest class, 
How, then, comes it—may well be asked 
—that if this is the case, if the public 
are desirous not only of seeing plays, but 
of seeing good plays, and if the law that 
‘supply increases in a constant ratio to 
demand” be still infallible, how comes it 
that we find what is to be almost exactly 
opposed to what shou/d be, and that in 
this respect we are still apparently pass. 
ing from bad to worse? This is the 
difliculty into which we now propose to 
examine, for this brings us naturally to 
the consideration of our second question 
—if the drama is in decline, “ to whatis 
that attributable ?” 

In earlier times, when monopoly and 
protection were considered necessities of 
legislation, the drama, like everything 
else, was provided for in the general 
scheme, and certain theatres were al- 
lowed the privilege of acting certain 
species of drama which were forbidden 
to be played elsewhere. At first, Drury 
Lane was the only theatre licensed for the 
highest class; but gradually this privilege 
was extended to another and another, 
till finally the great principles of Free 
‘Trade coming to be generally recognised, 
the field of competition was thrown opet, 
and all had privileges alike. From. this 
time, according to many, the tone of the 
drama steadily declined until now, wheu 
it has reached almost its lowest. possible 
level, and young and vigorous before, it 
now seemed suddenly to age, and rapidls 
decay. Such being, in few words, the 
history of its.downfall, as given by these 
persons, and that downfall being coev 
with the abolition of the protective s)* 
tem, these two events came Il thet 
minds to be too intimately connected to 
be easily considered apart, and ine 
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ciple of free-trade was blamed for the 
decay which undoubtedly accompanied 
+ in this particular; but, both because 
we are disinclined to attribute any ill 
effects to a system in one single instance 
which has been found in all others to 
work so admirably, and because we can- 
not see by plain reason how this effect— 
which we cannot deny exists—could 
have been produced by such a cause, we 
have for our part been always inclined to 
doubt this sequence, and are now per- 
suaded that the evil is far more tangible 
and susceptible of logical attack. For, 
in the first place, we cannot conceive 
what evil effect the acting of a certain 
style of piece at a certain number of 
houses at once, could possibly have 
upon that style, but rather the con- 
trary: it might have for the time an evil 
effect upon each individual theatre or 
management, seeing that each, by endea- 
vouring to bring its own piece to the 
greatest possible perfection, would pos- 
sibly plunge into greater expenses than 
it could afford; but it strikes us that this 
is the common evil of all competition—an 
evil which, appearing so at first sight, 
aud to those who take a partial view only, 
has in reality been proved to be a real 
and lasting good, nb is evidently at once 
the only real and safe guarantee and proof 
of progress which the public can have; 
and in the second place, we would re- 
% to know in what essentials dramatic 
ifers so widely from every other species 
of literary composition, that the same 
elementary principles should not apply 
to both, but that it should stand singly 
and obscure—the one anomaly where 
everything else is clear. If, then, it is 
not to the destruction of the protective 
system, and the introduction of the prin- 
ciples of free-trade in matters theatrical, 
that we are to attribute the very evident 
decline in our national British drama, to 
what then? At whose door is the vast 
injury to be laid? and to what are the 


sad results to which our inquiries have- 


led us to be attributed? ‘This is what 
we think we have discovered—this ‘is 
What has long been concealed, and kept 
out of our sight by incompetent or de- 
‘iguing critics—this is what has brought 
Us to a stand-still in one branch of art, 
While almost every other is advancing 
with rapid strides, which is even now 
Weighing upon us with a burden which 

‘ too long and far too patiently been 
ome, and this is—the shameful and 


—_ unprecedented custom now in 
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vogue, of actors and managers writing 
their own plays for their own theatres, 
to the exclusion of independent thought 
and talent. e 
This modern habit is indeed the very 
curse of the drama in our time, and has 
lately been carried to such an unreason- 
able length that dramatic authors as a 
class no longer exist, and their place is 
filled by actors and others employed in 
one capacity or another about the several 
theatres of the metropolis ; upon what- 
ever side we look, in whatever direction 
we turn, both now, and for some time 
back, we find dramas written, translated, 
or adapted in every case by actors or 
managers, with the solitary exception 
(almost equally objectionable) of now 
and then a member of the press. This 
deplorable state of things 1s indeed a 
strange sight In a community priding it- 
self on the liberality of its views, the 
breadth of its principles, and the freedom 
of its literature; here we have an unas- 
sailable monopoly established in one of 
the highest branches of art, and an im- 
penetrable barrier placed to all young and 
original genius, an entire branch of lite- 
rature in the hands of a clique,and the pre- 
sent and future of the drama nealing 
upon them alone. It would be needless to 
point out to anyone endowed with common 
reasoning faculties the frightfully destruc- 
tive influences of this system on our stage ; 
the narrow, very narrow circle of thought 
that can now revolve around it; and the 
small, painfully small amount of talent 
of which necessarily it may boast ; and, 
indeed, that which we see around us speaks 
more than volumes could upon the sub- 
ject. The provinces of author and actor 
are so thoroughly and evidently distinct 
that no one, we should think, could se- 
riously consider them as one, unless, in- 
deed, he was prepared to consider himself 
of the same profession as his tailor, simply 
from the fact of having worn his clothes ; 
and perhaps we shall better serve our 
purpose-by taking a parallel instance and 
supposing this practice to exist in it. 
Let us suppose, then, that in other 
branches of literature, such as history or 
scientific research, publishers and printers 
were to take it upon themselves to chase 
all original talent out of the field, and 
monopolise the labours as well as the 
spoils of their profession ; what does any- 
one suppose would be the result? Is it 
worth while naming? is it worth while 
speculating upon ? isit possible that they 
would be able to supply the — ¥ those 
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they had dispossessed ? whose legitimate 
sphere of action | had usurped ? Does 
it stand to reason that knowledge would 
advance under such circumstances ? that 
such a practice could be otherwise than 
fatal ? Most certainly not ; yet this is pre- 
cisely what is now occurring upon our 
stage! Ofcourse the higher branches of 
the drama are almost extinct amongst us ! 
Who would accuse a theatrical manager 
of writing dramas of the feelings, or of 
drawing a diflicult character with poetic 
tact and discrimination? Who would 
insult him (who is in all the secrets of 
those stage delusions so charmingly pic- 
turesque when seen in front, but so ter- 
ribly commonplace and naked of illusion 
when viewed from behind the scenes) of 
having poetry in his soul? We think we 
see him now in the dim twilight of a 
morning rehearsal, with his “ corps dra- 
matique ” around him, giving his direc- 
tions concerning the stage ‘‘ business” 
and the little tricks by which they are to 
catch the attention of the pit, or draw 
down a laugh from the gallery; the actors, 
whose eloquent denunciations of vice at 
once charmed and smote upon our soul, 
scarce recovered from the debauch of the 
preceding night; the “young man” whose 
aes and burning passion combined 
ormed an ideal of love we then swore to 
live but to emulate, sitting, perchance, 
while the object of his adoration stands 
wearily beside him, the object herself list- 
less, toil-worn, and squalid; those enchant- 
ing fairies whose grace was but equalled 
by their magnificence, whose beauty 
but approached by their agility, who 
seemed too bright, too ethereal, too 
fragile for this rough world, are here hor- 
ribly present, dressed in garments which, 
to call in their own language “seedy,” 
were a@ gross compliment, their faces 
looking old and haggard in the uncertain 
light, and the temporary absence of the 
accustomed paint; the scenery at the 
“wings” is in hopeless confusion—half 
a banqueting-hall joined to a landscape, 
and a prison scene cheerfully forming the 
background of a cottage—and here is the 
man that is to write us tales that will 
stir our souls within us! here is the man 
that is to embody abstract beauty as a 
creation! whois to soar above common 
life, and make us acquainted with ideal 
perfection, and among such scenes as this 
it is to bedone. Away! tell us that we are 
fools rather, and that there is no signifi- 
cance in things! But perhaps it may 
be said that we view this case unfairly ; 
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that the manager whom we 

is not the only type that may =e 
these stage conventionalities are’ nege: 
sary, and need not besides occupy the 
mind of anyone, not so disposed, to the 
exclusion of other and loftier thoughts 
and objects; that it is possible in the 
nature of things for an author of the 
mest sndediial excellence, nay, a veri. 
table poet, to be induced or compelled to 
become stage-manager ; and accordingly 
all that we have said of ours could 
not therefore apply to him. To this we 
answer, that such an occurrence ag the 
last mentioned is undoubtedly possible 
but beg to observe that did it take place, 
it would then be the poet that would be. 
come manager, and not the manager poet: 
that this is in nowise what we have con. 
templated and ventured to condemn, and 
that to misapply our meaning so would 
be a very great injustice indeed to us, We 
beg to ask those who would be inclined 
to doubt our impartiality in this matter 
whether they believe in the influence of 
education upon the formation of character’ 
whether it is more likely that one who, 
from his earliest connexion with the drama, 
has been accustomed to “ get up” a play 
for performance simply as a matter of 
business and profit, to confine his atten. 
tion strictly to accessories and embellish- 
ments, will, should he conceive that he is 
gifted with the creative genius of an 
author as well as with auxiliary talents of 
dresser, decorator, and general supervisor, 
suddenly throw aside all his former habits 
of thought and action, or cleave to them? 
whether he will more probably give pro- 
minence in his work to that with which 
he is already well acquainted, or that of 
which as yet he can know but little? 
We would state, moreover, in order to 
avoid all further misapprehension, that we 
can see no objection whatever to a co 
scientious author becoming a theatrical 
manager, but very many to a theatrical 
manager becoming a conscientious author. 
This, then, is the result of our investiga- 
tions: the stage with us is composed of 
a series of close boroughs, in each of 
which the lord of the manor either comes 
forward himself or sends on one of bis 
friends—what wonder that we have n0 
dramatic authors, indeed, at the present 
day to write original pieces: if we h 
what should we do with them ? who woul 
support them? where would they 
their food? what kind Samaritan wo 
give them nightly accommodation P what 
generous outfitter supply them wit 
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sersonal necessaries at his own expense ? 
Why, the very name Is almost enough to 
jamn aman now! Introduce your friend 
as a dramatic author to any of your re- 
spectable acquaintances, and the chances 
are they not only cut him but yeu too: 
-ay he 1s a writer of poetical dramas, and 
vou are laughed to scorn—and why? 
Why,-but because the attributes of that 
name, once among the proudest of which 
man could boast, have been dragged and 
dragged through the mire till their cha- 
racteristics are so distorted and _ be- 
smeared as to be unrecognisable or no 
longer to exist; why, but because its 
place in the economy of society has been 
usurped by a class that has no claim what- 
soever to the distinction. And are men in 
this age of materialism to be found who 
will undergo all this simply for the love 
of art without any prospect of fame, of 
remuneration, or any other possible ad- 
vantage? Alas! no. Indeed, even 
under the most favourable of circum- 
stances, the life of a dramatic author is 
but a precarious and trying one; he has 
to bear a great deal, and to suffer not a 
little: managers are not always the best- 
educated men one meets in life, and 
neither are they the least obstinate or 
exacting ; actors as a class are not 
the most discriminating and pliable that 
has been known to exist. It unfortu- 
nately requires almost as much tact as 
talent to be successful in this depart- 
nent of literature, and but for the charm, 
the great charm, which it alone possesses 
above all others, of affording the author 
a living representation of his ideas, we 
cauuot conceive anyone taking to it from 
choice. And how much, too, to the poor 
dramatic author are these disadvantages 
increased, when to his old enemies, indif- 
ference and ignorance, are added impo- 
liteness and injustice; when his plays are 
not maltreated and garbled, ‘adie , but 
positively made away with altogether ; 
when in sending the cherished manuscript 
to the manager, he sees it for. the last 
lime, and throws his trump card but to 
be tricked out of it. And yet this occurs 
every day, and we have heard of young 
‘spirants to dramatic fame who, after 
months of toil and honest labour, have 
forwarded their plays to managers but to 
ave them cast aside unopened, and lost 
Without the hope of remedy; who, after 
hrrcag. Week after week, and writing 
: ter after letter without ever obtaining 
oe slightest civility of a reply, have 
even np the pursuit as hopeless; and 
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meanwhile frivolity and triviality rei 
supreme. But in pitying the truly de 
plorable condition of the dramatic author, 
should such a rara avis still really exist, 
we have almost forgotten ourselves, and 
the far wider question of the effects of 
this pernicious system upon such as are 
in no way connected with the theatre save 
as spectators—upon the public generally, 
in short. What, then, are these? What 
is the result of the adoption of the drama 
of action at all theatres, to the utter 
exclusion of the drama of feelings or 
persons? It is the encouragement of 
that morbid and perverted taste which 
has of late made itself so painfully visible ; 
that taste which seeks its gratification, 
not in the contemplation of noble and 
— deeds, but of foolhardy and 
angerous ones; which derives pleasure, 
not by having the sympathies aroused, 
but by having the senses and appetites 
excited ; which sends crowds to see tight- 
rope dancers endanger their necks, and 
gymnasts twist themselves into inhuman 
shapes ; and which, by refusing admira- 
tion to the ideal, too surely lowers the 
standard of the real. There is no greater 
or more powerful instructor for the publie 
mind than the drama, and when that is 
in decline it is indeed a bad sign of the 
generation. In no other form and by no 
other means can great moral truths be 
more completely and at the same time 
more unobtrusively taught, than through 
its medium ; and even with those who sie 
no special interest in it, this considera- 
tion should always have some weight ; 
we should remember that if this mighty 
engine is capable of great good, it is also 
capable of great evil, and we should be- 
ware how we let it get too completely 
into the hands ofafew. ' 
With regard to our remaining questions 
in connexion with the drama—“ What 
are its future prospects?—its present 
aspect ?’—it is only necessary at this 
stage of our inquiry to concern ourselves 
with the former ; into the latter we have 
already gone mee | deeply for our 
purpose, and, indeed, it has from the first 
been so intimately connected with the 
several branches of our subject, that in 
treating of them we have naturally treated 
of it also; but of the former we have 
still something to say. 
What are the future prospects of the 
drama in this country ? 
We are far from taking a hopeless view 
of this question, however gloomily we 


have spoken of it in its =. past 
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tense. ‘True, at this hour abuses exist, 
appalling in their aspect and fatally de- 
structive in their influences; but it is 
precisely on account of the frightful mag- 
nitude to which they have attained, and 
the obtrusive prominence they enjoy, that 
we feel the more confident of their final 
and perhaps even speedy downfall. In 
immaterial matters, which only affect the 
thoughts and the mental and less tangible 

arts of our nature, it is always thus— 
fet the evil but be concealed from our 
grosser view ever so clumsily, let it but 
be kept judiciously in the background 
and prevented from striking suddenly 
upon our senses, or obtaining undue pro- 
minence to our gaze, and we may go on 
for a long, a very long while without 
almost being conscious of our losses, and 
certainly without ever striving to effect a 
remedy. We will far more contentedly 
bear a very great deprivation, the nature 
of which we do not immediately perceive, 
than a very trivial loss which is at once 
felt. We quote that very questionable 
maxim, “Tis better bear the ills we have 
than fly to others that we know not of,” 
and thus we argue, forgetting that it is 
not always a necessity that in ridding 
ourselves of ancient ills we should plunge 
into new, and that from bad to worse has 
not ever been the natural order of things. 
When we look around us, therefore, and 
see the wretchedly low state of our dra- 
matic literature, and the terrible promi- 
nence with which this anomaly stands out 
in an age of almost universal progress, 
we cannot but hope that the reaction is 
at hand from the very magnitude alone of 
the evil itself; we cannot but hope that 
theatre-goers will get tired at length of 
glitter and bustle, of noise and nonsense, 
and begin to desire something more in- 
tellectual as well as more enduring; that 
they will at last rise against the monopoly 
of one of the highest branches of art which 
actors and managers, and the like, have 
so long enjoyed, and call for something 
more than the puerile spectacles and bor- 
rowed complications, which have of late 
alone been furnished to them. ‘The in- 
justices and injuries of this practice have 
now attained a growth when they can no 
longer be concealed, and when they must 
force themselves upon the attention and 
call forth the reprobation of even the 
least interested. Nor can it be denied 
that in some respects progress has been 
made even in the midst of so much decay. 
The hackneyed traditions and mannerisms 
in acting which used formerly to sur. 
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round our drama, and obscure 
splendour, are fast dying oh ee 
enlarged and more reasonable views on 
the subject of style are now entertained 
To no one have we been more indebted 
in this particular than to Mr. Pechter 
whose great success in his artistic render. 
ing of Hamlet was a triumph as honovr. 
ably won as it was boldly planned. It js 
he who has more than anyone else rid us 
of the idea that our old types of excel. 
lence in acting were the only, or even the 
most perfect that could exist; and who 
has given an incalculable impetus to ori- 
ginal histrionic talent by showing what 
could be done by a fine conception utterly 
without the aid of models. It is to him, 
along with a few others, we are indebted 
for many useful reforms both before and 
behind the curtain, and many advantage. 
ous changes in the internal economy of 
theatres. There has been, moreover, a 
happy change in the minds of many with 
regard to theatrical entertainments gene- 
rally: the old sects of fanatics that looked 
upon recreation as vice, and intellectual 
pleasure as wickedness, no longer hold 
the public ear as they once did, but are 
dwindling to insignificance before the 
march of civilization and the glorious 
liberality of opinions which so eminently 
characterizes this age. The bigots who 
formerly pretended to consider theatres 
as little better than haunts of iniquity are 
now few and far between, and have even 
in some cases been brought to confess 
that they are, after all, more desirable 
resorts for the youth of both sexes than 
the public-house or casino. The hard- 
working artisan has found that even he 
can sometimes spare time for an intel- 
lectual treat, and that he returns to his 
manual toils with a greater zest, having 
afforded his mental part its fair share ol 
attention. There was never a time when 
managers—generally an unfortunate class 
in the main—have prospered more, oF 
when actors had fewer real grievances to 
complain of. All this we are fully aware 
of, and gladly confess; no one could be 
more gratified than are we at seelg the 
drama popular, and at watching It out- 
live the foolish prejudices with which it 
has had so long to contend; we acknow- 
ledge thankfully our gains, even as We 
deplore regretfully our losses; the rer 
of better scenery—especially in respect 0 
iving greater show of reality; of “y 
ighting; of increased comfort to ” 
spectators; of more perfect veultne 
are all very great, and we would , 








its 
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‘act in the world to deny them; we only 
Pe that they are not sufficient, and that 
as long as the literature of the stage is in 
the hands of a few, and more especially 
a few made up of actors and managers 
themselves, to the exclusion of all others, 
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so long will the system be rotten at the 
core, so long will all outward improve- 
ment but serve to hide the great naked- 
ness beneath, and so long will no true 
and lasting progress be made. 

R. W. C. T. 
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I gap come to Glen Iris stung with the 
pressure of a sharp pain. One I loved 
once, and loved still, had been false to 
me, I had been brought up as the only 
daughter and heiress of a rich man. 
When my father died suddenly his whole 
property was in a state of chaos—in- 
vested in grand schemes which, had he 
lived, might have realized his wishes, 
but which were neither comprehensible 
nor available by his executors. When 
all his affairs were settled there was, for 
my mother and myself, only a pittance of 
three thousand dollars—scarcely half the 
sum for our sole dependence that we had 
been used to spend with thoughtless self- 
indulgence in a single year. In this 
emergency my mother was helpless. She 
had been accustomed all her life to being 
guarded and protected, and she was as in- 
_ of assuming responsibility as a 
child. 

The same stroke that robbed me of my 
father and my fortune estranged my 
lover also. We had never been formally 
engaged—Norman Howard and I. He 
had told me, often enough, that he loved 
me; and we had made plans together 
about the future, through many a summer 
altemoon or winter evening. I had 
danced with him at Newport, with the 
sea-breeze tossing my hair and rustling 
the silken folds of my raiment. I had 
sung to him, talked to him, lived for him, 
twelve months, and I know that, all that 
time, he had no thought but that I should 
pass my future at his side. Still, with 
the carelessness of youth, we had not 
talked in so many words of marriage—no 
binding vow had passed between us. It 
there had been one, perhaps he might 
have kept it. As it happened, he was 
out of town when my father died, and 
When he came back my affairs were already 
made public. He was in a safe position 
tobe prudent. He wrote me a note of 
condolence, a kindly, carefully-worded 
tote, in which he took it for granted 


that he must not intrude upon the sacred- 
ness of my grief—thus putting our ac- 
quaintance at once upon the plane of a 
common friendship. 

How terribly that note stung me! 
How I suffered—silently, for I could not 
add my sorrows to the weary weight be- 
neath which my poor mother was so 
utterly overwhelmed. Mine is emphati- 
cally a temperament, or was in those days, 
to which ~ dtc brighten as they take 
their flight. This is true of most women, 
though all are not honest enough to con- 
fess it. A lover who is easy to win we 
may love sufficiently for our own com- 
fort, perhaps; but given a serious diffi- 
culty or two in the way of winning him, 
a good, stubborn, roaring lion in the path, 
and our love intensifies itself to adoration 
at once. 

While my father lived and Norman 
Howard was assiduous and constant in 
his attentions, I had been tormented with 
doubts as to my own regard for him— 
had wondered if he were capable of arous- 
ing the utmost intensity of my heart ; 
but no sooner did I find that he had 
bowed himself politely off the stage than 
I abandoned myself to the wild, unrea- 
soning grief of eighteen, longed for death, 
and felt entirely sure that earth held for 


me no possible consolation, present or 


future. 

Putting all sentimental sorrows aside, 
the world wore a dark enough aspect 
just then. I knew not how we were to 
live. Iwas utterly barren of resources 
or expedients. 

My friends had followed in the wake 
of my lover and my fortune. It was so 
long since I had seen one of them that I 
pen F scarcely believe my eyes when Mrs. 
Winslow Morgan’s card was handed to 
me one spring morning. 

She “a the wife of the lawyer who 
had arranged my father’s affairs—a man 
of high rank in his profession, as well as 
rich by inheritance, and the peer m birth 
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and breeding of the proudest. I had 
often met Mrs. Morgan in society; but 
I had only seen the surface of her life— 
met her as we meet anyone who helps 
us to tie rose garlands round the hours 
we are wasting. That she should have 
called on me now was matter of profound 
astonishment. I took a sort of sullen 
pride in receiving her in my plain mourn- 
ing calico—conforming, as I called it, to 
my altered fortunes. I believe my manner 
was sufficiently haughty and unamiable ; 
but she did not seem to notice it. She 
talked with me for a while on indifferent 
subjects: then she asked me if I had 
made any plans for the coming summer. 
I was vexed at what seemed to me anim- 
pertinent liberty; and I answered that 
she would hardly expect me to flourish 
at Newport or Saratoga, so I should not 
be likely to have the pleasure of meeting 
her. She was very patient; almost 
apologizing as if it had been she, not I, 
that was in fault. 

“Forgive me,” she said, “forgive me, 
dear Miss Tremaine. I did not mean to 
wound you. I only asked the question 
as the easiest way of arriving at what I 
wished to say. But plain speaking is 
always best. Mr. Morgan told me that 
you had intimated to him a desire to do 
something for your own support, and I 
had a proposal to make to you. I am 
sure you would not fancy teaching—you 
have not the temperament to be happy or 
successful in it; and I did not know but 
” might like to fill a position for which 

am commissioned to find a suitable in- 
cumbent. My brother, Miles Clitheroe, 
is proprietor of the large calico mills at 
Glen Iris. He is in want of a designer 
to get up his patterns, and it seems to 
me that this occupation might justsuit you. 
Do you remember drawing those flowers 
and bits of sea-weed which we all admired 
so much at Newport last summer? I 
know you love sketching, and I think you 
could make it quite as remunerative as 
anything else you could do.” 

ere she mentioned a salary liberal 
beyond my hopes, including a pleasantly- 
situated cottage-home for my mother and 
myself. All this time I had not inter- 
rupted her. Now she waited for me to 
speak. 

 T am ashamed,” I said earnestly, “ to 
accept your great kindness, when I think 
how ungraciously I received you. How 
little I imagined that you came on such 
an errand! The employment is exactly 
what I should like best, and nothing 
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could be so welcome as the pros 
new home, far away from AT ig 
clations. 

‘Then you accept ?” 

“With thanks which I won 
shape into words. Mrs. Mor when 

ou came, I felt as helpless and as hope. 
ess as if I were shipwrecked on ay 
island where no sail ever comes, Yoy 
have brought me hope—a new lease of 
life.” 

Mrs. Morgan looked at me smilingly, 
with her kindly yet shrewd eyes. She 
said— 

“You are eighteen—an age when 
we are as extravagant in our gratitude 
as in our despair. You owe me no 
thanks. I have been acting as much 
for my brother’s interest as yours. I am 
selfish, too, alittle. 1 come to Glen Ins 
for a month of every summer. [I shall be 
glad to find a friend there.” 

In two weeks’ time I was setiled in 
my new home. Mr. Clitheroe had been 
absent at the time of my arrival, u.- 
avoidably, Mrs. Morgan said; but the 
overseer of the works had rendered me 
all needful assistance, and already I was 
as comfortably settled as if I had lived 
there a twelvemonth. The change seemed 
to do my mother much good. She was 
charmed with our new home, than which, 
indeed, I had never seen anything love- 
lier. Our cottage stood on a high bluf 
overhanging the river. It was sheltered 
by higher hills, crowned with forest trees 
in the rear. In front, on the other side 
of the river, stretched miles of pastoral 
peace. The river itself was a rapid, 
rushing stream, fretting its way over 
rocks and through gorges; with now aud 
then a break, where its bed was smooth, 
and its tranquil waters mirrored the over- 
hanging tree-boughs and the clouds ot 
sunset and dawning. Below us, half a 
mile farther down the stream, were the 
great mills, and the thickly-clusterimg 
houses where the workmen lived. Mt. 
Clitheroe’s own stately mansion, built ot 
a beautiful gray stone, was above us, 
hidden from our view by the trees. 

I knew he had come home, and I ex- 
pected he would call that evening. 
had dressed myself with some care for 
the occasion. 1 was anxious to produce 
an agreeable first impression, for hw 
dependent on his patronage for my 80 
prospects of a comfortable future. * 
had been called a beauty in the days 
when I was considered a rich einen - 
those days I had not troubled mysel 
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‘de whether the general verdict was 
but to-night 1 looked at myself 
more critically, and was convinced that 
it was not. My features were irregular ; 
though my skin was clear, it was dark ; 
and my hair and eyes were black as a 
Spanish woman’s. There might be a charm 
in such features when kindled by love or 
enthusiasm; but in repose, as I looked at 
them in my mirror, I saw little to attract. 
It was not the style of face to show well 
in my sombre black attire. Bright 
eolours did wonders for me—hitherto I 
had always worn them. Now, I thought, 
if my future success depended on my 
beauty my prospects were not flattering. 

I went to the door and looked out. 
The flush of the early summer, the fair 
promise of the June, rested in dreamy 
tenderness over all the landscape. Rock 
and river, field and sky, it seemed like a 
fairy realm whence trouble and care were 
banished. And yet as I looked longer 
there seemed a pensive sorrow in the 
scene; not grief exactly, but something 
which whispered how soon the glory 
would pass—how brief was the spell— 
and so made us love it all the better. 

As I looked, a gentleman came down 
the rocky path from the stone mansion on 
the hill. Of course it was Mr. Clitheroe. 
I shall remember always how he looked 
to me as I saw him first in that June 
twilight. About him at least there was 
nothing dreamy. He was a tall, vigorous 
man, who might have served for an illus- 
tration of muscular Christianity. His 
face was a firm, manly one, with its well- 
cut features, its decided mouth, and the 
clear-seeing hazel eyes, which yet kept 
their own secrets. He wore a full brown 
beard, and his hair, a shade darker, was 
thick and strong. Everything about him 
betokened endurance, courage, energy— 
but, I thought then, no especial tender- 
hess or sentiment. He was unmistakably 
a gentleman. Not finical in his polite- 
hess; not even very graceful; but with 
the true spirit and essence of courtesy 
pervading his whole demeanour. 

Meeting thus on the very threshold of 
ll dwelling, he needed ‘no introduc- 

“Miss Tremaine, of course,” he said, 
with a cordial smile; and I expressed in 


polite phrase my pleasure at meeting Mr. 


Clitheroe, 

me Came in and sat for an hour. I 
uked him exceedingly, I had never seen 
“man whom I would have preferred as a 
tend, He seemed so thoroughly de- 
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pendable. I liked to hear him talk. He 
was not eloquent, but he had a manly, 
straightforward way of arriving at conclu- 
sions. He was fearless and independent 
in thought, and I felt sure he would never 
swerve in practice from the inflexible law 
of right. Duty with him would be duty, 
no matter over what rugged paths, to 
what scenes of pain, or peril, or even 
death itself, she should lead him on. Yet 
he was very far from fascinating. I had 
heard his sister speak of him with an 
enthusiasm which I hardly comprehended, 
for he did not seem to me a man about 
whom it would be possible to weave 
romance or sentiment. 

“What do you think of him ?” T asked 
my mother, after he had left us. 

“*T think he is good, Florence.” 

It was her sole comment, and I came 
afterward to know how true it was. 

The summer passed on, and I saw him 
often. As strangers in a place which 
offered little opportunity for making con- 
genial friends it was natural that he 
should be attentive to us, and he was. 
His society was my only recreation, and 
I grew to take real pleasure in it—as 
much pleasure, at least, as I could take 
in anything. My heart was heavy enough 
in those days. If my father had lived, 
and—remaining in my former position— 
anything had separated me from Norman 
Howard, I do not think I should have 
suffered very deeply. Probably I should 
very soon have seen some one who ye 
sessed equal attractions for me; and, at 
any rate, with so many sources of plea- 
sure at hand, I should have found it easy 
enough to forget one fickle boy. Now 
the ease was different. I bad a great 
many long, lonely hours, and I spent 
them in brooding over and idealizing the 

ast. 
, Mr. Howard sang well and danced 
admirably. He had almost brought his 
brilliant playing to the perfection of a 
science. He was handsome. His coats 
were made in Paris, and his hatter hung 
out his sign on the Rue de Rivoli. 
believe these were his chief attractions— 
his salient points. You will confess it 
did my imagination eredit that I should 
have been able to idealize him into the 
one man of the universe—a chevalier savs 
peur et sans reproche. { wore widow's 
weeds mentally for this New York Bayard 
of mine. I even managed to grow pale 
and thin, and I began to write melan- 
choly verses descriptive of the place 
where L wanted to take my final repose 
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I sang to a dirge-like air, as I sat over 
my drawings : 
“ Come not, when I am dead, 

To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave— 


To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst 


not save. 
There let the wind sweep and the plover cry, 


But thou—go by.” 


I used to wonder whether even his 
hard heart would not be moved if, some 
day, he should read upon a tombstone my 
name—that pretty name he had praised so 
often—Florence Tremaine. 

When Mrs. Morgan came in August, I 
made a merit to myself of not being in- 
fected byher exuberant happiness. Realiz- 
ing the change in my circumstances, I 
think she attributed my melancholy to 
that cause, and so pitied and forgave it. 

She had not been gone two months 
when one night Mr. Clitheroe came and 
asked me to walk with him. I was look- 
ing worn, he said, and he was sure I 
needed air and exercise. I looked toward 
my mother. It was her nature to rely 


utterly on some one; to take what that 
some one said on trust, and be thankful 
to be saved the trouble of forming an 
opinion. My dear father had been her 


oracle while he lived—now it was Mr. 
Clitheroe. Of course she seconded him 
on this occasion, and made me get my 
bonnet and shawl. 
We walked silently for a time, climb- 

ing up the rocky path which led by his 
ray ijstone mansion, and pausing at 
ength on the summit of a hill which 
commanded the whole rich and _ beautiful 
landscape. I sat down to rest for a few 
moments on a rustic seat, and he stood 
at a little distance. I remember stealin 
a look at him as he stood there, his bold 
manly figure clearly defined against the 
sunset sky, and his face tender, more 
tender than I had ever seen it, with some 
unspoken thought. At length he drew 
nearer to me, and said, in a low tone 
which yet went straight to my heart— 

_ “Florence Tremaine, I am not skilled 
in lover’s phrases—I never said before to 
any woman what I now say to you. But 
if my words are abrupt my heart is true. 
I love you. You have grown into my 
life until I care for no future, unless you 
share it. Can you love me, child >” 

_ It flashed through my thoughts in an 
instant what a blessed thing it would be 
if I could love him—how much his pro- 
posal proffered me love, not only, but 
ease, rest, freedom from care, a guide, a 
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friend, a protector. If onl 
Howard had never crossed Be 
But I could not wrong my own natere by 
marrying, for any worldly reason, Mile 
Clitheroe, when my whole heart was ful] 
of another image. 

Whatever my faults were I was honest 
and not ungenerous. I told Mr, Cj. 
theroe the whole truth. I concealed 
nothing—not even the longing I had had 
to die—the utter weariness of life, 

That man had a noble nature. Some 
would have turned from me with vexation 
or indifference. He did not. Loving me 
intensely, as 1 knew he did—I, who had 
never been intensely loved before—he 
did not seem to think at all of his own 
suffering, his heart was so full of pity for 
mine. He laid his hand on my hair, and 
said, oh! so sadly— 

** Poor child! poor Florence !” 

I believe at that moment he would 
have given up all his own hopes with joy 
but to have secured me the fulfilment of 
mine. Standing beside him, a feeling of 
how good he was—a sense of his com- 
passion, so tender and so generous—stole 
into my heart, and I felt that I could not 
give up all his regard. Clinging to his 
hand, I cried, passionately— 

“Do not take your friendship away 
from me, Mr. Clitheroe. You do not 
know how much I care for it. It is the 
only comfort I have left in life. Think 
how lonely we should be if you should 
stay away! Promise to like me still— 
to come and see us as Often as you 
used, or you will break my heart.” 

He took my hand tenderly into his 
own. He bent over me, and whispered— 

“T will never break your heart, little 
Florence. You shall never suffer a pa 
which I can spare you. Do not t 
that your brave honesty, of which not 
one woman in a thousand would have 
been capable, can alienate my friendship 
from you. I will not stay away from 

ou, or change toward you. I will never 

eless your friend; only I will try & 
think of you differently —think of you 
as one who can never be mine.” 

Oh, the unutterable pathos that thrilled 
in his voice as he said those words! 
could never forget it. I should know all 
my life long that one man had lov 
me. 

We went home after that. Somehow 
the face of the night seemed changed. 
The moon that rose looked like a — 
moon, gazing from the depths of a ae 
far-off and irrevocable. At my door W 
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arted. He asked me to make his ex- 
cuses to my mother—he could not come 
in that night. 

I kept my own counsel. I would not 

ain my mother, or wrong him, by hinting 
aught to her of the love I had rejected. 

[ did not understand my own feelings at 
all; if I had I should have known that a 
chord had been struck in my heart which 
had never vibrated to the touch of Nor- 
man Howard. 

After this the weeks wore on, the 
harvestemoon waned, the November winds 
blew their dirge-notes, the Christmas bells 
rang, and then the new year came in, white 
with snows, pale with prophecies of the 
events it was bringing us. 

All this time Mr. Clitheroe kept his 
word. He came to see us as frequently 
as ever. He was just as good. No son 
could have been more devoted to my 
mother—no brother more thoughtfully 
kind tome. But there was a difference 
which I felt. He was ¢oo kind, foo 
brotherlike. I could see that he was 
keeping his word—thinking of me as one 
who could never be his. And after a 
while this became sharp pain. Somehow 
—lI never knew how or when—the pale 
phantom of a dead love, whose visitations 
{had so long sought for and welcomed, 
ceased entirely to haunt me. It would 
not come when I did call for it; and I 
knew it was because it had been the 
ghost of a dream, not of a reality. I 
knew that my love for Norman Howard 
had never been the passionate outpouring 
ofa woman’s heart; it had been but the 
nursling of idleness and sentimentality. 
It would have moved me no more to 
meet him now than to have seen my old 
musi¢-master at the street corner. And 
now also I knew that I did love at length 
—that all the happiness I ever cared to 
have was in Miles Clitheroe’s gift. 

But I myself had shut the door against 
him by which he sought to enter my 
heart, and I could never be such a traitor 
tomy womanhood as to raise-a signal-of 
distress, Let the ship go down if she 
must, and the black waters of oblivion 
close over her; better so than to seek 
inglorious safety. And now I was not 
iia or mock-heroic ; I was simply 

Tused to sit and watch furtively Mr. 
Clitheroe’s face sometimes when he was 
reading to us. What a strong, masterful 
ace it was! I had never seen those clear 
azel eyes misty with tears or with ten- 
‘mess—never save that one night. I 
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wondered if he had forgotten it. Could 
the love be dead which had moved him 
so powerfully then—which spoke in word, 
and tone, and eye-glance? Be it dead 
or living, he made no si I had sealed 
my own fate when I told him I was ready 
to die for Norman Howard. I began to 
hate that old memory as fiercely as I had 
ever cherished it. 

Now indeed I began to wish I had not 
so earnestly entreated Mr. Clitheroe to 
continue his visits. It was hard to meet 
him as his mere friend should when I 
remembered what words he had said to 
me once—words which no man was ever 
likely to say again, which I should never 
care to hear from any other. I longed 
to go away from Glen Iris—away from 
him—where the thought of what might 
have been would never spring into life at 
sight of his face. 

At length events came, so mighty and so 
unlooked-for, that every one was ashamed 
to think of themselves. Men and women 
forgot their private sorrows in the hour 
of their country’s peril, and the whole 
nation’s heart beat as one heart in re- 
sponse to the guns fired at Sumter. 

It was late in April when one afternoon 
Mr. Clitheroe came to our cottage. My 
mother was lying down in her own room. 
I was quite alone in the little parlour. It 
had become a daily event for him to come 
in after meal-time and tell me what 
was doing. As usual, he gave me the 
brief summary. Then, looking at him, 
I saw he had more to say. Soon it 
came— 

“JT am going too, Florence. I have 
raised a company from among my own 
men. They are used to me, and they 
will obey me better than any one else. [ 
have just written to my sister, and you 
are the only other friend I care to tell. 
Will you bid me God-speed ?” 

I meant to answer bravely. 

“ God speed you, and God bless——” 
I got so far, and then everything grew 
dark about me. I had never fainted be- 
fore, and I thought I was dying. It was 
my last thought before the darkness 
closed round me. 

When I opened my eyes again, I was 
lying on the sofa, and he was bending 
over me with the old look in his eyes— 
the look they had worn that night. He 
had not called even my mother. Tenderly 
as a woman he had bathed my face and 
waited for my recovery. When he saw 
that I was better he said— 

“ Was it the thought of my peril that 
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moved you so? Florence, do you love 
me at last ?” 

“T never loved any one else!” I cried. 
“Oh, believe me! If it is too late for 
you to give me back what you offered me 
once, still you must believe the truth. 
That other was no love; it was a girlish 
folly, and I grew morbid and sentimental 
over it, because, after misfortune over- 
took me, I had nothing else to think 
about. I have known, for months now, 
that it had only been a delusion—that 
you were the very life of my life, as no 
one else ever had been or could 
be.” 

‘‘ And you never spoke ?” 

“How could 1? Iwas a woman.” 

* And so, but for this sudden parting, 
you would have let me go all my life 
through and never know that the treasure 
I coveted was mine! Oh, child, I have 
kept my word to you. I have not for- 
saken you, or stayed away from you, but 
it has been a sore trial.” 

He knelt down beside me, and folded 
me in that strong clasp of his. His eyes 
shone with a measureless content. I 
could feel the beating of his heart full 
and strong—the heart which was to be 
my home. 


He looked up after awhile. ; 
oh, so tenderly * >. 

“Florence, the life I was going to 
offer my country was worth so little to 
me that to give it was no sacrifice. Must 
I withdraw the offering, now that you 
have made it infinitely precious »” 

I knew what his wish was. Perhaps | 
should not have loved him so well if he 
had been capable of giving up the right 
even for me. I knew that I but echoed 
the resolve in his own soul when [ ap. 
swered himn— 

“No, you shall fight for two.” 

“Then it must be my wife who will 
watch and pray for me—my wife who wil! 
welcome me when I come back. To-mor. 
row, love, you must be mine. I could die 
happier knowing that you bore my name 
and had a wife’s right to weep for me.” | 

I did not refuse—how could I? The 
next day we were married. 

He has passed, unscathed, through 
a a fierce fight, ever, as I knew he 
would be, in the thickest of the fray. | 
have faith, at length, in my own happi- 
ness. I believe Heaven guards him; and 
by-and-by, with laurels on his brow, he 
will come back to love and me—my hero 
—my husband ! 





FORTUNE'S CASTLE. 


A SHORT STORY FOR THE YOUNG. 


Two men—one industrious, the other 
lazy—went one morning together into 
the country. Suddenly they saw before 
them a splendid castle, built on the side 
of a mountaina long way off ; it glistened 
in the sun, so that it was a pleasure to 
look at it. 

se > 

“ Let us go there,” the industrious one 
said. 

“é ines , } 

I wish we were there already,” the 
lazy one remarked. 

“You can do so this day,” a clear voice 
was heard saying behind them, “for you 
are a couple of active young fellows.” 

On looking round to see whence the 
voice came, they perceived a handsome 
lady, standing on a globe, which rolled 
rapidly past them in the direction of the 
castle. 


“She is well off,” said Lazy; “ she does 


not need to stir a step, and yet moves 
onwards,” and with these words he sat 
down on the grass. Industrious, how- 
ever, lost no time in reflection; he rose 
after the lady, caught hold of the edge of 
her wide mantle, and said, “Who art 
thou ?” 

“T am Fortune,” the lady replied, “ and 
that castle is mine. Follow me! and! 
you arrive there before midnight, iwi 
receive you kindly; but if you arve 
only a second after midnight, my house 
will be closed against you.” ’ 

With these words she drew her cloak 
from the young man’s grasp, and rove 
along at such speed that she was Soon 
lost to sight. Industrious returned to ns 
comrade, told him what had happened, 
and said “I am off. Will you com 
with me ?” 
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other replied, “What! are you 
a Yes, I ae if I had a horse to 
Lasdlee '? his friend said, and 

enced his journey. 

oe thought to himself, ‘‘ Walk away, 
old boy; chance is often favourable toa 
man in his ~~, perhaps it will be so to 
me to-day.” Then he lay on his back, 
and looked, though somewhat wistfully, 
at the glittering castle. 

All at once he felt something snuffling 
round his ear,andon slowly turnmground 
he saw a splendid white horse shaking 
its mane and neighing with delight as it 
inhaled the fresh morning breeze. 

“Did I not say so?” the man 
thought ; “there is nothing like trusting 
to luck. Come here, my horse, we will 
be good friends.” With these words ue 
leaped into the saddle, the horse shot off 
like the wind. He soon caught up his 
companion, whom he laughed at for 
riding shank’s mare. But Industrious 
would not let himself be put out, but 
walked actively and surely along his 
road. 

On a woody eminence the horse came 
toasudden halt at midday. ‘“ That is 
right,” his rider said, “ you are a sensible 
animal, Slow and sure—that is true 
wisdom. ‘The castle wont run away from 
us, but our appetite may if we go too 
long without food.” 

Then he dismounted, looked out a soft, 
shady spot near a stone, lay down on the 
moss, stemmed his feet against a tree, 
and enjoyed his dinner, for fortunately 
he had bread and sausage in his pocket, 
anda draught left in his wicker bottle. 
And when his stomach was full and sleep 
overcame him, he yielded to the delicious 
temptation, stretched himself at full 
length, and fell off to sleep. 

What a sleep it was! he had never 
had such beautiful dreams! He fancied 
that he was already in the castle, reclin- 
ing on silken pillows, and everything he 
Wished for was brought him without his 
laving occasion to move a finger. At 
‘ast he fancied a band was playing a 
Well-known air—and on that he woke up. 

He rubbed his eyes and saw that the 
‘un was fast: sinking behind the castle, 
and threw its parting beams in his face. 
But "pon the valley before him echoed 
. © Voice of his comrade, who was singing 
the tune which had just sounded in his 
ws. “Goodness gracious,” Lazy said, 


& . . 
tls time to be starting. But where’s 
My horse 2” 
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Not a horse was to be seen for miles 
around, but an old grey donkey was 
grazing on the side of the hill. He 
shouted, he enticed, he whistled, but it 
was of no use, the horse stayed away 
and the donkey would not come. So he 
was at last obliged to walk up to the 
donkey and mount it. 

The donkey offered no objection, but 
trotted on with him, though of course 
Lazy did not like it so well as the horse, 
which had gone so quickly, and had been 
far more comfortable to ride. 

It soon began to grow dark, and heavy 
clouds collected. The lights, too, were 
flaming in the castle, as could be clearly 
seen. Then Lazy’s troubles began. The 
donkey crawled on more slowly than ever, 
and all at once came to a dead halt in 
the midst of apitchy dark forest. No 
kindness, no patting, no tugging at the 
rein availed; and when the , ou tae 
master began using his fists and heels, the 
animal made a very short job of it ; head 
down and back up, and my rider lay full 
length on the hard ground. 

lt was anything but a silken pillow, 
especially for a man whose arms and legs 
ached from the incessant use. And be- 
fore him glistened the windows of the 
castle, as if inviting him in. What 
splendid beds there must be there! 

This thoughtalonerestored tothe shaken 
man sufficient strength to get up. But 
what was he to do now—walk? That 
was impossible, for he could{hardly stand 
—all Its limbs ached so. Perhaps his 
gallant grey had thought better of it in 
the interval. For more than a quarter 
of an hour he wandered among the trees ; 
here his head ran against a stump, there 
his face was torn by the thorns, or he 
stumbled over roots and stones, but the 
very thing he could not find was the 
donkey. Still he could not think of lying 
down again, for every now and thena 
howling echoed through the forest, as 1 
of hungry wolves. 

All at once he stumbled on something 
soft ; it was not his donkey, still he fan- 
cied he felt something likea saddle. He 
was just going to swing himself into it, 
when he noticed that he was going to 
mount a cold, clammy animal. He shud- 
dered, but at this moment a clock struck 

in the distance. He counted; it was 
eleven. It was high time to be off; 
he could reach the castle in an hour; so 
he leaped into the saddle. , 

It was not at all a bad seat, for it was 
very soft, and at the back was a tall 
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support. The new animal also moved 
very surely, though even slower than the 
last. But for all that, he drew gradually 
nearer the castle, and was enabled to 
count the illuminated windows, when the 
moon emerged from the clouds and shone 
down brightly upon him. 

Oh, wonder! what did he see then? 
The animal on which he was riding was 
neither horse nor donkey, but a gigantic 
snail, as large as a calf, and its shell had 
served as a support to his back. It was 
only natural that it could not get on 
more rapidly. An icy shudder came over 
him, but it was of no use after all; he 
was only too glad to reach his journey’s 
end in any way. At this moment the 
distant clock struck the first stroke of 
twelve, which announced with long in- 
tervals the midnight hour. At the same 
moment the snail emerged from the 
forest, and the splendid fairy-like palace 
of Fortune was close before him. 
Hitherto, Lazy had not moved a limb, 
but now he pressed his heels into the 
soft, clammy sides of his steed. Not 
being used to such treatment, it drew 
back into its shell, and let its rider slide 
down on the ground. 

The clock sounded the second stroke ! 
Had Lazy but trusted to his feet he 
might have reached his destination ere 
the last stroke had died away. But 
no; he stood there and exclaimed, ina 
pitiful voice, ‘‘ An animal—an animal, no 
matter of what sort, to carry me to the 
castle !” 

In the meanwhile, nearly all the lights 
in the castle had been put out ; the moon 
was once more hidden behind the clouds, 
and all was dark. 
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The clock sounded the thi 
then he heard something vaste en 
side, which looked in the obscurity like 
a horse arrayed in armour, and it stood 
by his side. “ That must be my horse” 
Lazy shouted; “it has been sent me at 
the right moment.” As quickly as he 
could he sprang on the animal’s back - 
he had only a small hill yet to surmount 
he could see the castle-gates still open, 
and in the gateway stood his comrade, 
waving his hat to him in triumph. 

Just as the fourth stroke sounded, the 
beast on which he was mounted began to 
move; at the fifth, it went forwards: at 
the sixth, it stood still; at the seventh, 
it began going backwards! In vain he 
attempted to throw himself off. Ina 
transient ray of moonlight, his capa. 
risoned steed seemed to him a frightful 
mouster with ten legs, while on either 
side a tremendous pair of pincers held 
his arms securely. He shrieked for help 
—in vain! every minute he got further 
from the castle, every minute the decisive 
moment drew nearer. The clock struck 
for the last time; he heard the gates 
banged to; he was eternally shut out of 
the Castle of Fortune ; and on regarding 
more closely the monster which ever bore 
him backwards, lo! it was an enormous 
crab. 

I cannot say what place he reached on 
this steed ; nobody paid any further atien- 
tion to him. His comrade, however, was 
most kindly welcomed by the lady of the 
castle and magnificently entertained ; she 
was also of service to him through life, 
and enabled him to do good to his fellow- 
men, and support those who were m 


want. 
L. W. 
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THEIR HISTORY 


Gor and silver fish, though slightly dif- 
fering in colour, are identically the same 
species, being a variety of the cyprinide, 
or carp tribe, and are known to natural- 
ists as the cyprimus auratus—golden carp 
—of Linneus. Originally natives of 
China, the date of their introduction 
‘nto this country is variously stated by 
different authors. 

The years 1611, 1691, and 1728 are 
individually recorded as the precise period 
in which they were first brought to Eng- 
land. It is probable that they were in- 
troduced at the two earlier dates, but 
becoming extinct, they were subse- 
quently re-introduced at the latter 
period, and have since that time been 
permanent residents among us. France 
acquired them later; the first seen in 
that country was sent thither as a pre- 
sent to the beautiful but depraved Ma- 
dame Pompadour. 

Gold fish must have been introduced 
into Portugal at a very early period, pro- 
bably immediately after the renowned 
Vasco de Gama discovered the route to 
the East Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope; for they appear to be completely 
naturalized in that corner of the great 
European Peninsula, and abound in most 
of the Lusitanian rivers, from whence 
they are brought to England in trading 
vessels from Lisbon, St. Ubes, and ‘other 
ports, in large tubs and jars, and may be 
purchased very cheaply from the Portu- 
guese seamen before they get into the 
hands of the Jew dealers. They have 
also been introduced and naturalized in 
the island of Mauritius, where they now 
abound in fish-ponds and streams, and 
are served up at table as a delicate donne 
bouche with the other fresh-water fishes of 
the country, to the increase of which 
they are considered to be very inimical, 
from their greedily devouring the spawn 
and young fry. 

The Chinese are exceedingly fond of 
keeping gold fish ; and though rat ragout 
and puppy pie are choice dishes in the 
Celestial Empire, we have never heard of 
them eating their golden-coloured little 
piscine favourites, as the epicures of the 
Mauritius rejoice to do. The choicest 


GOLD FISH: 


AND TREATMENT. 


and most beautiful kinds are taken froma 
small lake in the province of Che-Kyang. 
Every person above the lowest class keeps 
them for amusement, either in beautifully- 
decorated porcelain vessels or in the 
small basins that ornament the court- 
yards of the Chinese houses. The beauty 
of their colours, and their lively motions, 
give great entertainment, especially to the 
females, whose pleasures, from the policy 
and customs of the “Flowery Land,” are 
exceedingly limited. The Chinese have 
them so well trained, that they will come 
at the sound of a whistle to receive food 
from the hands of their mistresses. 

With all the boasted knowledge of 
modern Europe, it is certain that the 
germs, at least, of our most important dis- 
coveries, such as gunpowder, the mariner’s 
compass, and even electricity, were many 
centuries ago known to the Chinese ; also 
the artificial propagation of fish, which 
at the present time is exciting such an 
intense interest, both in a scientific and 
economical point of view, has been suc- 
cessfully practised in China from time 
immemorial, particularly so for the in- 
crease and multiplication of gold fish. 

At a certain season of the year a vast 
number of small trading junks may be 
seen in the great river Yang-Tse-Kiang, 
busily engaged in purchasing the spawn 
of these fish. Towards the month of May 
the proprietors of the fisheries inclose the 
river in several places with mats and hur- 
dles. The inclosures altogether occupy 
an extent of about ered miles, leaving 
only a space in the middle sufficient for 
the passage of vessels. The spawn of the 
fish, which a Chinese can discern at first 
sight, though a stranger could perceive 
no traces of it in the water, is stopped by 
the mats and hurdles; the water mixed 
with the spawn is then drawn up, and 
after it has been put into large earthen- 
ware jars, is sold to the merchants, who 
afterwards transport it to all parts of the 
empire. This water is sold by measure, 
and purchased by ee who are desirous 
of stocking their ponds. 

It was “long aa osed that the gold 
fish would not breed in this country, and 
this unsupported idea caused a very large 
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annual importation and a correspondingly 
high price ; but it is now well ascertained 
that they will freely multiply in small 
ponds, or even tanks, if a few faggots be 
thrown in, soas to afford a sheltered place 
for them to deposit their spawn; more 
particularly so if the temperature of the 
water can by any means be maintained at 
an elevation above the ordinary mean. 

It is well known that in manufacturing 
districts, where there is an inadequate 
supply of cold water for the condensation 
of the steam employed in the engines, 
recourse is had to what are called engine- 
dams, or ponds, into which the water from 
the steam-engine is thrown for the purpose 
of being cooled. In these dams, the aver- 
age temperature of which is about eighty 
degrees, it is common to keep gold fish; 
and it is a notorious fact that they multi- 
ply in these situations much more rapidly 
than in ponds of lower temperature, ex- 
posed to the variations of the climate. 
Three pair of this species were put into 
one of these dams, where they increased 
so rapidly, that at the end of three years 
their progeny, which were accidentally 
poisoned by verdigris mixed with the 
refuse tallow from the engine, were taken 
out by wheelbarrows-full. 

Gold fish, by the way, are by no means 
useless inhabitants of such dams, as they 
consume the refuse grease, which other- 
wise would impede the cooling of the 
water by accumulating on its surface. 

We may here observe a fact in natural 
history, not very generally known, that 
fish can bear extraordinary extremes of 
temperature. Humboldt and Bonpland, 
when travelling in South America, saw 
fish thrown up alive from the crater of a 
volcano in the course of its explosions, 
along with water and heated vapour, that 
raised the thermometer to two hundred 
aud ten degrees—only two degrees below 
the boiling point? Again, fish, when 
frozen with ice into a solid mass, have 
been brought to life when gently thawed. 
Indeed, an instance is on record of a 
frozen gold fish being thus restored. 

The extreme elegance of form of the 
gold fishes, the splendour of their scaly 
covering, the ease and agility of their 
movements, and the facility with which 
they may be kept alive in very small ves- 
sels, place them in the first class of our 
most pleasing and desirable domestic 
pets. They even recommend themselves 
by apother agreeable quality—that of 
appearing to entertain an affection, not 
only for their keeper, but also for each 
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other. Mr. Jesse, in his most; 
** Gleanings in Natural History,” ine 
us that a lady who kept two of these fish 
in a glass globe gave one away to a frien 
and that the other immediately refused to 
eat, and showed other evident symptoms 
of unhappiness, until its companion was 
restored, when it frisked about its glass 
prison, apparently in the highest of lee 
and good spirits. . 

Indeed, few objects can be more ora. 
mental or amusing than a glass globe 
containing gold fish. The double re. 
fractions of the glass and water repre- 
sent them, when in motion, in a most 
beautiful variety of sizes, shades, and 
colours, while the two mediums, glass 
and water, assisted by the concavo.con. 
vex form of the vessel, magnify and dis. 
tort them; besides, we have the gratif. 
cation of introducing another element 
and its beautiful inhabitants into our 
very parlours and drawing-rooms, 

Some persons, however, exhibit their 
gold fish in, to say the least, a very ex. 
traordinary manner. They have a hollow 
globe in the interior of the one containing 
the fish, and in this hollow globe they put 
a canary, or other small cage bird, which 
appears to be hopping in the midst of the 
water, while the fish are swimming in a 
circle round it. This conceit, as ou 
ancestors would have termed it, is taste- 
less and unnatural, and, in an esthetic 
point of view, richly deserves the severest 
reprobation. 

Though gold fish are seen to the great- 
est advantage when kept in glass globes, 
yet we regret to be compelled to say that 
they are very unsuitable dwellings for 
them. Just let us consider for a moment 
the conditions which are absolutely ne- 
cessary for the health and even the exist- 
ence of fish, and we shall find that a glass 
globe, however beautiful they may appeat 
in it, is one of the most inappropriate 0 
vessels for keeping them in. In the first 

lace, they require abundance of alt. 
Now, scarcely any other shape than a 
globular one contains so much water wit 
so little exposure to the air. Fish, too, 
require shade, not when we choose to give 
it to them, but when they feel the want 
of it; and it need scarcely be observ 
that all day long a glass globe 1s a blaze 
of light. Still more, the water in @ glo 
must be daily changed, consequently a 
fish must be lifted out either by theh 
or a small net; and it is utterly impo 
sible, however careful we may ™ 
handle or net these delicate little strug: 
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cling creatures without injuring them at 
one time or another. Indeed, we find— 
and we have had no little experience in 
the management of gold fish—that when 
we take afew from our store-pond and 
put them in globes, they very soon begin 
to lose their brilliant colours, become 
diseased, and die. The large dealers in 
these fish are well aware of this fact, and 
keep constantly shifting from the pond to 
the globe, and vice versd. 

Where there can be a contrivance made 
for letting a flow of water, be it ever so 
small, say a drop a minute, in and out of 
the vessel containing the fish, the water 
will not require to be changed; and a 
small water plant, say the very curious 
rullisueria spiralis, would afford the re- 
quired shade. The most eligible and 
interesting method of keeping gold fish, 
however, is in the aquatic vivarium in- 
vented by Mr. Warrington. 

But as a globe will be ever the most 
popular domicile for these fish, we shall 
give a few directions respecting how they 
should be treated in it. When purchasing 
aglobe, procure as wide-mouthed a one as 
possible, and subsequently never let it be 
more than three parts full of water. By 
these means you will secure as much air 
for the fish as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Keep the globe also in the 
nost airy part of the room, never letting 
it be in the sun nor near the fire. Change 
the water daily, and handle the fish ten- 
derly when dog so. Some persons when 
changing use a small net, some the hand 
—we cannot say which is the best, but 
would advise our readers to use that 
which they may find the handiest. Never 
give the fish any food; all they require 
when in a globe is plenty of fresh air and 
iresh water—they will derive sufficient 
uutriment from the animalcule contained 
in the water. Numbers of people kill 
their gold fish by giving them bread. 
Now, we do not  # that bread is good 
‘or gold fish, and that they will eat it, but 
tue uneaten crumbs immediately get sour 
and deteriorate the water, to- the great 
injury of the fish. One hint more: if, on 
selling up in the morning, you find a fish 
inssing, and can discover no traces of it, 
you must not conclude that it has taken 
Wings to itself and flown away, but that 
the cat has hooked it out with her claws 
aud eaten it. Not that pussy hated wet 
leet less, but that she loved fresh fish more. 

Wo diseases, being the most frequent, 
way be pointed out as the principal ills 
Wich it is the lot of gold fish to be heirs 
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to. Sometimes a fish seems less lively 
than usual, and on a close inspection will 
have a sort of mealy look, and in a day or 
two this mealiness will turn out to be a 
parasitical fungus. We have heard of 
several remedies for this very mysterious 
disease, but never found any of them of 
the slightest use. There is absolutely 
nothing for it but to take the fish, at the 
first appearance of the disease, and throw 
it‘away ; for it will not recover, and it will 
infect the others, and thus destroy the 
whole stock. We would, however, advise 
the inexperienced gold-fish keeper, when- 
ever a fish seems unhealthy, to place it 
by itself for a few days; he will then see 
whether the fungus makes its appearance, 
—if not, the fish may recover and be re- 
turned to the globe. 

The other disease is apparently an 
affection of the air-bladder, arising from 
being supplied with too little air. We 
have found fish recover from it when 
removed from the globe and placed in a 
pond. When under the influence of 
this disease the fish swims sideways, 
with its body bent as if its back were 
broken, and in a short time dies. When- 
ever these symptoms are observed, the 
fish should be placed in a large tub of 
water, and a small stream of water al- 
lowed to drop into it ; the water, through 
dropping, becomes more aérated, and the 
fish, thus receiving an abundant supply 
of air, will frequently recover. 

The variety of colours among gold fish 
is, in all probability, principally caused 
by their bemg a sort of semi-domesticated 
animals. The rabbit, pigeon, duck, and 
many other animals, when domesticated, 
lose the distinctive markings of their race, 
and assume a variety of other colours. 
The young gold fish, also, are at first dark- 
coloured—indeed nearly black, changing 
more or less rapidly according to their 
constitutional power. Besides, we have 
reason to believe that the silver-coloured 
fish are most generally old ones. The 
reader must recollect that size in fish, as 
in men, does not always betoken advanced 
age. Sauvigny,a French naturalist of 
the last century, published a most elabo- 
rate work on gold fish, with coloured re- 
presentations of eighty-nine specimens, 
exhibiting almost every possible shade or 
combination of brilliant orange, silver, 
and purple. 

Not only do these curious and interest- 


ing fish vary in colour, but what is more — 


remarkable still, they vary in the number 
and size of their fins and tails—some 
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having double anal fins, others triple 
tails; but when such anomalies occur, 
the other organs are deficient. Thus the 
specimens with triple tails are sometimes 
without a vestige of dorsal fin. Out of 
twenty-four that we took out of our pond 
at random and accurately examined, a 
few years ago, we found that no two were 
exactly alike. Some had dorsal fins ex- 
tending more than half the length of the 
back; others, on the other hand, had 
dorsal fins consisting of five or six rays 
only; and one, to our amazement, had no 
dorsal fin whatever, and yet preserved its 
perpendicular position in the water with 
apparently the same ease as any of the 
others. As it was generally supposed, at 
that time, that a fish could no more pre- 
serve its equilibrium without a dorsal fin 
than a man could dance on the tight-rope 
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without a head, the reader ma 
a and readily believe that? ™ 
mediately communicated the fact :, 1 
scientific friend ; when we were inform i 
that the celebrated ichthyologist Me 
Yarrell, had, from observing a gold fish 
without a dorsal fin, been induced to make 
some a the result of which 
proved that that fin was not of the ex. 
treme consequence 
to it. 

When gold fish are bred in ponds 
under favourable circumstances, the young 
will attain the length of four or five inches 
in the first year; but their subsequent 
srowth is much less rapid. The largest 
we have ever heard of, from an authentic 
source, did not exceed ten inches in 
length; the largest we have seen only 
measured nine. 


previously attached 





WINTER WILL NOT LAST FOR EVER. 


WintTER will not last for ever, 
Spring will soon come forth again, 
And with flowers of every colour, 
Deck the hill-side and the plain; 
Lambs will soon in fields be sporting, 
Birds re-echo from each tree, 

‘“* Winter’s gone! its days are ended! 
We are happy, we are free !”” 

Hedge and tree will soon be budding, 
Soon with leaves be covered o’er ; 
Winter cannot last for ever! 
Brighter days are yet in store ! 


Sorrows will not last for ever, 
Brighter times will come again, 
Joy our every grief succeeding 
As the sunshine after rain; 

As the snow and ice of winter 
Melt at the approach of spring, 
So will all our cares and trials, 
Joy, and peace, and comfort bring. 
When the heart is sad and drooping, 
Think, tho’ you be vexéd sore, 
Sorrows cannot last for ever ! 
Brighter days are yet in store ! 
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BORDER LIFE ; 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE RED RIVER, 





CHAPTER IX. 
AN INDIAN REGATTA. 


As if to put the good resolutions of both 
sisters to the test, it so chanced that the 
arrangements for the next day happened 
to be of a nature to do so. Lamech 
Overend’s band of hunters was to leave 
the fort on horseback, while Orondooka 
and his warriors were to embark on the 
river, and to travel towards their destina- 
tion, so far as they could, by water, as 
the swiftest and least obstructive course. 
In order to do so, the craftsmen of the 
tribe had been for some time occupied in 
building a whole fleet of canoes of dif- 
ferent sizes, and Millingen, at the desire 
of Orondooka, had invited Father Ben 
and his nieces to see them launched in 
all their glory. This exhibition was to 
“come off” on the day succeeding the 
imperfect explanation between the young 
girls, and it was further intended by the 
Salteaux chief and his white friend that 
the day should be one devoted to plea- 
sure, and that after having witnessed the 
mancuvres of the Indian flotilla, the 
party should disembark in the woods and 
dine. 

As Orondooka did not pretend to like 
the society of Lamech and his com- 
panions, his name was omitted in the 
invitation, although liberal offers were 
given to the officers of the garrison and 
their families to join in the festivity, and 
partake of the pleasures of the time. 

Accordingly, at an early hour of the 
morning, in order to avoid the burnin 
heat of noon, the fort party seageitlial 
on the bank of the river, or rather near 
the landing-place where cargoes were 
delivered, and there carioe after caioe 
was brought down from the building- 
yard on the stalwart shoulders of brawny 
men, and sent afloat by tilting them 
Into the stream. When the last had 
thus been launched, the crews destined 
‘o man them got into their places, 
and the whole moved off in admirable 
order towards the middle of the stream, 
give room for the chief’s canoe, in 
Waich the principal guests of the day 
were to embark. This was a very pretty 


S nas . . . : 
“pecimen of Indian skill, with an awning 


9 


of light Indian matting, interwoven witli 
prairie flowers, in the stern, and was 
rowed by four rowers, each a crack oars- 
man, but who now sat motionless, as did 
the crews of the other canoes, until the 
order was given to move. ’ 

Abra was embarked under the escort 
of Orondooka, while the blushing Imola 
accepted the hand of the white hunter 
to conduct her on board. Simple as the 
operation was to cross over a plank or 
two, her limbs trembled, and she was 
glad to feel herself seated on the couch 
of soft skins which lined the interior of 
the arbour allotted them. The river bank 
was lined with the entire population of 
the fort and district who came to witness 
the sight, and many even of Lamecli’s 
troop were tempted by curiosity, al- 
though he himself was nowhere’ to be 
seen. ‘lo make up for his absence, how- 
ever, Firefly was ever in the midst of the 
throng, although he studiously kept out 
of the way of the Indians, and contented 
himself with watching the movements of 
the Salteaux, and possibly collecting in- 
formation for his master. 

When all was arranged, the signal was 
given by Orondooka raising his hand and 
waving it above his head as he stood on 
the prow of his own barge; then burst 
forth a shrill whoop, which waked the 
echoes of the forest, and away dashed 
the boats, followed by that of their chief. 
For about a hundred yards or two they 
kept in regular line and order ; and then, 
as the stream widened, and apeoenge of 
the exhibition of peculiar skill, their evo- 
lutions commenced. Some with single 
paddles performed a sort of nautical 
dance, by winding their way amongst the 
larger~ craft, dexterously avoiding any 
collision or shock; others, with two oars, 
singled themselves out for a race, and 
glided ahead, cheered by their friends ; 
while the main fleet kept well together, 
and manned as it was by stout hearts and 
willing hands, looked, as it really was, 
an imposing force, which only a strong 
and daring foe would care to encounter. 
Father Ben, who had his own reasons 
for wishing to encourage his new allies, 
gave great praise to the completeness ol 


the whole regatta, while his re who 
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had never witnessed so grand a spectacle 
of the sort before, were equally delighted 
with the grace and beauty of the light 
canoes, and with the ease and vigour 
with which the larger ones were pro- 
pelled. ' 

About noon their halting-place was 
reached, and there they found corre- 
sponding preparations made to welcome 
ya At about a bowshot from the 
bank a large tent had been pitched, while 
in its neighbourhood were three or four 
smaller. ones. A table of planks joined 
together and overlaid with matting stood 
in the middle of the larger tent, and this 
was surrounded by forms made soft by 
skins. Game, venison, and fish of various 
kinds, cooked in savoury Indian fashion, 
were served in profusion, so soon as the 
guests were assembled, and as Orondooka 
steadily discountenanced the use of “ fire- 
water,” boats of what might be called 
sherbet, flavoured by fruits and sweetened 
by maple-juice, fresh from the tree, served 
for drink, followed by delicious coffee 
brought from the fort, and prepared by 
no less a personage than Moyah herself. 

So soon as the feast was over in the 
principal tent (and never did emperor or 
kaisar do the honour to his guests with 
nicer tact or more delicate attention 
than the young Algonquin chief), the 
sisters, leaving their male friends to 
their ‘calumets,” strolled forth to- 
gether, to look at the arrangements in 
the other tents, or to chat with those 
of their inmates whom they knew. It 
was indeed a delightful scene: the river in 
the distance, flowing calmly and grace- 
fully on, like a strong mind at rest and 
unruffled by the storms of life; in the 
background the forest, breathless and 
drooping with the heat of the midday 
sun, and only enlivened by the hum of 
the insect or the occasional twitter of a 
half-dreamy bird; while around them all 
was instinct with life and gaiety; red 
men and white men fraternized and jested, 
and the merry laugh came ringingly forth 
from the canvas screens, and was taken 
up and echoed as it travelled from tent 
to tent. 

Here and there, too, many who had 
finished their meal now wandered forth 
to enjoy the scene, or to engage in ath- 
‘etic sports, such as throwing the spear 
or javelin, shooting with arrows, or even 
rifles, and leaping a bar. Amongst these 
groups Abra and Imola sauntered for 
some time: but they appeared to give 
more pleasure to the elder than the 


younger sister, and gradu ' 

gered behind and laa a ie 
tively forward, and soon found he - 
surrounded by trees, and graduall om 
all hearing of the sounds of an Be 
this did not daunt her; she was in the 
neighbourhood of friends, and the enti 
scene was too peaceful to waste a a 
thought of danger or annoyance: 5 : 
thought, moreover, that Abra, had see 
the path she chose, and would overtake 
her in a little time; and thus feeling 
she wandered on deeper and deeper into 
the forest, engrossed, possibly, by fancies 
the novelty of which made them all the 
more attractive to her mind. 

Suddenly, as she came to an open 
glade, formed by the downfall of some 
large trees, the stumps of which stil] 
remained, she saw before her a young 
fawn, without its dam, which go far 
from being alarmed by her appearance, 
capered up to her, and when within a 
pace or two of where she stood, raised 
its slender neck, fixed on her its dark 
soft eye, and then frisked round her 
person as if in sport, and trotted leisurely 
off, but not out of sight, for in a minute 
or two it stopped again, and began deli- 
berately to nibble at the grass. The 
creature was so pretty, and evinced so 
rauch natural docility, that Imola felt a 
longing desire to possess it, and for this 
purpose walked quietly up to its feeding- 
eround, in the hope of being able to 
detain it. But no; its familiarity was 
bounded, and although it permitted her 
to approach it, within a yard or two, 
still even as she came close, the same 
manceuvre was repeated; it raised its 
head, looked at her fixedly, and then 
bounded away to a safe distance, and 
began to feed again. 

When this had been repeated four or 
five times, Imola began to tire of the 
pursuit, and was resolved to make but 
one effort more, and if that failed, to 
leave the wayward fawn to its fate. ‘This 
time, however, there was an additio 
chance of its capture; it had left the 
open track, and inclined to the right, 
where a bend of the forest interven 
and where it was possible, by creepis 
round the angle, that it might beset , 
Gently and quietly, therefore, did the 
excited girl move towards the quartet 
and it was not until she had rounded 
that she felt she had gone too far. . 
fawn was standing quietly by the s! 

a tall female, draped in a dark blanket of 
mantle, and wearing a cap of the sam 
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colour, from which drooped a fringe of 
Indian network, backed by a plume of 
white eaten, omen altogether or nearly 
led her face. 

“~ a moment the two females stood 
in presence of each other, and then as if 
to apologize for her trespass, Imola told, 
plainly and shortly, what had occurred. 
To this the strange female listened quietly, 
and then answered, in a low voice, but in 
an unbroken English tone— 

“You were wrong to leave your 
friends,” she said, in her cold, calm voice, 
“when treachery is around you and 
danger near. Retrace your steps, and 
leave not those again who can and will 
protect you, until at least the evil spirits 
from whose presence virtue and peace 
have ever fled are gone. You know me 
not, nor do I wish you should; forget 
that we have met, for I am one for whom 
her dearest friends can only pray. Be 
warned in time, however, and quit your 
friends no more.”’ 

Ina moment she was gone, winding 
away among the trees, and gradually 
vanishing from Imola’s sight without 
pausing for a single moment to look be- 
hind. The fawn, which evidently be- 
longed to her, trotted quietly behind. 

Rendered timid and apprehensive by 
the cautionary tone which the stranger’s 
speech had taken, Imola instantly began 
to return upon her trail. After a few 
mutes she met with Abra, who was 
anxiously seeking her, and to her, by way 
of explanation, she told her adventure 
both with the fawn and its owner. It 
was evident to both, by the description 
given by Imola, that the female thus un- 
expectedly confronted, and the mysteri- 
ous guest of Orondooka, were the same. 
Un consulting together, however, it be- 
came questionable whether it would be 
prudent or justifiable to mention the 
meeting to the Indian chief, as it was 
evident that he wished to keep her in the 
background as much as possible, and it 
might bring trouble to her should it 
be told him that she had been found 
wandering abroad alone. Besides, al- 
though her general manner was composed 
and even dignified, still there was some- 
thing of the mock-heroic of insanity 
ut her emphatic utterance and singular 
‘nn of speech, which might render her 
posrdian discomposed to have her judged 
°Y; and knowing as the sisters did, the 
tender reverence yielded by Indian habits 
). .Uperstitions to those whom heaven 
"a8 deprived of reason, they finally came 
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to the conclusion not to mention the 
matter at present to Orondooka or his 
friend, but to take their uncle’s advice 
in private and so leave it in his hands. 

“She talked of treachery and danger, 
however,” said Abra, as they hurried on, 
“and as it is hardly to be supposed that 
her precautionary hints were pointed at 
those of whom we are the guests just 
now, | would that I had been there to 
question her a little as to whom her 
allusions meant. If she be the person 
we suppose, her information must have 
been gained from the Salteaux chief him- 
self, whose very exhibition of strength 
to-day may have been for the purpose of 
proving his ability to protect his allies 
and friends.” 

‘“Would not our uncle be aware if 
any attack was intended ?” said Imola, 
anxiously. 

“Yes, if the attack were from those 
who are known to be open foes,” was the 
reply; “but the treachery that assails 
us under the guise of friendship is most 
to be dreaded and hardest to guard 
against. One thing is evident, Imola, 
that until Lamech Overend leaves the 
Fort, we must be on our guard.” 

“ But Lamech has acted an honourable 
as well as a prudent and sensible part 
towards us, £ bra,” replied Imola. ‘‘ What 
have we to fear from him ?” 

“1 wish I could answer that question 
to my own satisfaction, dear child,’’ said 
Abra, tenderly looking at the trusting 
girl, who thought ill of nobody ; “‘a little 
additional precaution on our parts, how- 
ever, can do him ho wrong; particularly 
as it is called for by the suspicions with 
which he is looked upon by others as well 
as ourselves.” 

In fact, at that moment, as if to give 
point to her remarks, young Millingen 
was seen hurrying towards them with 
something like alarm painted in his face. 

“T do not wish to frighten you, young 
ladies,” he said, resuming his cheerfu- 
ness now that they were found, “but I 
must -remind you that it is not always 
safe to walk-in our wild woods without a 
guard.” 

‘‘Why, what have we to fear?” asked 
Imola. 

“T might answer that you have a variety 
of foes to choose from, from the panther 
to the snake,” he answered, “and from 
the fierce Dacoutah who may lurk in the 
bush, in the hope of adorning his wig- 
wam with those golden tresses, to the 


insidious prowler, whose — 
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although not quite so desperate, might 
be attended by just as evil an effect.” 

“You wish to remind us how grateful 
we ought to be to those who protect us 
from such formidable ills,” said Imola, 
gaily. a? 

“Be it so,” he replied in the same 
light tone; “think me as selfish as you 
please, but do not let the feeling that I 
am so tempt you to wander out of bounds 
as you are now doing, or undervalue 
possible dangers because you cannot 
clearly see the path by which they are to 
approach.” 

“Am I to understand,” Imola asked 
of him, ‘‘ that amongst those from whom 
we are to guard ourselves, the name of 
Lamech Overend is to be included ?” 

“T cannot fairly answer that question, 
Miss Ormstead,” he answered, more 
gravely, “since in doing so I might speak 
only what I think to be true without 
being able to sustain my assertion by 
direct or tangible proof. My precau- 
tionary advice, therefore, must be taken 
in a general and not in an individual 
sense ; it is unfortunate, however, that the 
half-breed leader has exposed himself to 
suspicion, if not by overt acts, yet by 
establishing around you a system of secret 
espionage, of which [ am now about to 
give you a plain proof. Fix your eye on 
that tree yonder, and mark the effect a 
single discharge of my rifle will produce.” 

As he spoke, he deliberately pointed 
the weapon which he had caught up when 
he discovered that the sisters had gone 
into the forest, and discharged it into the 
very middle of its leafy screen. As he 
did so, something like a suppressed scream 
was heard from amongst the branches, 
which were for a moment violently agi- 
tated, and then gliding or rather rushing 
down along the trunk, the Firefly dropped 
to the ground, and, unopposed by Millin- 
gen, made off as fast as his active limbs 
could carry him. 

“JT meght have got rid of the vicious 
imp altogether,’ the hunter said, as he 
reloaded his weapon, “and left him to 
rot in his elevated cache, but I could 
not spill blood in such a presence and 
such a scene; and now that he knows he 
is discovered, he will fear pursuit and 
make the best of his way back to where 
he came from.” 

“You knew that he was there, then?” 
inquired Abra. 

“JT saw him mount that tree as I 
came on to look for you,” he said; “and 
as we passed beneath it I saw that he 


was still there. I will mentim 1: 
vicinity to Orondooka, and alae * 
the Salteaux warriors discover him stil] 
lurking about he must take the conse, 
quences, which, by my misplaced mere 
he has now escaped.” 

By this time they had arrived at the 
temporary encampment, and found pre. 
parations made for their return home- 
Orondooka appeared pleased to see thas 
the young girls had not gone forth w. 
accompanied. 

“The wild beast,” he said to them 
“spares not age for its wisdom nor youth 
for its beauty, and bad men, wilder thay 
beasts, have just as little pity in they 
hearts. My brother is brave, but a single 
arm cannot oppose a tribe, and it js 
good to stay where the tomahawk of the 
enemy can be met by the rifles of many 
friends.” 

Their return to the fort was unmarked 
by any additional adventure, and when 
they arrived there and had told Father 
Ben all that occurred, he highly ap. 
plauded their reticence regarding Imola’s 
chance encounter with the mysterious 
female, whose appearance at such a time 
and place might have greatly annoyed 
the Indian chief, who, for some purpose 
or other, wished to keep her unknown. 

At the same time he thought it would 
be wise on his part to mention the ctr- 
cumstance tv Millingen, and ieave it to 
himself to communicate it to Orondooka 
if he chose. 

“One must suppose,” he said, “that 
if there be objections to your going to 
any distance from protection or suptt- 
vision, the same must there be to his 
doing so also. Probably, however, Orox- 
dooka has established a sufficient guar 
around her, whose orders are to watch 
her movements without interfering with 
them. This would be all the more reason 
able, supposing her to be rendered weas 
in her mind, either from sufferimgs 0 
outrage, as it is not improbable may 
the case. The young chief must be mucl 
attached to her to hamper himself with s0 
heavy a charge.” 

“She is just the style of perso ” 
make a decided impression on him, # 
cording to Imola’s account of her, S 
Abra; “tall, dignified, and commanding, 
with features, so far as they 00 
seen, of great regularity and beauty. be 
sad fate is hers, and awful must par 
history be, to leave her thes depende 
on strangers for support !” 

“She cannot ian fallen into beet 
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hands, however,” said Father Ben; “and 
+ may be that we are all wrong in giving 
ver the Indian for a lover rather than the 
white man. It is likely enough that 
Millingen may be the favourite, and his 
red brother only the protector and friend.” 

“J do not think so, uncle,” replied 
Abra, observing that Imola turned age 
at his supposition ; “he does not speak of 
her in the enthusiastic tone of a lover: 
nor, if I might judge by his general de- 
clarations, do I think that she would be 
ikely to attract his regard. Let him be 
told of her escapade, however, and what- 
ever his feelings and relations may be, he 
may think it necessary to circumscribe 
the limits of her wanderings, which no 
female in her right senses would under- 
take, much less enjoy.” 

After this they parted for the night. 





CHAPTER X. 
PRELIMINARIES FOR A FEAST. 


Ir was an old-established custom at Fort 
Henry for its commander to close the 
season by a grand banquet, followed by 
an equally grand ball; and as it was now 
well advanced into summer, and all busi- 
ness In the trading way was over, Father 
Ben issued his programme for the fes- 
tivity which was to come off at an early 
day. Probably the prudent chief factor 
rather anticipated the usual time on this 
occasion, partly from a wish to get rid of 
disagreeable associates, and partly because 
from the temper of the Indians and the 
half-breeds towards each other, he felt 
that their dissensions might come to an 
open rupture, as it was certain that a 
siugle blow struck in anger on either side 
might involve the whole population of the 
fort in bloodshed and confusion. This, of 
course, if was his business to look to; 
and independent of it, moreover, an ad- 
ditional motive was to be found in the 
general feeling of disrelish entertained 
against Lamech Overend, not so much by 
hunself as by others to whose opinions 
le was somewhat accustomed to defer. 
At the same time, such was the impression 
made upon him individually by the mode- 
‘ale way in which Lamech had taken the 
ejection of his suit, as well as by the 
modifications in his tariff to which he had 
uuhesitatingly subscribed, that the open- 
vearted and single-minded governor rather 
“Aughed In his sleeve at the outery raised 
‘gunst him, as from all that he knew or 
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could wagers. foresee, no probable danger 
could be apprehended from any attempts 
he could make, even if he were as evil- 
minded and crafty as his enemies repre- 
sented, which Father Ben did not and 
could not believe. 

On the whole, however, he felt that his 
mind would be more at ease when the 
whole party now located within the 
wooden walls of Fort Henry was broken 
up and dispersed, and in his preparations 
for the parting feast he endeavoured so 
to manage as to place the quarters of his 
Tndian guests and those of the half-breed 
hunters as far asunder as possible. In 
fact, he intended that the white people of 
the fort, with his own family at their 
head, should occupy the interval, and 
that of the half-breeds, Lamech alone and 
his lieutenant, Morgan, should sit at 
his own table; while of the other party 
Orondooka and Henry Millingen should 
be the representatives. With these pre- 
cautions, he thought that dissension 
would be impossible, for Millingen had 
promised the utmost forbearance, both on 
his own part and that of the Salteaux, 
while Lamech had, without asking at all, 
proposed to Father Ben the separation of 
the parties which the old man had already 
determined on; and the reasons given by 
the half-breed were so much above-board 
and satisfactory that it increased Father 
Ben’s confidence both in his sincerity and 
good sense. 

“The red-skins,” he said, “are like 
tigers who have already tasted blood and 
long for more; they plume themselves on 
having left Blackfeet squaws without 
husbands and their lodges empty, and 
fancy that to have a brush with me and 
those whom I command would be attended 
with a similar pleasant result. On a fair 
field I would be delighted to indulge 
them, and if a man of them escaped us, 
it would be not by the dexterity of his 
hands, but by the swiftness of his feet. 
It may come to this hereafter, but not 
here ; it would never do to leave discord 
where I found peace, or to expose you 
and your people to the tender mercies ol 
excited and blood-thirsty savages, who 
would look upon every white man as their 
destined victim, and all that belonged to 
him as their legitimate spoil. Let white 
and red, therefore, be kept asunder as far 
as possible, and should an individual of 
either colour begin the fray, let him be 
shot down or strung up at once. Prompt 
punishment is the best preventative of 
crime; and the only official fit to deal 
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with those who know the law and will 
not keep it is the executioner.” 

From this it seemed evident to Father 
Ben that he might look upon Lamech as an 
umicus curia, who was not only peaceably 
inclined himself, but resolved to make 
every one else so, as far as his power or 
influence reached. He was aware that in 
this particular his views were not alto- 
gether coincided in by his new friend 
Millingen, nor by his nieces, whom he 
began to think were swayed by what the 
young hunter said. Indeed, if the truth 
must be told, Father Ben was rather 
softened than hardened towards Lamech 
by the doubtful words and still more 
dubious looks with which all mention of 
his friendly intentions was received. At 
first he called it prejudice, and now he 
went so far as in his private heart to en- 
title it ‘‘ conspiracy.” 

“Tt is the way of the sex,” he said 
to himself; ‘ Millingen is an agreeable 
young fellow, and has got at the soft side 
of them. Poor things! they fancy that 
because a man talks glibly and pleasantly, 
all he says must be gospel-truths; and 
he, in return, takes it for granted that 
because they listen to him complacently, 
all his arguments must be as clear as crys- 
tal and as profound as if Plato or Socrates 
propounded them. The intentions are 
good, however, although a man is not a 
jot more a villain because those who do 
not like him choose to call him so.” 

Mollified, therefore, rather than made 
more suspicious of the half-breed by these 
and such-like reflections, Father Ben 
listened to his arrangements in an ap- 
proving spirit, and was particularly grati- 
tied when he anaes his intention to 
send forward a division of his men, who, 
if kept, might overcrowd the ground, and, 
at all events, who, from their pugnacious 
dispositions, might be troublesome to 
keep in order or to awe. Accordingly, 
under cover of night, ten or fifteen well- 
mounted and armed men rode through 
the gate of the stockade, and were seen 
no more. 

Meanwhile, the hurly-burly within the 
house increased as the festive day ap- 
proached, Everyone was doing some- 
thing and had something to do. Presents 
of fish, flesh, and game were showered 
into the fort with the rapidity and pro- 
fusion of bomb-shells or grenades ; fruits 
were gathered and pressed, baked or con- 
served ; a small barrel of mead, made 
trom the wild honey, and a store of which 
Father Ben kept by him as a trophy of his 


own manipulatory powers, was broached 
a larger one of rum was placed ns ; 
sition, but carefully guarded by Mo po 
the nurse; tea and coffee, with same 
tude and variety of confections r 
cakes, which it would be idle to atten t 
to enumerate, were in the course of z 
jection; while, to crown all, a band om 
sisting of a tambourine, two flutes (or 
fifes), a fiddle, a drum, and a French hor 
practised day and night almost, and per. 
suaded themselves that any one who 
could not dance to their soul-inspiring 
strains ought never more be allowed to 
attempt a single gyration in the Terpsi- 
chorean ranks. 

The site chosen for this hospitable dis. 
play was the meadow (or paddock rather) 
and gardens which surrounded the plea. 
sure-house, which our readers already 
know had been constructed for his nieces 
by Father Ben, and the day chosen was 
one which was to be followed by a full 
moonlight night. Tents were to be built 
on a liberal scale, and indeed were already 
nearly completed by the kind assistance 
of the younger members of the Salteaux 
tribe, who cut and shaped poles, in which 
they were practised, and when covered 
in, adorned them with a variety of Indian 
finery, which in our day would make the 
fame and fortune of a horticultural fete, 
or even of a déjeuner & la fourchelte given 
by a duchess. 

Amongst the minor arrangements was 
one which, in so far as it promised to i- 
terfere with quarrels in order to prevent 
them, looked well. This was an under- 
standing that no one, white or red, who 
came to the feast should wear a weapon 
of anykind. ‘This proposition came from 
Lamech himself, and was received : 
Father Ben as a further evidence, if such 
were needed, of his honest wish to keep 
the peace. Neither was it a propos 
which anyone could well object %, 
although when it was told to Millinges, 
it caused him to look grave. 

“It is a needless arrangement, to my 
mind,” the young man said, “inasmu 
as we, the leaders on both sides, have m™- 
on our followers the necessity ° 

eeping the peace, and we have pleagee 
ourselves to make them do it if we cal 
and then how are we to know whethe 
weapons may not be concealed beret 
an ostentatious display of doubt, wit 
in itself must give rise to ill-blood ! 
think that such a scheme as this 5 ® 
over-refinement which is altogether ™ 
necessary.” 
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When Lamech heard this he smiled 
and shrugged his shoulders, although he 
assed it lightly off. 

«He must be a clever fellow that has 
the good fortune to please everybody,” 
he said; “although in venturing to make 
my proposal, I fancied I had achieved 
some such feat. ‘The matter, however, 
‘sin your hands, Father Ben, not mine; 
[ will take care that no friend of mine, 
or who calls me leader, will bring even a 
pop-gun into the field to mar the general 
festivity ; if others have worse intentions, 
or less authority, let the consequences, if 
any resulting from it, rest on their own 
heads. I go in compliment to you, not 
to please myself; and were it not that I 
think my presence may be useful, I have 
so little taste in such exhibitions that I 
should ask to be excused. Look well, 
however, to those who with words of 
peace, good faith and honesty ever at 
their tongue’s end, may, nevertheless, be 
just as capable of treachery as those who 
deal less in professions, and leave their 
acts to answer for them.” 

Father Ben’s prospects of pleasure or 
conviviality were hardly heightened by 
these contending statements, although in 
the main he was inclined to side with 
Lamech, whose quiet manner and peaceful 
doctrines had made their way and pro- 
duced their effect. In truth, he began to 
look upon the half-breed as a rather ill- 
used man. His worst crimes had been 
his forward swagger and his wish to turn 
everything to his own profit when he 
could; but latterly he had corrected all 
this, and it was too hard, he thought, 
that some credit should not be given him 
for having done so, and that all his back- 
sliding should be remembered and his 
new-found virtues overlooked. 

No man’ could be more peremptory 
when he pleased than Father Ben. He 
was something of a Sir Anthony Absolute 
In his way. Directly to combat his 
opinions was to insure a’ defeat to your 
own, and obstinately to persevere was to 
convert the defeat into a sauve qui peut. 

€ was too stout-hearted and sincere not 
to take the weaker part, and as at pre- 
sent the popular current ran rather 
strong against the half-breed, it was a 
= of honour with him to uphold the 
‘atter—not because he believed him to be 
impeccable, but because he felt that his 
ees had gone too far. Whether 

amech himself had the sagacity to per- 
Celve this or not who can say? but at all 
fvents, he acted as if he did, and profited 
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by the occasion so far as possible to have 
matters his own way. Ostensibly he was 
a perfectly disinterested spectator of all 
that was going on, but those who watched 
matters narrowly might, if they pleased, 
discover that in minor details Father Ben 
gave way, and that when all was done the 
regulations for the feast partook wonder- 
fully of the flavour which Lamech wished 
it to have. 

_ In all matters of importance—whether 
for convenience or pleasure—everything 
remained pretty much as originally de- 
vised. The scene was the same, the 
actors the same, the parts allotted to each 
had not changed; and if, here and there, 
partial discontent broke forth, and partial 
murmurs were heard, it consorted well 
with the dignity and authority of the 
manager-in-chief to silence them by a 
sic volo sie jubeo, which to one so gene- 
rally respected and beloved it cost no 
one a single pang to yield. In fact 
everyone invited or engaged felt that 
Father Ben intended everything for the 
best ; that his only motive was to give 
pleasure and promote good-will; and that 
if, in his anxiety to arrive at the end he 
aimed at, some solecisms might be com- 
mitted and some rules outraged, still that 
it was due to him to overlook his short- 
comings, and to prove to him that if he 
had been at great pains and considerable 
expense to gratify his guests, the least 
they could do in return was to please and 
gratify him. 

Whether those feelings were real, or 
simulated by every portion of the reci- 
pients of Father Ben’s hospitality, time 
will tell, but at all events,- under such 
apparently benign auspices, the long- 
looked-for day of pleasure began. 


nS TES 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FEAST AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Ir was not until evening that the sports 
were to commence, for the days were too 
intensely warm to permit of out-of-door 
amusements; but when the heat had 
diminished and the sun was low, the 
general stir and bustle commenced by the 
sending forth from the fort the various 
supplies which were to form the staple of 
the feast, and which the sisters arranged 
as they arrived at the scene of action. 
By-and-bye, too, the guests began to 
arrive, and were received by Father Ben 
himself. The Indians gathered in a body 
under the guidance of Orondooka himsel!, 
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and quietly took their places with the 
gravity natural to them, although the 
younger members, both male and female, 
were evidently pleasantly excited at the 
prospect of the good things which met 
their eyes on every side. Somewhat later 
the half-breed band of hunters came, not 
together, however, but straggling in by 
twos and threes, as if to show their inde- 
endence, while last of all appeared 
Coneh and his lieutenant and friend, 
Morgan, the latter of whom joined his 
brethren in their quarters, and Lamech 
himself went forward to join the group 
which surrounded the family of Ormstead 
and their immediate friends. To the right 
was the large awning, or tent, allotted to 
the white hunters and the white popula- 
tion generally; the middle one was that 
in which the principal guests congre- 
gated; and that to the left was devoted 
to the Saltcaux, so that the militant 
races were completely separated, and 
were each kept under the eye of their 
— aie. 

‘o say the truth, however, there ap- 
peared to be no necessity for interposition 
or check of any kind. Mirth and good- 
humour seemed in the ascendant on every 
side; on the part of the Indians this was 
observant rather by a gentle hum than by 
& more noisy demonstration, while from 
the half-breed tentcame shouts of laughter 
and the chatter of tongues, which did not, 
however, prevent the sudden disappear- 
ance of huge joints and monstrous pasties, 
quickly replaced by others, by the at- 
tendants, whose duty it was to see that 
all were satisfied. 

In the middle tent greater decorum 
was observed, but good humour was just 
as discernible. A great deal of this, no 
doubt, was due to the hearty hospitality 
of Father Ben and the milder graces of 
his nieces, but some portion of it also 
must be allowed due to the efforts of 
Lamech, whose nature seemed to have 
changed for that particular occasion, and 
who, without being either boisterous or 
boastful, constituted his quota to the 
conversation and mirth in a spirited and 
yet moderate way. He it was who in- 
troduced Father Ben’s health in glowing 
and judicious terms, and he it was also 
who proposed that of Orondooka, giving 
to the Salteaux chief full credit for the 
courage and capacity to which he was 
entitled; while, with unexpected good 
taste he left to Millingen the pleasant 
task of eulogizing the twin sisters, to 
whose kind efforts they were all indebted 


for the hospitality they now enjo 
fact, all that he a i did ae 
be dictated by a wish to please and a de. 
termination to cover over former failings 
by a decided change both of manner and 
speech, and by so doing to leave behind 
him pleasanter memories and a more 
favourable opinion of his intellect and his 
heart. With the giver of the feast he 
perfectly succeeded, and greatly indeed 
did Father Ben plume himself on his ow, 
cleverness in having discovered that the 
erson so much doubted and disparaged 
oN others was fairly appreciated by him. 
hether others thought as hardly of 
Lamech as he did may be left as a matter 
of doubt. 

In the meantime, a new order of 
things had arrived. The sun had all but 
disappeared, and the moon had arisen, 
The tables were removed, the band had 
stationed themselves, and their strains 
enlivened the night. Dancing sets were 
formed on the soft sward; races and 
colours were forgotten or overlooked; 
the Indian braves joined hands with the 
maidens of a whiter colour; the Indian 
squaws blushed a brighter red as they 
took their place in the dance with part- 
ners of a softer shade: for an hour or 
two these well-meant interchanges ol 
courtesies continued, and then, all at 
once, there was a pause. 


IMOLA WAS MISSING! 


She had left the dance to overlook the 
arrangements for supper, and when Abra 
went to assist her, she was nowhere to 
be found. She had not entered the 
tents, nor had the attendants seen her; 
no person could specify as to the ago 
diate time or place at which they ha 
observed her, and the only-patent = 
connected with her was that, as if the 
earth had swallowed her, she 
vanished from the sight of men. 

At first this dreadful feeling came 
slowly over the minds of those who : 
so lately been her companions, and W’ 
were still slow to believe that any pos] 
chance could befal one so innocent ” 
lovely, and for whom so general a ” 
pathy was felt. But, by slow my 
and when a wide search had been ms r 
tuted and failed, a greater gloom pon 
spread the whole assembly, and, as pa 
party after each, returned wu = 
endeavour to discover even 4 4 
which might denote her mode of eg : 
then came the necessity of establishing 
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more systematic inquiry and examination ; 
and for this purpose all those most inte- 
rested Baws | a sort of council in the tent 
of which she had been so lately the chief 
omament and pride. 

Overwhelmed with grief and terror as 
he was, still the governor of Fort Henry 
jad too much good sense and manly 
spirit to yield to them, utterly, and curb- 
ing as he best could his own sorrows, he 
prepared himself to listen to such sug- 
gestions as might be offered for the re- 
storation of the treasure he had lost. 
His first appeal was to Lamech Overend, 
and alter a silence of some seconds, that 
personage, in a firm and distinct tone, 
eave it as his opinion that there was 
“treachery” in the case. 

“Treachery !” 

“Observe, gentlemen,” he went on, 
taking a circular sweep of his eye of the 
whole assembly, a large portion of which 
consisted of his own friends and fol- 
lowers, “the case is plainly this :—Miss 
Imola Ormstead has disappeared from 
the midst of us, spirited away by some 
mysterious influence, the singularity of 
which is, that it has not left a single 
trace behind. By moonlight and torch- 
light we have been engaged for the last 
hour in looking for a strange trail, which 
might at least give us some clue as to 
whom we might saddle with such an 
outrage perpetrated at such a time, but 
we have looked for it in vain. No 
stranger has been near; if it were the 
daring act of the Blackfoot or the Daco- 
tah, we must have found it out; if it 
Were not a project thought over and well 
prepared for, some evidence must have 
shown us that the maiden struggled with 
her captors, and did not silently or 
quietly submit to her fate. But there is 
lone; we heard no outery, we can dis- 
tinguish no marks of resistance; as yet 
the silence of the grave rests on this 
gross violation of hospitality, which every 
an amongst us is bound to avenge. 
For myself, I am ready to devote myself 
to it heart and soul, and unless I mistake 
the spirit of those who call me their 
leader, I think I can pledge them to a 
Similar course. On you, Mr. Millin- 
gen,” he continued, turning to the young 
ian, “it is incumbent to pledge your- 
self in a similar way, since it was in 
your society the young lady was seen 
ast; by your side she chose to remain 

uring the greater part of the evening; 
and with you she held a whispered con- 
Yersation before she quitted the general 
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company and entered her uncle’s tent. 
All this I myself can testify.” 

Up to this point Henry Millingen had 
sat silent, with his face buried in his 
hands ; but, on hearing this speech, con- 
taining quite as much of suspicion as of 
advice, and the tone of which was stil] 
more unpleasant than the words, he 
raised his head, and started to his feet, 
glaring upon the composed Lamech as if 
prepared to seize and throttle him, when 
Orondooka, who was seated by his side, 
dragged him back to his seat, and having 
whispered a word or two in his ear, arose 
himself, and in his grave, dignified 
manner, addressed Father Ben. 

“‘ My white brother says well,” he went 
on, with an inclination of his head to 
Lamech, “and there is wisdom in his 
words. ‘Treachery is behind us and mys- 
tery before; the nest of our white father 
and friend has been robbed of its young 
by some dastardly plunderer, who de- 
serves not the name ofaman. He is a 
dog—a wolf! and as my white brother 
has pledged himself to take up the trail, 
so do I—I, Orondooka, Chief Sachem of 
the Salteaux—in like manner pledge my 
own faith and the faith of the friend who 
is seated by my side, never to forsake it 
until we restore the maiden to her people, 
or until death renders us unable to pur- 
sue the chase. I have said.” 

Taking Millingen beneath the arm, he 
led, or rather drew, him towards the door 
of the tent, and in a minute or two more 
both of them had disappeared. 

Evidently Lamech was disconcerted by 
the brief speech and sudden departure of 
the young Indian chief; but, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, he turned to those who 
filled the tent, and said— 

“T am no friend to violence; but,’ had 
I my will, the two individuals who have 
now left us should not have done so until 
a more thorough investigation of their 
acts and objects had taken place. Even 
as it is, if my counsels be listened to, my 
advice would be that they should be fol- 
lowed and detained, even if force be need- 
ful to effect that object ; since, so long as 
they are allowed to be at large, so surely 
will the disappearance of Miss Ormstead 
be prolonged. If you, sir,” he continued, 
addressing Father Ben, “ give us but per- 
mission to act in your behalf, I, on my 
part, undertake to prevent the departure 
of these men from your neighbourhood, 
at least until your niece’s absence 18 ac- 
counted ‘for or her presence restored. 
My experience teaches me that Indian 
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villany is best circumvented by open 
attack, and that to depend on the honour 
or good faith of the best of the race, is 
to leanon a staff which will break in your 
hand before you have taken three steps 
in the direction you desire to go. Say 
but the word, then, and in half an hour 
they shall again be compelled to return, 
and to remain until their this day’s acts 
are examined and accounted for to the 
satisfaction of all those whose good name 
must otherwise suffer from their possibly 
presumed participation in the outrage 
which we have each good reason to de- 
plore.” 

A murmur of satisfaction amongst his 
followers was the answer to this speech, 
and some of them turned towards the 
door, as if eager to go forth and arm 
themselves for a “brush” with the In- 
dians, always so attractive an occupation 
to the genuine half-breed hunter, when 
the voice of Father Ben arrested them. 

“In this moment of doubt and uncer- 
tainty,” he said, in a low but firm voice, 
“it will not do to increase our difficulties 
by taking what may turn out to be a rash 
and imprudent course. I have no more 
reason to suppose that the Indian chief 
or the white hunter who have just quitted 


this tent has been engaged in this great 
violation of hospitality than I have to 
charge any of those to whom I now speak 


with the same crime. I know of no 
motive they can have had to perpetrate 
it, and Iam bound in duty to my em- 
ployers not to allow a personal squabble 
or loss to interfere with their interests, 
and not to compromise my own by rashly 
listening to counsel which, although well- 
meant and straightforward, must be at- 
tended by consequences which involve an 
amount of strife and confusion that can- 
not be thought of without dismay. Par- 
ties have already been organized, and are 
already actively engaged in searching for 
my niece ; their reports may be expected 
at intervals during the night, and should 
she not be restored to us before morning, 
a meeting will be held at the fort at day- 
break, to which every one will be invited, 
and at which we can then solemnly and 
calmly determine what is best to be 
done.” 

This conclusive speech admitted of no 
reply, and the council, such as it was, 
broke up. Lamech offered to Father Ben 
and Abra the protection of his troop ; but 
this was not accepted, as they had a suf- 
ficient escort in their own friends and 
retainers, and wished for no more. 
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It would be idle to a 
the grief of both uncle a 
= — hours of that 

ne feeling, however, was e 
to their minds, and that wal y diein 
belief in the honesty and good faith of 
both Orondooka and Millingen, whose 
complicity in so nefarious a transaction 
neither of them believed. For the pre. 
sent, as if by common consent, all mep. 
tion of Lamech Overend was suspended 
although Father Ben would have been 
inclined to enter upon the theme, were it 
not that Abra’s manner and tone pre- 
vented him, as from these he learned that 
her prejudices still remained, and that 
with all his professions and proffers of 
active service, she doubted him still, 

At daybreak many of the scouts sent 
forth had returned, but without a par- 
ticle of intelligence of the missing Imola: 
and, as if to add to the mystery of her dis. 
appearance, when the governor’s sum. 
mons to the Indian chief and his friend 
Millingen was sought to be delivered, it 
was discovered that the Indian encamp- 
ment had been completely broken up, and 
that silently and stealthily during the 
hours of the night every individual con- 
nected with it had disappeared. 


ttempt to paint 
nd niece during 
miserable night, 


CHAPTER XII. 


ON THE TRAIL. 


We wmust for a time forsake the neigh- 
bourhood of the Red River and its chiel 
factory, and ask our readers’ attention 
while we conduct him to a different region. 
It is now known that the whole country 
included between Lake Winipeg and the 
Rocky Mountains is distributed into three 
distinct and boldly-marked levels. With 
the lowest of these we have nothing to do, 
as it is to the second our story leads us. 
The transition from the first to the secon 
level is marked by a chain of densely- 
wooded hills, part of which is known ® 
the Pembina Mountains. Aspen, spruce, 
maple, and poplar clothe their sides even 
to the summit, and brush so thick as t 
resemble jungle, contend with — 
fragments of rock to make them almos 
impenetrable, except to beasts and r 
of which a great variety abounds. At ®t. 
bottom of this formidable barrier — 
broad branch of ry ner ; a 
winding along until a curve 0 
(which then take the title of = 
Mountains) conceals it from vieW- te 
other side of the river, which m 
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about fifty feet broad, consists of level 
rairie of great fertility and positive 
ere as the grass in most places reaches 
to the traveller’s knee, and in summer is 
charmingly diversified with roses, hya- 
cinths, tiger and other lilies, which grow 
wild and perfume the air. Here and 
there, at distant intervals throughout the 
rairie, arise pleasant-looking verdant 
knolls, richly clad with willow, poplar, 
and the wild vine, whose branches form an 
interlacement, which, when the branches 
are in full cluster, look exceedingly grace- 
ful and picturesque. . 

The greater part of this fertile and 
romantic region belonged to that Indian 
“nation” which, as contra-distinguished 
from the Chipewyans and Algonquins, 
was called the Dacotahs, which is again 
subdivided into the three tribes of Sioux, 
Assiniboine or Stone Indians, and Black- 
feet (including Blood and Piegans). Of 
these, probably the most numerous and 
warlike were the Blackfeet, who, although 
driven back by the Crees and Salteaux, 
still occupied almost the whole western 
prairies, trom whence they occasionally 
issued to spread ruin and devastation 
among their foes. Bellicose and im- 
placable, it may be said that their hands 
were against all men, and that the hands 
of all men were against them. With the 
other Indian nations and tribes their 
enmity seemed to be immitigable; and 
although it might sometimes be their 
policy to deal with or trade with the 
white man, a stricter watch was always 
kept on their acts and movements at the 
forts or factories than on those of any 
other Indians, and the officers connected 
with those establishments were ever on 
the gui vive so long as these treacherous 
and unscrupulous dealers remained in the 
neighbourhood or hung about the stock- 
ade. Single trappers dreaded them, and 
fled at their approach without a thought 
of entering on their hunting-grounds, and 
it required even a well-mounted and nu- 
merous cavaleade of half-breed hunters, 
fully equipped and ready for extremities, 
to awe their turbulent assumption or 
tempt them to permit an intrusion on the 
wide and well-furnished territory which 
they, with a good dealof justice, called their 
Own. Great pains, however, were taken 
by the leading hunters to propitiate them 
with gifts, as the advantages to be gained 
aS an equivalent were too numerous to 
let pride or ceremony stand in the way ; 
aud even Lamech Overend himself (to 
return to our immediate story), although 
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but little disposed to carry anything save 
with the high hand, was always under- 
stood to have established a closer con- 
nexion with them than he was disposed to 
acknowledge or wished to appear. The 
reason for this was clear, as nearly all the 
fur-bearing animals were to be found in 
some district or other of their territories, 
and in addition to these the buffalo, bear, 
antelope, reindeer, and musk-ox, were to 
be met with in a profusion unknown to 
hunting-grounds which had been less 
jealously kept. 

In giving our slight sketch of the 
locality we have said that the Assiniboine 
River separated the prairies from the 
range of mountains which formed a dis- 
tant boundary to the scene. On the 
banks of this favourite stream a principal 
village of the Blackfeet—or rather Assini- 
boine Indians—at present stood, although 
many of the huts or tents were tenant- 
less, and over the whole an air of gloom 
and silence were the most remarkable 
features. This unusual absence of life 
and bustle might possibly be accounted 
for in two ways. In the first place, it 
was well known that since the young 
Orondooka had assumed the chicftainship 
of the Salteaux, a series of disasters had 
befallen the Blackfeet, who had been 
worsted in battle and cut up in detail by 
that energetic and enterprising warrior, 
who, although he had not as yet pene- 
trated to the settlement on the Assini- 
boine, had attacked other villages lying 
nearer to him, and had all but extirpated 
those who dwelt in or defended them. 
In fact, the loss of fighting men was so 
great, that unusual drafts had to be made 
from every village of the tribe, in order 
to show a fair front and presentable force 
to so vigilant a foe, as it was surmised 
that, after a short interval, Orondooka 
meditated a yet more serious raid than 
any he had yet undertaken, in order to- 
tally to crush, or at least so far to cripple 
the most warlike and bitter of his enemies 
as to prevent any important intervention 
on their parts hereafter to baffle his am- 
bition or interfere with his designs. 

As this, their principal village, however, 
lay at a kc ag distance from the probable 
scene of attack, and, moreover, as other 
villages lay more convenient and invit- 
ing, and were therefore more carefully 
watched and guarded, this was left, if 
not without defence, at least so poorly 
manned and so ill cared for, that its 
retired position could be its only safe- 
guard, Its defences consisted of an 
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imperfect stockade, and its garrison was 
made up of about a dozen of fighting 
men, who chafed at being left behind 
when scalps and glory were to be earned 
by their comrades who had gone forward 
to confront the foe, and of old men, 
squaws, and children, who mourned over 
the melancholy prospects which every- 
where cs them. Beyond the ne- 
cessary duties of going out on the prairie 
or fishing in the river to procure food, the 
“braves” led an indolent and listless life, 
while, for the rest, the time of both 
males and females were taken up in 
mourning over the fallen heroes of their 
race or speculating on the hoped-for fame 
to be acquired by those who had recently 
left the village to avenge their loss. 
Living, as they did, on the prairie side of 
the river, it seldom happened that any of 
them were tempted to cross the stream 
in order to ascend the mountain or pro- 
secute the chase over its difficult paths, 
from which they were still more deterred 
by a superstitious belief that an evil 
spirit in the shape of a huge black bear 
inhabited it, who was invulnerable to 
spear, arrow, or rifle, and whose very ap- 
pearance foreboded disaster and doom to 
those who crossed his path or heard his 
growl. 

Less cautious or cowardly, however, 
than those who had been bred up within 
sight of its dangers and who were accus- 
tomed prudently to avoid them, we have 
now to penetrate within the recesses of 
its wooded screen and rugged sides, and 
to come into active collision with a small 
party of intruders who had evidently 
visited it for the first time. 

Within the shade of a huge rock, over- 
hung by trees which formed round it a 
perfect bower of foliage, and which was 
again backed by other rocks which some- 
what resembled a cavern made by upright 
Supports and overhanging natural roof of 
rock, sat three paneer at a late hour of 
the day, when the sun had set and the 
gloom of their covert rendered it barely 
possible to discover the outline of the 
individual who was addressed. Of this 
trio two were males and one female. All 
were apparelled in the garb peculiar to 
and worn by the Blackfeet Indians, and, 
singular enough, even the female had laid 
aside the dress of a squaw, and appeared 
in male attire. At present they were 
employed in eating their supper, which 
consisted of pemican and salmon taken 
from the river and broiled on a fire of 
Saxifrage, the smoke of which diffused 
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itself through the inner chamber of the 
rock, and escaped so progressively into 
the open air as to be invisible when it 
reached it. Their drink was water taken 
from a natural fountain which bubbled 
and trickled by the side of their covert 
and a dessert of small cluster grapes and 
wild strawberries and cranberries formed 
the luxuries of their primitive feast. The 
female it was whio acted the part of cook 
and attendant, although her companions 
showed by their manner that, in taking 
on her these offices, she acted from 
courtesy and not compulsion, and was 
thankfully repaid for her labour of love 
by their anxiety to spare her as much 
trouble as possible, and by their selecting 
and pressing on her the most tem ting 
morsels of the common fare. Indeed, her 
grave and reserved demeanour, which was 
not unmingled with a certain amount of 
dignity, forbade all approach to great 
familiarity, while her evident solicitude to 
please ensured her the unvaried attention 
of those whom she served. Although 
small in stature, when compared with her 
male associates, who were both tall men, 
and one a very powerful one, she was still 
tall for her sex, and in feature, although 
not strikingly beautiful, was singularly 
intelligent and perfect in outline, although 
her face was European rather than Indian 
in conformation. The nose was rather 
Roman than Grecian, although beautifully 
formed ; and although the eyes and hair 
were as black as night, still the face was 
oval, with no rise or angularity of cheek- 
bone, and the lips were even without 
being luxuriantly full—just sufficiently so 
to cover a set of teeth as even and well- 
arranged as teeth could be. A blending 
of sternness and softness was in her alr 
and on her countenance, of which the 
veneral expression was a grave sobriety, 
which might be melancholy or which 
might proceed from natural temperament, 
deepened in tone by the exigencies of the 
life to which she was exposed. Finally, 
her age might be one or two and twenty, 
and might not even be so much. 

The men partook of the food presented 
to them with appetites evidently sharp- 
ened by a long fast, and during the m 
only a word or two now and then passe 
between them. As darkness increased, 4 
pine torch had been lighted and was 
laced at the back of the cavern. This 
etn served to do little more than 


make darkness visible, and to render the 
serious features on which its rays 
still more solemn and severe. It showe® 
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that the apprehension of pos- 
ee al was provided for, as beside 
each of the men a rifle stood within easy 
reach, while the tomahawk was by its 
side, and the long knife already in the 
hand for the purpose of carving, might 
at any time be converted to a more war- 
like purpose, should there be a necessity 
for its use. A light hunting-spear was 
laced at the back of the woman's seat, 
and that and the knife she was now 
using appeared to be the only weapons 
belonging to her. 

When, at last, hunger was satisfied, 
and the fragments removed to the imner 
cave, if so it might be called, the men 
arose and went forth to the contracted 
esplanade which was immediately in front 
of the rock. From their position they com- 
manded a wide prospect. Immediately 
beneath them rolled the broad river, the 
murmur of whose waters could now and 
then be heard; still farther off could be 
distinguished the twinkle of fires or 
torches in the Indian village, remaining 
at fixed points or sometimes flitting to 
and fro amidst the darkness of night like 
gliding stars. Long and fixedly they re- 
garded the scene as they smoked their 
pipes, and it was not until they were 
joined by the female that anything like 
conversation or discussion ensued. Al- 
though, for the purpose of our narrative, 
it will be necessary to record what they 
said, we must take the liberty to forsake 
the Indian idiom and manner of expres- 
sion, and to translate it into our own 
familiar vernacular, in order that the 
matters treated of may be the better un- 
derstood. 

It was the taller and more powerful 
Indian who commenced the dialogue, and 
he premised what he had to say by placing 
his hand familiarly, and even affection- 
ately, on the shoulder of the other male, 
while the female stood a little in the 
background, but still near enough to hear 
every word, 

_ “We have failed once more,” he-said, 
in a low but very kindly tone; “ but, al- 
though disappointment may dispirit the 
Weak, it only gives greater nerve and 
vigour to the strong. The error was 
mine, my friend. I thought that these 
ogs of the Dacotah were more sagacious 
than we find them to be, or that their 
Villanous allies would have suggested a 


distant retreat as the one most likely to 
4 sae. It is not so; covered by our 
lsguise, we have mixed with them with- 


out discovery, and we have learned that 
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the name of the maiden we look for has 
never as yet been heard. It is useless to 
g0 further, for the village before us is the 
ast of the tribe, and beyond these moun- 
tains they have never yet gone. We must 
return upon our own trail, then, and hope 
for better success as we go along. More 
to the west, on the banks of Lake Wini- 
peg, another village of theirs is placed, 
and our next object must be to see what 
it contains. In another hour we may 
cross the river and begin our march. 
Were it not that I am on the business of 
a friend, 1 would never quit this spot 
while a single cabin of that village yonder 
remained standing, and until every mem- 
ber of the accursed race which inhabits it 
had been swept from the face of the 
earth.” As he concluded he raised his 
shut hand and shook it fiercely in the 
direction of the Blackfoot encampment, 
while the concentrated fierceness of his 
tone showed how violent was the hostile 
spirit which dictated the words, 

“But is it so sure, after all, Oron- 
dooka,” replied the person thus addressed, 
“that the ruffianly perpetrators of this 
outrage have committed their victim to 
the charge of the Blackfeet ? Often as 
we have come upon the trail of the latter 
within the last three miserable weeks, as 
yet we have had no evidence that the 
treacherous Overend or any of his band 
have joined them.” 

“We have the evidence that the white 
hunters have not gone towards their 
own hunting-grounds,” said Orondooka, 
calmly; “‘and you heard Eagle Eye declare 
that the person who discovered his party 
and betrayed them to the Blackfeet was 
the imp Firefly, who was attached to their 
camp on the upper bend of the Red River. 
We must not lose patience or falter in 
our well-considered resolves,” he added, 
very gravely, ‘* because we cannot at once 
meet with the object of our search or 
circumvent the plans of those who have 
had months to arrange them before they 
ventured to begin. ‘The wise man looks 
upon Time as a friend to lead him, and 
not as a slave whom he can compel.” 

The young man turned away and 
sighed deeply, and again the friendly 
hand of the Indian was placed on his 
arm. , 

“You are my brother,” he said, feel- 
ingly, “and your trouble is mine. Say 
what you wish to have done, and it shall 
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“We will go,” he answered, in a husky 
voice, “for your experience is greater 
than mine; and although, like a fool ora 
madman, I may object to your plans, I 
am too helpless and ignorant to super- 
sede them with others of my own.” 

For the first time the voice of the 
female was heard as she advanced to the 
side of the last speaker. 

“We are Christians,” she said, in a 
clear, well-cadenced Anglo-Saxon voice, 
“and we have a right to remember, 
Henry Millingen, that once before, when 
we were in extremity as great as mortals 
could be, God did not forsake us. He 
sent to us the friend who now stands by 
our side, and if it be His holy will, the 
same agency which then caused the bonds 
to fall from our limbs, and the torture to 
vanish from before our eyes, will still 
assist us in deranging the plots of the 
wicked and in rescuing the innocent from 
their toils. God’s ways are not the ways 
of man; wait, watch, and pray, and the 
end will come.” 

With an admiration bordering on 
worship, the young chief of the Salteaux 
regarded the speaker as, with glowing 
features, she uttered these words, while 
Millingen bowed his head and listened to 
her with profound respect. Inexpressibly 
soft was the voice of the young Indian as 
he took the hand of the female who had 
thus admonished his friend, and retained 
it gently, as he spoke :— 

“The words of Love Bird are gold,” 
he said, turning to Millingen, “ and she 
has taught me to know the Great Spirit 
of the Christians, and to feei that what 
He wills must come to pass. She has 
been purified by suffering, and the power 
of the Great Unknown has listened to 
her prayers and permits wisdom to flow 
from her lips. Like us, she has devoted 
herself to the task of restoring to her 
friends the innocent whom we believe to 
be the victim of one whose infamy she 
knows but too well. You have seen 
that she has tumed away from my en- 
treaties that she would not dare the 
dangers which beset our path, and that 
I have yielded to her tears against the 
wishes of my own heart. It is not for 
nothing that these things have been done. 
Unharmed and unopposed, we have 
reached to the utmost bounds of the 
hunting-grounds of the Dacotah; trea- 
sures of knowledge have I laid up for 
the time when the power of the enemies 
of my people shall be broken, and when 
J—Orondooka—shall be hailed as the 
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friend of the white man and the 
of his race. We will return, tenon 
to whence we came; we will resume our 
search after the lost one, and when w 
discover the hands into which she 
fallen, we are men, and we wi) 
her and inflict a just punishment on those 
who have violated the laws of honour 
hospitality, and justice in the furtheranee 
of gs ane bad ends.” 

‘he calm and quiet dignity with whi 
this was uttered had is effect, and = 
another grasp of the hand from Millingen 
and afew grateful words on his part to 
Love Bird (for so was the Indian name 
given to the female translated), the con. 
ference ended, and the preparations for 
their removal commenced. 

Stepping a few paces forward, the 
young Salteaux placed a hand on either 
side of his mouth, and presently a hiss, 
like that uttered by a large snake when 
interfered with or opposed, broke the 
silence of the night. ‘That done, he re- 
tired to his original position, and waited 
what was to follow. In less than three 
minutes a number of dusky forms, pro- 
bably about a dozen, suddenly emer 
from the darkness and noiselessly took 
their stations before Orondooka in semi- 
circle shape, one alone coming forward a 
little in advance. To this man the chief 
addressed himself, but in a voice sufi- 
ciently loud to be heard by the others. 
He explained his views, so far as he 
wished them to be known, briefly but 
clearly, and announced his intention to re- 
cross the river that night, within an how, 
and to retrace his steps. The leader of the 
band, who was called Eagle Hye, was 
specially directed what to do, and scouts 
were ordered to be sent forth at once to 
prepare a canoe for crossing the stream 
higher up, and to give warning of the 
approach of danger, should it be near. 
This done, at a move of Eagle Eyes 
hand, the forms of the warriors appeare 
to melt into thin air, and all agai was 
still. 

Meanwhile, their own slight prepara- 
tions were easily made, and long before 
an hour had passed, Orondooka, Mun 
gen, and Love Bird left the shadow ol 
the rock, beneath which they had rested 
for three days, for ever, the young chi 
in front, followed by the female, while 
Millingen brought up the rear. - 

With a directness which ap eared like 
instinct, the Salteaux pursued his a 
giving utterance now and then, a %® 
passed along, at certain intervals, to 
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snake-like hiss, which was invariably 
answered, sometimes from the left and 
sometimes from the right, in a similar 
tone. This was to announce to the 
ambushed scouts that the principal party 
was passing, aud to enable them to fall 
in and follow to the point of embarkation. 
Indeed, so perfect were the tactics, and so 
well regulated the discipline of the Indian 
escort, that when, after about half an 
hour’s walking, Orondooka and his com- 
panions suddenly found themselves by 
the river-side, Eagle Eye and two others 
were there to row them over, all the rest 
of the party having already passed. 
Well-informed as they were of the indif- 
ferent watch kept by the inhabitants of 
the village, and altogether regardless of 
their strength, less than ordinary care 
was taken in concealing their trail, al- 
though the brushwood disturbed by the 
embarkation was hastily smoothed over, 
and other precautions taken to evade 
remark, 

In a few minutes they were ferried 
over, and when they landed on the oppo- 
site side they found the rest of the 
Indians ready to receive them. In a 
few minutes the slight craft of bark they 
had used was hid away amidst the brush 
which fringed the river (for an Indian 
uever wantonly destroys what it is possible 
he may again require), and then, after an 
almost momentary consultation, the or- 
dinary warriors started forth, while Eagle 
Eye and one or two others remained with 
their chief. Strange enough in such a 
scene, a horse stood caparisoned, to the 
saddle of which Love Bird was assisted 
by Orondooka and Millingen, and then 
the cavaleade set forth, the two latter 
walking by the side of the steed, while 
the other Indians fell back and acted as 
a rear-guard. 

During some hours of the night their 
Way was exceedingly toilsome, as it lay 
through the weighty, heavy prairie grass, 
but towards morning the verdure became 
thinner, and the knolls or wooded islands 
interspersed through it larger, -thieker, 
aud more frequent. As day was about 
to break, a resolution was come to to 
remain in one of these until a few hours’ 
rest had been taken, and arriving at the 
next, they entered amidst its leafy shade. 
By signal the scouts were called in, and 
arranged near the fringe of the copse, on 
guard, while the chief and his friends 
sought the middle, and prepared to 
divouae, 


In a less dangerous region it would 
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have been a delicious retreat; trees of 
various kinds and foliage shaded it; 
while flowers of different hues and per- 
fimes greeted them at every step. In 
the middle, or near to it, a fountain or 
well of clear, cool water bubbled up from 
a natural spring, and formed a sort of 
rivulet ; and, clasped round the stems of 
trees, the wild grape-vine wound itself, 
draping their branches with its tendrils, 
and presenting pendent bunches of fruit 
to be plucked by every passing hand. 
But at present the object of the hour was 
temporary repose; and when Love Bird 
had been assisted to dismount, and a 
couch of moss improvised for her apart, 
the chief and his friend retired, and in a 
short time were buried in sleep. 

As yet day had not broken, and for 
some time all was still; hardly, however, 
had the first blush of day broke through 
the sky, when the light touch of Eagle Kye 
was felt on the shoulder of his chief, and 
when the latter started up, the finger of 
his lieutenant was to his lip. 

** Avandarah has come in,” announced 
Eagle Eye, in a low and guarded tone, 
“‘and the Dacotah are coming.” 

*‘ Are there strangers with them ?” 

“* Yes,” 

** How many are they altogetlier ?” 

“Twenty.” 

‘* Are they near?” 

“Tn five minutes they will be here.” 

Millingen had been awakened by the 
voices, and now both were on the alert. 
They agreed that Love Bird need not for 
the present be disturbed, although her 
horse was to be made ready for flight, and 
then they proceeded on their surveillance, 
so far as it was prudent to be made. The 
natural sagacity of the Salteaux chief told 
him that in all likelihood the coming party, 
whether friends or foes, had already bi- 
vouacked for the night, and would not 
stop again until the Blackfoot village had 
been reached ; but still he was much too 
prudent a commander to — on 
chance, and having questioned the scout 
Avandarah as toon what quarter of the 
screen the strangers might be expected 
to appear, he massed his men in the centre 
of the knoll, under the command of his 
deputy, while he himself and Millingen 
selected a heavy mass of brush, on the 
very verge of the prairie, into which they 
crept from the back, so arranging the 
wood in front as to admit of their look- 
ing forth without being seen, unless some 
eye more curious than the rest should 


look for them. 
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Here they awaited what might befal— 
Millingen with ill-re ressed impatience, 
and Orondooka with the stoical gravity of 
his race. Nor had they long to wait. 
Presently almost, four Indians, evidently 
Blackfeet, and in their war-paint, ap- 
peared as the advanced guard, On their 
own hunting-grounds as they were, how- 
ever, and within an easy distance of their 
village, their ordinary vigilance was re- 
laxed, and almost without deigning a look 
towards the covert from whence their 
most dreaded foe surveyed them, they 
passed on. In a minute or two they were 
followed by a more numerous cavalcade, 
not altogether Indian in its physique. It 
might consist of from thirty to forty men 
altogether, the Indian complement of 
which were on foot, while about a dozen 
of white men, in the usual costume of 
half-breed hunters, were mounted on 
powerful horses, and were ranged around 
a sort of palanquin with wheels, drawn by 
a single horse, and the top and sides of 
which were jealously covered with skins, 
so that no one could gain a sight of what 
it contained. The light was now strong 
enough for both Millingen and Orondogka 
to discern that the! mounted men be- 
longed to the troop which called Lamech 
Overend its leader; and, still more sus- 
picions, at their head rode Morgan, his 
trusted friend and lieutenant. But La- 
mech himself was nowhere to be seen. 

From the moment the eye of Millin- 
gen lighted on the palanquin thus jea- 
lously guarded, it never left it, and his 
features became so agitated and his move- 
ments so uncertain, that the Salteaux had 
more than once to press firmly on his 
arm, and to compel him to lower his 
head by main force, whispering caution 
all the time. The procession went by, 
however, but ‘still prudence was to be 
observed, as the rear-guard of the Indians 
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had yet to pass. In a very few mj 
it appeared, consisting of half a —- 
of juvenile ‘ braves,” fiercely wdbieigd 
with paint, and most probably out. on 
their first “war path.” They were 
young, however, and, in their pros ect 
of security, chatted and lauche trp 
while, as they came abreast of the screen 
within which the confederates lay, one of 
them, after plucking a bunch of ora § 
which hung temptingly near his hand, 
evinced a disposition to penetrate further 
and was about to enter, when he who 
appeared to be the leader of the guard 
recalled him. For a moment he hesi- 
tated, as if to show his independence 
and in all probability that esitation 
saved his life. From the time that the 
oung warrior evinced a disposition to 
intrude on their hiding-place, Orondooka 
had begun to prepare for him. He raised 
himself into a half-sitting posture, and 
having drawn his knife, was ready for a 
further spring. But the young warrior, 
under the influence of discipline aud sub- 
ordination, forbore his bravado attempt, 
and quietly gained his comrades, who 
hastened their steps, as they had already 
lost some time. Still the Indian educa- 
tion of Orondooka influenced his acts, 
and for a few minutes more he induced 
his companion to remain perfectly quiet. 
But when he was thoroughly certain that, 
according to Indian discipline, no strag- 
gler was likely to have been permitted to 
remain behind, particularly as the party 
was on a “ war-path,” he aria his 
knife in his belt and stood erect. At the 
same moment Millingen did the same, 
and was about to speak, when Orondooka 
laid his finger on his lip, and, pointing 
towards the interior of the screen, turne 
away, and plunged deeper amidst the 
foliage, where no living ear could hear 
what they had to say. 
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JOSEPH. ciLLorT 
Respecttully invites the attention of the Public to the Nan 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, — 


@Whieb, for QUALITE or MATERIAL, BASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will aa uni ef | 
FOR LADIES’ USE. nil tran 


“For fine, — writing y on thick and finished papers, 
Nos 1, 173, $03,604. In cava tea Belem 


FOR GENERAL USE... 
Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fring Porrrs, 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING. 
Nos, 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Meprom Porrs, . 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. oe. 


FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING, a4 
The Black Swan Quill, Large el Pen, No. 808, 
The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Msprum sndResas Pornrs. 


. , FOR GENERAL WRITING. 
No, 263); In Exrea-rivx and Fine Porrrs, a 810, New Bank teac 
No. 262, In Finz Ponts. Small Barrel, No. 840, ‘The Autograph Pen. 


FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. — 
The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No, $82, 
Four-hole os ~ ‘0. 202, 
The Public Pen, No. 292, 
with Bead, No. 404: 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos, 392, 403, 603, - 


10 BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, - 


At the Manufactory, Victoria vo Graham Street, and at ew Street, Birmingham; 
sy 1, John Street, New York; ”" 


And of WILLIAM DAVIS, ‘at the London Depot, 37, 'Gracechurch Street, E.C, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
am & POLS conmmeri RECIPE FOR 


: To two fuls of Brown and 

[a Polson’s Corn » mixed with two 
ARK table-spoonfuls of cold water, add half- 

7 pint of boiling milk and water (equa! 
P ATENT quantities), boil for seven ‘minutes, 
and sweeten very slightly. It should 

be, when warm, about the thickness 


CORN FLOUR. ‘cum 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOW LAND’'S LOTION. 


[ ADIEs Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the Weather at this Season, will 
immediately, on One application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinary genia 
‘Qualities, It produces and sustains - 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


Removes Freckles, Tan, and Redness; an motes healthy action, of the Skin; or 
is recommended. in preference to any rem er preparation by the aed oe soothing an 
‘Testorative qualities are unrivalled. 

Caution.—Observe the name of the Proprietor, F.C. pte 
"Government Stamp; Sold by all Chemists pa Perfumers: Pricey hi 
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L & SON have’ obasteed for somé ‘time that it would be 
advantageous to. their customers to see a much larger selectip | 
~ of Bedroom’ Furniture than ‘is usually* displayed, and’ the 
~ judge properly of the. style and effect. of the different deg 
“tidns of furniture it is necessary that each. description : + 

ie placed in a separate room. /THey have therefore erected le | 


additional Show-Rooms; by. which they will be enabled not only to 2 te a 


their Show of Iron and Brass Bedstéads, and Bedroom: Furniture, be 
; elieve has ever been ‘attempted, but also to provide sey 
small rooms for the purpose of keeping bi aa suites . of. Bedroot 
Furniture in the different’ styles. 


_Japanned Deal goods may be seen. in coniplete: Suites of, five ors 
different colours, some.of. them light .and_ chaste, and others of.a 
Ges upr on. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, 6 Oa 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers a 
able to see the effect as it would, appear in their own room. A ite 
very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will . generally be kept in stock, @ 
from: time“ to time ‘new and’ ‘select. Furniture in’ yarious woods ee 


bane 
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Bed Furnitures are fitted to thé Bedstéads in large numbers, SO. hata 
compléte assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular patt C 
ascertained: as it would appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large stock of Bedding AFleal. & Son’s original trade) is. pla 


on the’ Bedsteads. ©, 3 


% 


The stock. of Mahogany paid for-the better Bedrooms, ‘al Japam nn - on 


goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. . The enti i 
stock-is atranged in cight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and €f 


large ground-t floors,- and-forms as complete an assortment of Bedro om 


Furniture as-they think can possibly be desired. 


Every attention is paid’ to’ the.Manufacture of the Cabinet work, 2 
large Workshops have, been erected on the premises - for this purpose, t 
the manufacture may be. under their own immediate care. 


Their ‘Bedding: trade receives constant and personal atténtion, € ev 
article being made on the:premises. 


¢ “Heal & Son particularly’ call attention to their "New Patent Spr 
Mattress, the Sommier Elastique’ Portatif.. ..It-is portable, durable, 
elastic, and_lower.in price than the old Spring Mattress. 3 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: OF BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
BEDROOM FURNITURE SENT FREE BY POST. 





HEAL AND SON, 
196, 197, 198, 
‘TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON: 
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